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CHAPTER I 

T he plans of my second expedition took gradual shape during 
the years 1906-1907, while I was still north of the Arctic 
circle engaged in the work of my first expedition. 

It was once intended that I should be the ethnologist of the 
LeflSngwell-Mikkelsen Arctic E.xpedition, sometimes known as the 
Anglo-American Polar Expedition, which sailed from Victoria, 
British Columbia, in the spring of 1906. When the proposal was 
made to me I found it an attractive one in everything except this : 
that the expedition’s schooner, the Dmhess of Bedford, was unpro- 
vided with auxiliary motive power, and my book knowledge of Arctic 
conditions made me fear that she would never reach the proposed 
site of operations, the west coast of Victoria Island. Mr. LeflSng- 
well and I therefore agreed that I should not join the expedition in 
Victoria as did its other members, but should go overland and 
down the Mackenzie River to meet them at Herschel Island, which 
lies about eighty miles west of the Mackenzie delta. My reason 
was that if the expedition failed to get so far east I should be able 
to occupy my time profitably in the study of the scientifically un- 
known Mackenzie Eskimo. On the other hand, if nothing obstructed 
the expedition I should be able to join it in early August and 
proceed with it eastward toward Victoria Island. It turned out 
that the Duchess of Bedford had good fortune until she reached 
Point Barrow. At that point the ice blocked her further advance 
until the season had become late and she was finally overtaken 
by winter on the north coast of Alaska at Flaxman Island. She 
was never able, therefore, to pick me up, and I consequently never 
became a member of the expedition. From the point of view of 
the ethnologist, this was a very fortunate circumstance. Although 
I had always doubted that the ship would come to pick me up, I 
had nevertheless intrusted my entire outfit to her, for I wanted, if 
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I lived with the E^mo at all, to live exactly as one of them, in 
their houses, dressing like them, and eating only such food as they 
did. I now found myself, in accord with my own plan, set down 
two hundred miles north of the polar circle, with a summer suit of 
dothing, a camera, some notebooks, a rifle, and about two hundred 
rounds of ammunition, facing an Arctic winter, where my only 
shelter would have to be the roof of some hospitable Eskimo house. 

These were ideal conditions for me. Had I had my own party 
and my own house I should have lived near the Eskimo instead of 
with them. I should have sc'cn them as an outsider, a stranger. 
If 1 had visi^ them now and then, I should have found them 
wearing their company manners and should have obtained no better 
insight into their lives than does the ordinary missionary or trader. 
Now my very poverty was my greatest advantage ; I was not rich 
and powerful like the whaling captains or mounted policemen, so 
there w’as no reason why they should flatter me or show me defer- 
ence. I had no visible means, and therefore what they did for roe 
was without hope of reward. They took me into their bouses and 
treated me hospitably and c-ourteously, but exactly as if I were one 
of them. They gave me clothes to wear and food to eat, I helped 
them in their work and joined in their games, until they gradually 
forgot that I was not one of them, and began to live their lives 
before my eyes as if I were not there. Tliis gave me a rare oppor- 
tunity to know them as they are. 

The details of that winter are not a part of tlie present storj', 
although the things I learned have not only been useful to me since, 
but have also furnished the incentive to five years of further ex- 
ploration. To begin with, I found that the E.Hkimo language, 
although exceedingly difficult for a European to learn, was not 
impossible of acquisition, for at the end of a winter in the house 
of the Mackenzie Eskimo I already had a good foundation in it. 
The people, too, were agreeable. They were not only interesting 
from a scientific point of view, as all primitive people must be to 
the student of mankind, but they were cheerful, self-reliant, and 
admirable companions. They are people among whom you might 
possibly have enemies and among whom you were certain to make * 
friends; people very much like you and me, but with the social 
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virtues developed rather more highly than they have been among 
our own race. In a difficult struggle for existence under hard 
natural conditions they have acquired the ability to live together 
in peace and good will. 

But what led most definitely to the planning of my second expe- 
dition was that I learned that to the eastward of Cape Bathurst 
the Mackenzie Eskimo were unaware of the existence of any people. 
The coast of Dolphin and Union Straits had been mapped by Dr. 
John Richardson in 1826 , but he had seen none of its inhabitants. 
My knowledge of the habits of the Eskimo led me to suspect that 
his finding no people was in itself no proof of the non-existence of 
people on this portion of the mainland, for he had skirted the coast 
in summer when the natives were likely to be inland caribou himting. 
Further, the English explorers had seen Eskimo on Coronation Gulf 
and on Victoria Island in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
and these people had not been visited since. It would be interest- 
ing to revisit them after sixty years. At Herschel Island I hap- 
pened to meet Captain Amundsen on his way west from his now 
famous voyage of the Northwest Passage, and I found that he also 
had sailed past these shores w'ithout seeing any people and in fact 
without opportunity of seeing any. 

A whaling ship also brought news of interest. The schooner 
Olga, commanded by Captain Klinkenberg, had wintered somewhere 
to the eastward, and had seen Eskimo. The captain, w'hen he landed 
at Herschel Island, announced that he had spent the winter on 
Banks Island. But this I think w-as believed by few of the whaling 
captains, and seemed entirely improbable to me, for his own descrip- 
tion of the country in w'hich he had wintered showed clearly that it 
could have been no portion of Banks Island, unless indeed Banks 
Island were very different from tlie descriptions and charts we have 
of it. While no one could be certain, therefore, just where the Olga 
had wintered, it was generally agreed that it must have been some- 
where on Victoria Island, and the majority favored Minto Inlet, 
to which Captain Klinkenberg himself later on agreed. I shall not 
here take time by the forelock to say just where it eventually 
turned out that he had wintered, for we did not discover that 
interesting fact until May of 1911, but the important thing wras 
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tlupt it mi^^t have been, Captain KUnkatbeig had there 

Bem Eskimo who were armed with bows and arrows, adio used 
copper implements, and who evidently had therefore been in no 
contact with white men in recent years. The white mm and 
Eskimo of the crew of the Olga brought back many sani<fabulou8 
stories which they had got from these Eskimo; their divergence 
from actual truth is to be explained partly by the inability of the 
Alaskan Eskimo on the ship to imderstand the dialect of their 
eastern countrymen with whom they associated for only a few days 
all together. 

Shortly after my return from the first expedition in the early 
winter of 1907, my plans for scientific exploration in the Arctic were 
laid before Dr. Herman C. Bumpus, Director of the American 
Museum of Natural History. It seemed possible that there might 
exist on the north shore of the continent of America, and possibly 
on Banks Island and Victoria Island, people who had not seen a 
white man, either they or their ancestors, and there almost certainly 
were other people who themselves had not seen white men, although 
the ancestors of some of them mi^t have seen explorers of Frank- 
lin’s own party or else men of the Franklin Search. True, some promi- 
nent authorities on the Eskimo tlid believe that the islands west of 
King William Island were uninhabited. One of these men told me 
that I should certainly find no people on the west coast of Victoria 
Island, for ail the Eskimo seen there by Coliinson and M’Ciure 
(1852-1853) had long ago moved east to Hudson Bay to trade with 
the whalers. Acting on these opinions, the Canadian Government 
had issued in 1906 a map on which the word “ Uninhabited ” is printed 
in red letters across the face of Victoria Island, where we eventually 
found a dense population, as Eskimo go. 

Hie scientific importance of the study of these people by an 
ethnol(^ist was clear to Dr. Bumpus and appealed no less strongly 
to Dr. Qark Wissler, the Museum’s curator of anthropology. 
They both assured me at once of their interest in my plans, and 
from that point on it was merely a question of financial detail to 
make the expedition a certainty. The funds were not available to 
suppcMt a large expedition ; the purchase of a ship and its equip- . 
meat with the customary paraphernalia of Arctic exploration were 
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out of the question — neither did it seem necessary to have such 
complex equipment for so simple a task as that of ascertaining 
adtether or not human bdngs live in a certain stretch of country. 
Our tlmsis was this ; that we were not looking for any waste places, 
but for land occupied by human beings ; if those human beings were 
there at all, they must be Eskimo supporting themselves by the 
most primitive implements of the chase ; and it seemed clear that if 
Eskimo could live there, armed as they must be with bows and arrows, 
and not only live there but bring up their children and take care of 
their aged, then surely we, armed with modem rifles, would be 
able to live in that sort of country as long as we pleased and to go 
about in it as we liked. Of course the thesis was boimd to 
prove out. 

I had at first considered going north alone, relying entirely on 
the support of the Mackenzie River Eskimo for my journey toward 
the eastward in the search of their hj’pothetical countrymen, but 
one day a letter came which changed my plans at once. I had often 
considered the possibility of taking some one with me, and in think- 
ing over all the available men whom I knew, I had always felt that 
one of them was qualified before all others, and the letter I got was 
from that very man, Dr. R. M. Anderson, a classmate in the Univer- 
sity of Iowa and a friend of mine for many years. I had known 
him in the University as one of those exceptional men who won 
honors both through scholarship and athletic ability. He had been 
captain of track teams ; he held various athletic records ; he was a 
crack rifle shot ; he was experienced in roughing it in various places, 
and had also been a soldier in the Spanish-American war ; he held 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and had written learned books 
and articles on birds and animals, and was now tired of civilization 
and eager for a chance to go north with me. As soon as I showed his 
letter to the Museum authorities it was agreed that we must do 
everything to get him to go along, for they knew him by reputation 
and it was at once clear to all of us that by his going the scope 
of the expedition could be doubled; for whereas I was but an 
ethnologist, a student of men and their works, he could study the 
, animal life also of the little-known and unknown districts we ex- 
pected to traverse. Besides, his being with me would double my 
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own chances of success, for it is often di£5cult to get Eskimo to leave 
their own country for the exploration of, to them, unknown districts, 
and if there were two of us together we could at all times, if we 
desired, be independent of the assistance of the Eskimo, could do 
what we liked and go where we pleased ; whereas a man who is alone 
cannot safely make long journeys on an uninhabited Arctic 
coast. 

Our equipment was the simplest possible. It consisted merely 
of two cameras that used films of the same size ; a supply of films 
for these cameras ; a pair of rifles that were the best that money 
could buy, and a thousand rounds of ammunition for these rifles ; 
half a dozen ordinary' rifles and shot guns for the use of the Eskimo, 
and ammunition for these ; two pairs of six-power field glasses, also 
the best that the market afforded ; writing materials, pens and pen- 
cils ; two silk tents ; a little tobacco for the use of our prospective 
Eskimo employees ; some aluminum cooking utensils, and very little 
else. The outfit w'e took down the Mackenzie River weighed less 
than a ton, and yet with one exception — to be later noted — it 
contained all the essentials for .\rctic exploration of the sort that we 
had planned. We considered that carrj'ing food to the Arctic was 
carrj’ing coal to Newcastle. 

The first laps of the journey were verj* simple. I left New 
York April 22d, 1908, and joined in Toronto Dr. Anderson, who 
had preceded me there by a few days, for we had arranged with 
Mr. R. F. Stupart, Director of the Domim’on Meteorological Service, 
to establi^ for him six Meteorological stations along the Mackenzie 
River between Edmonton and the Arctic coast, and Dr. Anderson 
had gone to Toronto to take charge of the in.struments and equip- 
ment for these stations. From here we went to Winnipeg and thence 
to Edmonton, over the new line of the Canadian Northern Railway, 
which had just opened up vast tracts of fertile farm lands lying 
well to the north of the older Canadian Pacific road. 

In Edmonton, as everywhere else along the line of our travel, 
people took the kindliest interest in our plans, and did everything to 
help us on our way. The private individuals who did us services 
are too many to mention, but of greater value to us than any one 
thing was the good will of the Hudson’s Bay Company, extended 
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through its commissioner, Mr. C. C. Chipman of Winnipeg. Tliere 
was a time when the Hudson’s Bay Company owned Canada, and 
still more recently they were in such absolute control of vast dis- 
tricts that their friendly support was an essential to any one who 
traveled in the country. To-day along the Mackenzie system their 
competitors in the fur trade have planted their stations every few 
himdred miles, yet even now the great Company is a power whose 
sphere stretches to the Polar Sea. 

We had at first intended to transfer our equipment to the Arctic 
in a York boat belonging to the Church of England. I had made 
arrangements for doing this with my friend and former fellow- 
traveler, Bishop Reeve, previously of the Mackenzie diocese but 
now stationed in Toronto. But it turned out on our arrival in 
Edmonton that this boat had not yet been built; nor was there 
immediate prospect of its being built. We therefore accepted the 
kind offer of Mr. Christie, Chief Clerk of the Mackenzie district, to 
become his guests on the first boats of the Company to go down 
the Athabasca River that spring. Civilization is continually making 
further inroads into the wilderness of the North. Since that time a 
railroad has been built from Edmonton ninety miles north to 
Athabasca Landing, but when we went north this was a two-days 
journey by stage. At Athabasca Landing was the most northerly 
post oflSce and telegraph office, and from it we sent out our last 
messages and bade good-by to civilization — in the form in which 
that word is understood by the majority of men. Of course the 
two thousand miles of the Mackenzie Valley to the north of us were 
occupied at intervals by white men. These were the trappers and 
traders who from the point of view of the city dweller and the 
farmer are living in the wilderness, although I must confess that 
from the point of view of the Arctic explorer they seem to be dwell- 
ing in the heart of civilization. 

The three scows over which Mr. Christie had immediate com- 
mand left Athabasca Landing at two in the afternoon of May 7th. 
The Athabasca had been ice-free for but a few days, and huge blocks 
of ice were even now piled along its banks in windrows. The mos- 
quitoes, the plague of the northern forest, were not yet out in any 
munbers, and the down-river journey was a pleasant one. Generally 
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we floated with the current, but occa^onaily our Indian orews wolidd 
take the oars and row awhile. 

As tlm is to be a story of Arctic exploration we s^ll give but 
little space to the northward journey, although it is picturesque 
in itself and althou]^ it leads one through land strange to the ordi- 
nary travder. Ilie trading posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
were located along the river’s northward course, at distances average 
ing about two hundred miles apart. The first one hundred and 
sixty-five miles of tlie Athabasca River, from the Landing to the 
"Grand Rapids,” form a stretch of shoal water nevertheless naviga- 
ble by flat-bottomed steamers of light draft, and although we now 
traveled in the typical eight-ton spruce-w<x>d freight scows <rf the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, I had two years l>efore traveled the same 
section of the journey aboard the steamer Midnight Svn. AHbough 
the Midnight Sun carried no freight but instead pushed several loaded 
frei^t scows in front of her, her fourteen inches or so of draft were 
too many for the depth of the river and we had kept running aground, 
bumping into rocks and having various accidents. At one time w'e 
stove a hole in the steamer’s bottom and .sank, but as the sinking 
only meant the settling of a few inches, it wras a serious matter 
only from the point of view of delay. I have forgotten just how we 
went about the repairs. I am not sure but they may have raised her 
with jackscrews — at least that is a method whidi would seem prac- 
tical enough in most cases of shipwreck on the Athabasca. 

We made the one hundred and sixty-five miles in 1906 at an 
average speeti of thirteen miles per day, which is verj' likely a low 
record for downstream steamboat navigation. On our present jour- 
ney we got along mucli faster and reached “ Grand Rapids Island ” on 
May 12th. The river here has a considerable fall ; the rapid on the 
west side of the island is impassable for any craft, while on the east 
side it may be run with comparative safety with unloaded or ligbtly 
loaded boats. This is risky business, however, in freighting, and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company have built a tramway the full hdf mile 
of the island’s length, and over this all the freight and some of the 
boats are usually transported while a few' of the empty boats are run 
down the eastern channel. 

From Grand Rapids for a htmdred miles to Fort MacMiun^ the 
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irtwon is here and tliere interrupted by rapids, none of them s^ous 
canoe men, although the big freight scows when heavily 
occasionally come to grief. The freight carried in the boats 
is always insured and accidents therefore do not mean any great loss 
of money, but it is a very inconvenient thing for that particular Hud- 
MMs’s Bay post to which the stores of the sunken boat bad been con- 
siglied. It happens occasionally that a boat carrying most mr aQ of 
the consignment to a certain post is wrecked and that the p<Mt is 
then compelled to go a year without such articles as tea, tobacco, 
prints, ribbons, cliewing gum, and other things which the Indians 
mwadays consider the necessaries of life. It would seem that the 
Company might distribute the loss so as to make it fall less heavily 
on any particular post, but for some reason they do not generally 
do this. 

Eadt freight scow has a crew consisting of three or four rowers, 
a bowsman, and a steersman. The bowsman knows the rapids fairly 
well and is a good judge of water ; he stands in the front end of the 
boat with a pole raised above his bead, which he manipulates so as to 
indicate to the steersman the direction that the boat should take. 
The steersman, however, is the most important member of the crew. 
He is the man of the greatest experience, resourceful, and has a 
reputation for knowing these particular rapids. When the boat 
approaches a rapid the sttTrsruan givt^s the word and aD the oarsmen 
row as hard as possible so a.s to keep steerage way on the craft. 
With the speed of the water at an.vthing from six to nine or ten miles 
an hour, and with an additional weigiit on tlie boat of perhaps a mile 
- and a half or two miles due to the rowing, one’s progress through 
the rapids is somewhat si>ectacular, although the real danger does 
not seem to be great ; for although boats are wrecked and cargoes 
sunk, I never heard of a single man losing his life. Still, the thing 
is considered dangerous locally, and a steersman w'ho has an accident 
usually loses his nerve so completely that he never conducts a 
boat through the rai)ids again. Yet this is not a universal rule, 
for some steersmen whom I know have had several accidents. 

Some of the rapids are dangerous only in periods of low water. 
These low periods are irregular and cannot be predicted, for they 
pend apparently chiefly on the rainfall and the mditing of die SQOW to 
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the mountains of British Columbia. Such a rapid as the Cascade 
may even disappear in really hi^ch water; in stages of phenomenally 
low water it becomes impassable for boats, for it is but a plunge of 
water over a sharp Iixlge with a knifelike edge that may catch the 
boat’s bottom and balana^ the boat so that it can go neither down 
nor back. 

Coming down the ri\’er we continually had before our eyes ex- 
amples of how a new c'ountry, careless of its rich natural resources, 
allows them to go to waste. The value of the s{>ruce forests of 
Canada is apparent to those who theorize alK)Ut it, but here day 
after day we traveled through a haze of forest fires, some of them 
burning at unknown distances from th(‘ river, others corning do\vn 
to its very banks, with the flames licking the water. 

Sometimes these fir(\s start no one knows h(»w ; sonu^tirnes pwple 
know and do not tell and .sometimes they are started intentionally 
by Indians, who consider that the hunting is madt* better by clear- 
ing tlie land so that they can see the game from greater distarices. 
To do this is a.s shortsighted a policy for the Indian as it is for the 
government to allow its being done. True, there are forest rangers, 
but these I siq)[x>se exist to fulfill the letter of some law and to draw a 
salary. There is one wlio plies over two hundnsl and fifty miles 
from Athabasca Landing to Fort MacMurra\ , and another a somt*- 
what shorter distance from Fort MacMurray to Smith Landing. 
But even he who has the shorttT beat makes but three trips a year 
and these are perfunctory. One of these rangers was a fellow passen- 
ger with us and did exactly as wc did, — sat in his boat and lazily 
watched the flaim s as wc drifted down the river. No doubt he re- 
IK)rted the occurrence* and presumably it was .somewhere tabulated, 
to become a part of a useful laxly of statisti(s>. 

On my previous trip down the river, in llifW), there was in our 
company Mr, Fdihu Stewart, Forestry Commissioner for tlie Domin- 
ion of Canada, and as lie has made a re port on i\w fore*st resources 
of the Mackenzie Valley, there is far less reason than otherwise for 
my dwelling on the extent of its natural we*alth — vast even yet in 
spite of the periodic fires. It will givesome idea to .say that there were 
in 1908 two sawmills near the south .shore of (Jn^at Slave lake that 
made lumber suitable for the building of .steamboats, and that trees 
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twelve inches in diameter, six feet above the ground, grow tall and 
graceful in the Mackenzie delta less than a hundred miles south of 
the tidewater of the Polar Sea. 

The thing that impresses a stranger in the country, and one to 
which a person of any feeling or imagination does not soon grow 
callous, is the cruelty and thoughtlessness with which dogs are 
treated in the north. It is a common thing that they are not fed all 
summer, and some therefore die of stai’vation, while most of them 
survive only as living skeletons until the approach of fall makes it 
necessary to feed them up in order that they may have some 
strength for the coming wintei. And it is not merely that they are 
never fed — to show kindness to a dog is an unheard-of thing. If he 
merely passes your tent door, walking along and minding his busi- 
ness, it is good form for you to seize a hatchet or a hammer or any- 
thing that is near and throw it out to see if you can hit him. If 
you happen to knock an eye out or break a leg, it is considered an 
excellent joke, unless the dog's particular owner should be near, in 
wdiich case he is oilended ; not because he feels for the dog, but 
merely because he thinks that showing offense may give him some 
chance of recovering damages. Some of the white men treat the 
dogs a little better than the average Indian or half-breed, but a dog 
used to kindness is nevertheless a thing that I do not remember 
seeing. The result is that the poor dogs, who always expect a kick, 
will always receive your approach with a snarl. By buying some of 
these dogs and using th(‘ru myself, I have found that even after this 
sort of bringing up they quickly become under kind treatment as 
friendly as our house dogs at home. 

Most of the men who composed our crews owned dogs, and when 
we left Athabasca landing these to the number of twenty or so 
followed us along the banks of the river. The river frequently 
curves, and the boat channel generally lies now along one bank of 
the stream and now along the other. The poor dogs seemed to tJiink 
each time our boat swung to one side of the river that we were 
about to land there, and those on the far side would accordingly take 
the water and swim over to us and land ; but soon the boat channel 
would take us across the stream again, and again the dogs would 
take the water. The noor animals were weak from hunger, but 
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CHAPTER II 


M ay 12th we arrived at the Grand Rapids of the Athabasca 
River, one hundred and sixty-five miles north of Athabasca 
Landing. By the use of push carts on the tramway which 
the Hudson’s Bay Company has built along the center of the island, 
it took tw’O days to get our freight down to the eddy below the 
rapids. The empty boats were s(^me of them run down the east 
channel and others let down by bow and stern lines. Our three 
boats were not the only ones here, for traders, prospectors, and ad\'cn- 
turers are always on their way north into a country that each j ear 
attracts greater and greater numlwrs of such folk. One party of 
three men reminded us of a tragic story we had heard on the river 
two years before. I think it was in HH)2 that two brothers by the 
name of Maclx'od, the sons of an old Hudson’s Bay factor in the 
Mackenzie Valley, came from the Pacific coa.st east across the Rockies 
to the head of the Liard River and descended it .safely to the Mac- 
kenzie at Port Simpson. Two years later one of these .same brothers, 
accompanied by two other white men, went u]) the Liard again with 
the notion of retracing his former route to the Pacific, and none of 
the three had been heard of .since. For a year or two no particular 
alarm was felt, for communications are slow in that country, but by 
now it was four years since they had di.saj)pearcd into the mountains, 
and most people had given up hc)jw of their ever being heanl from 
again. There were various speculations: there might have been 
acc dents; they might have been murdered by the "bad Indians’’ 
whom many of the Mackenzie traders fear, and who are said to be 
located about the headwaters of the Liard. There were even rumors, 
which could have had no solid foundation, to the effect that the party 
had found a rich gold mine and that one of them had killed the other 
two so as to make himself sole possessor of the secret and that he was 
now lying low until he could safely develop the supposed gold mine. 
Two of the MacLeod brothers, one of them the same that had come 
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from British Columbia six years before, and one other man, had now 
set out with the intention of tracing the lost travelers as carefully 
as possible, with the hope of finding out at least where and how they 
had died. 

May 14th we left the Grand Rapids. The river was still falling 
and the rapids that lay between us and Fort MacMurray were there- 
fore getting more dangerous every day. We had no serious mis- 
haps, however, although now and again we struck a rock and sprung 
a slight leak. Our boats were built of spruce lumber, a material 
which has its disadvantages, but which seems to make the toughest 
and most flexible boats possible under the circumstances. At the 
Cascade Rapid we found the water so low that most of the boats 
preferrtHl not to risk running over, and the freight was therefore 
portaged a dozen or fifteen yards and the boats lowered over the 
rapid by a rope. 

As we approached Fort MacMurray a strong, all-pervading odor 
began to be noticeable — the smell of tar which here and there 
trickled down the cut-banks of the river and which soiled our clothes 
when we went ashore. We ha<l for some time been running through 
a belt of land supposed by many to be rich in oil, and one hundred and 
twenty miles north of the Athabasca Landing at the Pelican Rapids 
we had passed a burning gas well. Some years before, the govern- 
ment in prospecting for oil had struck a flow of natural gas. This 
stopped the boring operations and some one lit the torch which is 
still burning. It is a stimulating and in a way romantic thing, 
when a boatman drifts at night into the circle of its flickering light. 
It is the torch of Science lighting the way of civilization and economic 
development to tlie realms of the unknown North. Both the gov- 
ernment and individuals have followed uj) the ])romise of the tar-sands 
and considerable boring has been done, some of it showing a good 
prospect of oil production wdien sufficient capital shall be enlisted 
and suitable laws passed to enable investors to recover, if successful, 
the large sums that must be spent in prospecting. 

A short distance above Fort MacMurray the boats came rushing 
out of the last rapid into quiet and deep w^ater that extends from 
there on north to Athabasca Lake. The steamer Grahame w^ould at 
a later season of tlie year have met us at this point and carried us 
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north, but she was just now occupied on Peace River, and we therefore 
proceeded in our scows. All along the river we saw numerous traces 
of game, especially the tracks of moose and of black bears. Now 
and then we would see a frightened bear running up the hillside from 
the river and occasionally a small cub would climb a tall spruce tree 
and be silhouetted against the skyline — a black knob near the top 
of the tree. It is probable that had it not been for the few straggling 
dogs which still followed us along the bank we should have seen 
several moose, but as it was there was scarcely a chance of it. 

The 21st of May was the first day of our journey that the mos- 
quitoes were out in great numbers. From now we had continuous 
swarms of them everj' day, until more than two months later when 
we reached the Arctic Ocean. There arc just as many mosquitoes in 
the Arctic as anjwhere on the Mackenzie, but the difference is 
that the Athabasca River .season for them runs from May to Septem- 
ber, while on the Arctic coast it is only from about the 20th of June 
till the 10th of August. 

WTien we reached Athabasca I..ake, May 22d, we found that the 
main body of the ice had l>een cleared out of the west end of the lake 
by a westerly wind a few days before, but still we had to shove our 
way through considerable belts of mush-ice now and then, while we 
were crossing from the mouth of the Athabasca to Fort Chijjewj'an, 
near the northwest corner of the lake. We .stopped for a few days 
at the Fort, and while we were there a change of wind bn)Ught the 
ice back again from the east and drifted much of it into the head of 
Slave River. 

It is a curious thing that the Peace River, which, by the way, is 
a stream about the size of the Missouri and thjee times the size of 
the Danube, has two mouths, one into Athabasca I>akc and one 
into Slave River. At seasons when the Peace is low this gives 
Athabasca Lake two outlets, for its water flows not only into the 
head of the Slave but also upstream, as it were, into the Peace. 
WTien again the Peace is high the process is reversed, and a consider- 
able volume of its water flows into Athabasca Lake. 

The Athabasca River, through which we had been traveling, 
is a stream comparable in size to the Ohio or the Danube, and 
flows most of its way through a valley of considerable puropwitions 
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both as to width and depth ; but the Slave, from Athabasca Lake to 
Smith Rapids, flows through nearly level country, so far as one can 
see from the river. On the Athabasca there are outcrops of lime- 
stone and sandstone, but on the north shore of Athabasca Lake and 
about the head of Slave River the formation changes and granitic 
rocks become conspicuous. The current is sluggish and the river 
shows magnificent straight reaches, miles in length and the greater 
part of a mile in width, shining like mirrors in the sunshine, which at 
this season of the year is continuous and brings terrific heat. At 
noonday on our boats thermometers placed in the shade occasionally 
went above the hundred mark. We suffered considerably from the 
heat, but this is not peculiar to the Slave River. Even north of the 
Arctic Circle, whejiever you get a hundred miles from the sea-coast 
you have temperatures running into the nineties in the sun. 

We arrived at Smith Landing June 5th, and had to delay there for 
several days while our freight was being transferred to Fort Smith, 
sixteen miles downstream below the Smith Rapids. This is a series 
of rapids, each of which has its name. Some of them can be run 
when special precautions are taken, but others require portages 
from a few yards up to several hundred yards. 

We got to Port Smith in time to see an event of great interest — 
the launching of the steamer Mdckenzk River. This is not the first 
steamer by any means that has plied on the lower Mackenzie. Her 
immediate pn^decessor was the screw-propelled Wrigley, and there had 
been otliers even bc^fore her. Most of the boats have Ix'cn built north 
of the Smith Rapids, but one of them, Ilislop and Nagle’s Em, was 
built on the upjXT river and taken down through the rapids and por- 
tages — a task which apparently no one believed possible of accom- 
plishment except Mr. Nagle himself, at the time that he undertook 
it. There probably never has been a more dramatic surprise in the 
hi.story ff the Mackenzie River than when the Em floated into 
the view of the Hudson’s Bay officers at Fort Smith, out of the gorge 
below the last rapid. 

On my first journey to the Arctic we went thirteen hundred miles 
down the Slave, across Slave Lake, and down the Mackenzie aboard 
the Wrigley. That the Mackenzie is a good river is well showm by a 
comparison of it with the Yukon. The Yukon has long ago demon- 
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strated its tremendous importance in the economic development of 
Alaska, yet in spite of the most expert piloting and the most careful 
buoying of its channel I have been stranded on the Yukon flats for 
two days in a steamer drawing only four feet of water, and progress 
up the river was finally possible only by unloading and abandoning 
on the riverbank practically all the freight we had on board. The 
contrast with the Mackenzie is striking, for the Wrigley drew six and 
one half feet against the Yukon boat^s four, was screw-propelled 
instead of being a stem-wheeler, ran over an unbuoyed course all the 
way, and had for a pilot a man who did not know the river particu- 
larly well but was merely a “good judge of water, and yet we had 
no serious trouble. Of course we ran aground now and then, but that 
was merely because we got out of the channel. In anticipation of 
these frequent groundings we carried all the lead and shot consigned 
to the North packed in 20()-pound sacks in the bow of the Wrigley 
so as to make her down b>' the bow ; then whenever she ran her nose 
into a sand bar, the passengers and crew would turn to and carrj’^ all 
the lead back to the stern, and we floated free again. 

The Mackenzie River had l)een built under the supervision of a 
veteran of the northern rivers and lakes, Captain J. W. Mills, from 
lumber sawed in the Company’s own sawmill near by. The old 
Wrigley had had but scant accommodations for six passengers ; the 
Mackenzie River provides for thirty-six. Of course she is not a large 
boat, but still she is a decade in advance of all other craft on the 
Mackenzie and would be a creditable boat even on the Yukon. 

The ice breaks out of the w'estern end of Athabasca I-4ike usually 
about the middle of May and out of its east end a week or two later, 
for the seasons seem a good deal colder as you go east. In 1907 
Slave River opened May 24th, at Smith Landing, which was considered 
a late spring, while in 1908 the ice broke off May 12th. There are 
usually tremendous ice jams in the rapids between Smith Landing and 
Fort Smith, and these retard the open water of the upper river so that 
it takes it several days to make the sixteen miles. The break-up 
is therefore about a week later at Fort Smith. 

Here, as in many other places on the river, we saw examples of 
the improvidence of the Indians. Even in winter they dress in im- 
ported cloth garments which are far more expensive and not half 
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so warm as the clothing they could make out of the skins of the ani- 
mals they kill. But similar things occur the world over. Perhaps 
it should not be regarded as strange, but rather as a proof of the 
universal brotherhood of man, that the Northern Indian would rather 
shiver in fashionable attire than be comfortable in the furs which are 
cheap and therefore unaristocratic. On Bear Lake I have known 
them to sell caribou skins at fifty cents apiece to buy a duck coat at 
eight or ten dollars, when two caribou skins would have made a 
much warmer garment. An Indian woman at Smith Landing, while 
we were there, traded twenty suckers, which was food enough for a 
week, for one pound of tinned salmon, which did not make even a 
meal for her, and this at a time w'hen she had been on short rations 
for several days on account of the want of fish, and when the twenty 
fish were all she had caught. Chocolate, imported English jams and 
marmalade, candies, and ribbons are the staple wares of these posts 
nowadays. It must be said that it was a part of the generally wise 
policy of the Hudson’s Bay Company not to encourage among the 
Indians the development of these expensive tastes which it is so 
difficult for them to find the means to satisfy, but of late years the 
Company has had to follow where other traders have led them and 
now, instead of taking into the country what they consider good for 
the Indian, they are forced to take in anything that the Indian will 
buy. It is only the wise laws of the land that have determined that 
these articles shall be candies and swei^tmeats instead of brandies 
and gin. 

Here, to the west of Smith Landing, in the w^oods, is the only 
herd of wild buffalo now in existence in the world. These are the 
so-called “wood buffalo,” of which there are several hundred. It is 
an easy walk from the river to the district they frequent, and any one 
can see them who has two or three days to spare and the money to 
hire an Indian guide. At present there is some effort being made to 
protect them from the extermination that has l>een the fate of the 
buffalo elsewhere. In connection with this general policy of the 
government, Major W. H. Uoutledge had been detailed to “look into 
the buffalo question,” and w^e found him now at Smith Landing on 
his way out. During the winter he had made the trip westward across 
the Salt lliv^er and had photographed one of the bands. He gave it 
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as his guess that there were at least three hundred of the animals and 
probably more. There were many stories of the Indians having gone 
out and shot buffalo since the protective laws were passed, but tiiese 
it was rather difficult to sift to the bottom, for some declared stoutly 
that it had been done within a year, and others declared with as 
great conviction that the thing had not been done at all. 

After staying for a few days at Smith Landing, where Dr. Ander- 
son and I were the guests of the factor, Mr. Maxficld Hamilton, we 
drove in a horse stage sixteen miles to Fort Smith. The road is 
through a forest and little has been done to improve it, but still it is 
very passable, for it leads chiefly through sandy land. Dr. Ander- 
son, who continually interested himself in such things, collected here 
a number of specimens of rare birds, and investigated the most 
northerly known pelican rookerj' on one of the islands of the Smith 
Rapids. Tlie young of these were already hatched on June 9th. 

Up to this time we had beeii traveling -with the transports of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. None of them were going forward beyond 
Fort Smith for some time to come. Dr. Anderson and I would have 
been compelled to proceed north alone had it not happened that some 
friends of ours were at Fort Smith, bound on a voyage to Bear Lake. 
They were the Englishmen C. D. Melvill and John Hornby, and with 
them was perhaps the best known of all the Hudson’s Bay men of the 
North, Mr. James Mackinlay, who had been factor at .several posts, 
and whose name is well known in the literature of the North through 
his connection with the journeys of David Hanburj’, Warburton 
Pike, Edward A. Preble, Gordon Gumming, and A. H. Harrison. 
They had a York boat and a scow, neither heavnly loaded, and were 
therefore easily able to take aboard our small outfit and us. They 
accordingly invited us to be their guests on the down-river journey 
as far as the mouth of Bear River. 

We started from Fort Smith June 11th and that afternoon 
stopped at the mouth of the Salt River to buy salt from the Indians, 
which they get nearly pure in a bed exposed a few miles upstream. 
They bring it down to the mouth of the Salt River, where they keep 
it for trading purposes, supplying the entire Mackenzie district with 
salt. 

The Indians everywhere along the river are dressed in general 
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like white men. Many of them speak English, often with a broad 
Scotch accent, for most of the Hudson's Bay factors, through a whole 
hundred years or more of the continuous occupation of the Mackenzie 
valley, have been Scotchmen and Orkneymen. Although practically 
unknown to science, these Indians are thoroughly sophisticated and 
have to a large extent forgotten the manners and customs of their 
ancestors. They are all Christianized, with the exception of one 
small tribe who live in the mountains westward from Fort Providence. 

It is a remarkable thing, as we have it from the stories of James 
Mackinlay and Joseph Hodgson and others who know them well, 
that this one tribe keep with jealousy the customs, religion, and 
language of their ancestors. They come down to Fort Providence 
to trade every summer, but they have nothing to do with the Chris- 
tianized Indians, nor with the white men, except in so far as they are 
compelled to in the mere matter of trading. These Indians are 
said by the Hudson's Bay men to differ strikingly from the rest of the 
natives in being more enterprising, more honorable, and thoroughly 
self-respecting. Up to four years ago, at least, they had constantly 
refused to take presents from the Canadian government, a thing which 
all the other Indians do under the name of treaty money." An 
arrangement was made a few years ago by which all the Indians, 
with the one exception noted, as far north as Fort Providence, signed 
away their ^‘tribal rights" in consideration of the payment to them 
ever>' year by the Canadian government of five dollars in money, and 
small presents of tea, flour, and other articles of trade. 

This is an arrangement which for the present at any rate does not 
seem to be doing the Indians any good, for they lose much valuable 
time in coming from great distances to the trading posts to wait for 
the treaty parties" of the Indian Department ; but the arrangement 
at least furnishes employment, no doubt both pleasant and profit- 
able, to a few white men who come each year bearing gifts and who 
make the annual round of the tribes. There is with them a doctor, 
usually, who takes a glance at whatever sick and maimed there may 
be in the Indian villages, and who no doubt picks up information of 
interest about the condition of the natives; but he could scarcely 
be suppos^ to do them much good, directly, by this one visit a year. 
It would be much more to the advantage of the Indian if the Cana- 
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dian government would do as the Danish government does in Green- 
landi and instead of sending these expensive parties on perfunctory 
visits, should station a medical man every two hundred or three 
hundred miles so that his services could be available when needed. 

We proceeded witliout adventure to the mouth of the Slave River, 
where through the kindness of Mr. Nagle we were taken in tow by 
one of his steamers and helped across Slave Lake. This is a great 
body of water, larger in area than Lake Erie, and the crossing of it 
would have been a fairly serious matter in the sort of craft we had. 
Before entering upon the real crossing of the Lake, we coasted west 
along its south shore from the mouth of the Slave to the mouth of the 
Hay River, where there is located a flourishing mission of the Church 
of England. Here we purchased, from the Rev. Mr. Vale, a whale 
boat perhaps twenty years old, which ten or more years ago had been 
secured by Bishop Reeve from the whalers of Herschel Island and 
had been brought up the river to be used on Slave Lake. It turned 
out that no one on Slav e Lake was used to the manipulation of such 
craft, and this boat, which on the ocean is accustomed to weather 
severe gales, was here considered unsafe and none cared to use it. 
Tlie boat was so leaky that after Mr. Nagle took her in tow behind 
the Eva it took constant bailing to keep her from being swamped. 
Everj' one not connected with the mission cautioned me against this 
purchase, saying the boat was rotten with age, but my opinion dif- 
fered from theirs and it tunic^d out that she gave us several years of 
good service in the Arctic. 

On my first visit to Hay River, in 19fK), the mission was in charge 
of Rev. Mr. Marsh, an excellent man in many ways, and remarkable 
as one of the first missionaries in the North to realize the deadliness 
to the Indian of the white man’s house. Few things are more com- 
mon in missionarj^ conferences than to have those who have just 
returned from work in distant fields show with pride the photo- 
graphs of the native communities at the time of the coming of the 
missionaries, and again a few years later. Typically the first picture 
shows a group of tents or wigwams, while twenty years later the 
missionary is able to point with pride to how, year by year, the number 
of cabins increased until now the last tipi has gone and a village of 
huts has replaced them. They do these things and we listen and 
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applaud, in spite of the fact that we ourselves have come to realize 
that the way to deal with tuberculosis, which is deadly among us 
but far more deadly among the primitive peoples, is to drive the 
affected out of the house and into tents in the open air; and 
while charitable organizations in New York are gathering money to 
send the invalids of the city into the open air, there are also in New 
York missionar\^ orgaiiizatioris gathering money to be used in herding 
the open air people into houses. While the missionary shows on the 
one hand a series of })ictures indicating the growth of his village of 
civilized looking dwellings, it would be interesting to ask him if he 
happens to have also a series of photographs illustrating the growth 
of the graveyard during the same period. No dwelling could be 
more sanitary and more likely to forestall tub(‘reulosis than the tipi 
of the Indians of the Mackenzie Valley. It is not only always filled 
with fresh air, ])Ut it inn er becomes filthy, because it is moved from 
jdace to ])lace befon' it has time to become so; Init when a house is 
built it ('annc»t be moved. The h()useke(‘t)iug methods wdiich are 
satisfactory in a lodge tliat is destined to stand in one place only 
wo or tlirfT weeks at a time, are entirely unsuitcd for the log cabin, 
Aiuch soon Ix'comes filthy and remains so. Eventually the germs 
of tuberculo.^is g(‘t into the house and obtain lodging in it. The 
members of llie same family catch the <lisease, one from the other, and 
when the family has been nearly or (piite exterminated by the 
scourge, another family nu)V(‘s in, for tlie building of a house is hard 
work and it is a comcnitmt thing to find one ready for your occupancy ; 
and so it is not only the family that built tlu' house that suffers but 
there is also through the house a i)r()cession of other families moving 
from the wigwam to th(‘ graveyard. 

Mr. Marsli saw tlu'sc' conditions and attcanpted to remedy them, 
but the Indians had birome used to the warmth of the hou.se and 
refused to go backtc^ tlu^irold tenting habits. One family in partic- 
ular had a daughter gnnvn to womanhood who showed in the spring 
the symptoms of tuberculosis. In the fall when they wanted to 
move back from their summer camp into their filthy cabin, Mr. 
Marsh gave the father a lecture on the imsanitariness of the house 
and on the necessity of their living in a tent that winter if 
they wanted to save their daughter’s life. But the arguments did 
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not appeal to the Indian. He could not see the germs that the 
missionary talked about, and did not believe that the cabin had 
anything to do with it. He announced that he knew better than to 
freeze in a tent if he could be comfortable in a house and therefore 
he would stay in the house. But it happened that Mr. Marsh had 
been a heavyweight prize fighter before he became a missionary, and 
so he walked into the Indian’s house one day and threw him and his 
family bodily outdoors and their gear after them, nailed up their 
doors and windows, and told them that he did not want to see them 
around the village until the next spring. There was some loud talk 
among the Indians and several threats of shooting and other vio- 
lence, but eventually the family moved out into the woods and stayed 
away all winter as directed. In the spring they came back with 
their daughter apparently cured, and when I saw her she looked as 
well as any woman there. Mr. Vale and Mr. Johnson have since 
taken up Mr. Marsh’s work along lines he had set for them and 
apparently with good results. In some other places, however, tuber- 
culosis has made a nearly dean sweep of the population. This is 
noticeably true at Fort VVrigley, where we were told that only nineteen 
hunters are left in all the territoiy belonging to that jjost. 

The ice in Slave Lake usually breaks up the first part of July. 
'The earliest crossing of it know'u took place some years ago on June 
23d. For two weeks or so before the lake can be actually crossed, 
the ice in it will be broken up and in motion. In 1908 the ice off 
Resolution began to move June 12th, and off Hay Riv'cr on June 15th. 
Hay River itself usually breaks up about a month ahead of the Lake. 

From Slave Lake north to the Arctic Ocean there are no interrup- 
tions to navigation and our travel proceedc*d smoothly and without 
adventure. Here and there we passed Indian lodges on the shore and 
Indian cabins, and on an average every two hundred miles a Hudson’s 
Bay post, where a mission is also located. 

The two churches that have workers in the field are the Roman 
Catholic and the Church of England, both of them doing considerable 
useful work. The Church of Rome has a much stronger hold upon 
the people, partly, no doubt, because of its earlier introduction into 
the country, and because also of its greater resources it is doing more 
worL After many years of observation of the labors of missionaries 
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I am inclined to the view that with the other churches the excellence 
of the results depends primarily upon the individual at any particular 
place, but that the Church of Rome has a system which produces 
results to some degree independent of the personality of the man. 
One weakness of other missionaries in general is that they come from 
cities and other places with crystallized notions of exactly what must 
be done and exactly how every one must live and act under no matter 
what conditions. The fundamental precepts of Christianity ap- 
parently seem to many of them to be linked with certain purely 
local customs of the city from which they happen to come, and they 
emphasize both equally. The three commandments, “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” “ Thou shalt keep the Sabbath holy, ” and “ Thou 
shalt eat thy potatoes with thy fork,” impress themselves with equal 
vividness upon the aborigines and are likely to be considered by them 
to be means of grace of coordinate value. But the missionaries of the 
Church of Rome seem less concerned about these inessentials. They 
are no less concerned than the missionaries of other churches about 
getting the Indian to change his religious views, but they seem less 
inclined to waste their strength in trying to persuade him to change 
the color of his coat. The net result of this difference is shown to 
be entirely in fav’^or of the Roman Church. These natives have, 
through the evolution of centuries, been ground into such perfect 
adjustment to their environment that the more you disturb this 
adjustment the more disastrous the result will be to the physical wd- 
fare of the native. 

Both the English Church and the Roman have schools in the Mac- 
kenzie district — the English at Hay River and the Roman at 
Fort Providence. At both places are men and women doing con- 
scientious and self-sacrificing work, and at both places numbers of 
Indians are learning to read and write, but nevertheless it seems to 
most observ'ers that the labor and expenditine of money are scarcely 
justified by tlie results. You have everywhere the Indians of the old 
type, who are ignorant of book learning but who still retain some of 
the integrity and self-respect of their ancestors. These men on the 
tidiole seem to be more self-confident and self-reliant than the educated 
ones, and are more likely to be making not only a living but also an 
honest living Somehow it seems that one of the first things an In- 
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dian learns in school is contempt for the ways of his ancestors; 
but after all, the ways of his ancestors are the only ways that can 
prevail in that country. Hunting and fishing are the necessary occu- 
pations of every man, and the sewing of clothes and the preparation 
of food are equally the inevitable work of the women. When a man 
who has no occupation otlier than that of hunter open to him gets 
to feel that he is above that occupation, the community has lost 
much and no one has gained anything. 

There are many people in the Mackenzie district who have given 
me much valuable information about their country, the greater part 
of which, however, has to be omitted here, but few men perhaps 
know the country l>etter than Father Giroux, formerly stationed at 
Arctic Red River but now in charge of iVocidence. He says it is 
true in the Mackenzie district, as it is among the Arctic Eskimo, that 
measles is the deadliest of all diseases. Tliere have bt^im several 
epidemics, so that it might be suppose<l that the most susct'ptible 
had been weeded out, and yet the last epidemic (11K)3) killtnl about 
one fifth of the entire population of t]u‘ Mackenzie Valley. He 
had noticeil also a distinct and universal diil’crtuK^* in health between 
those who wear white me‘n*s ( lothing and who live in white ineirs 
houses, as opj^oseM to thosi* who kiTp llie ancient customs in the 
matter of dress and dwellings. These same elements I have since 
found equally harmful among the Eskimo, although among them 
must be added the surely no less <iangerous element, the white 
men’s diet, whieh is no more suited to the jK'ople than white 
men’s clothing or houses. 

Grains and vt'getables of most kinds, and even strawberries, arc 
successfully cultivated at Providence. Xortli of that, the possible 
agricultural products get fewer an<l fewer, until finally the northern 
limit of successful potato growing is reach(‘<l near Fort Go<xl Hoix?, 
on the Arctic (arcle. Potatoes are grown farther north, but they do 
not mature and are not of good quality. 

In certain things the Mackenzie flistriet was n»»re a<lvanml the 
better part of a century ago than it is now ; the explorers of Franklin’s 
parties, for instance, found milk cow's at every I ludsoa’s Bay post and 
were able to get milk and cream as far north fis the Arctic Circle and 
even beyond. At tliat time, too, every jKJSt hud large stores of dried 
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meat and pemmican, so that if you had the good-will of the Company 
you could always stock up with provisions an^'where. Now this is 
all changed. Game has become so scarce that it would be difficult 
for the Company, eveii if they tried, to keep large stores of meat on 
hand. The importation of foodstuffs from the outside, on the other 
hand, has not grown easy as yet, and it is therefore much more difficult 
to buy provisions now than it was in Franklin's time. The trading 
posts are located now exactly where Franklin found them, so that tak- 
ing this into consideration, and the decrease of game all over the 
northern country, it is (*lear that exploration on such a plan as ours — 
that of living on the country — is more difficult now than it was a 
liundred years ago. Another eleriK^nt that makes the situation more 
risky is that while then you could count on finding Indians anywhere 
who could supply you with provisions, or at least give you information 
as to where game might be found, now there are so few of the Indians 
left alive, — and all of those left are so concentrated around the trading 
posts, — that you may go hundreds of miles without seeing a camp or 
a trail, where sevent>'-five or a hundred years ago you would have 
found the trails crossing each other and might have seen the camp 
smokes rising here and there. 

The food sui)plies of the difiVrent ])Osts vary according to location. 
In general the trading stations are divided into “fish posts” and 
“meat posts.” Fort Smith is a typical nu’at post, for caribou are 
found in the neighborhood and moose also; and the Indians not 
only get meat enougli for themselves and for the Avhite men, but 
the fur traders even find the abundance of the meat supply a handi- 
cap in their business, — for the Indian who has plenty to eat does not 
trap so energetically as do others who must pay in fur for some of 
their food. Kesoliition, Hay River, and Providence, on the other 
hand, are fish posts, while at any of the northern trading stations 
potatoes nowadays ])Iay a considerable part in the food supply, even 
as fur up as Good IIo])e. In certain places and in certain years 
rabbits are an important article of diet, but even when there is an 
abundance of this animal, the Indians consider themselves starving 
if they get nothing else, — and fairly enough, as my own party can 
testify, for any one who is compelled in winter to live for a period of 
several weeks on lean meat will actually starve, in this sense : that there 
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ai« laddng from his diet certain necessary elements, notably fat, and it 
makes no difference how much he eats, he will be hungry at the end of 
each meal, and eventually he will lose strength or become actually 
ill. The Eskimo who have provided themselves in summer with 
bags of seal oil can carry them into a rabbit country and can 
live on rabbits satisfactorily for months. The Indian, unfortunately 
for him, has no animal in his country so richly supplied with fat as 
is the seal, and nowadays he will make an effort to buy a small 
quantity of bacon to eat with his rabbits, unless he has a little 
caribou or moose fat stored up from the previous autumn. 

June 30th, we had our first sight of the Rocky Mountains, about 
four hours after leaving Fort Simpson. These are spurs of the 
Rockies which approach nearer and nearer to the river, until at Fort 
Wrigley the river skirts the foothills, while at Fort Norman, at the 
mouth of Bear Lake River, the mountains have even throvTi a chain 
of high hills across the Mackenzie. The highest of these is Bear Rock, 
standing north of Bear River in the angle between it and the Mao 
kenzie. 

We were told at Fort Wrigley that the Mackenzie River broke 
open May 22d, and had not been frozen solid until November 
18th of the fall before. These were considered average seasons. 
At Fort Good Hope, near the Arctic Circle, the Mackenzie may fre- 
quently be crossed on the ice as early as Novemlier 1st. The Mao 
kenzie freezes a few days ahead of Bear Lake River, on account, no 
doubt, of the swiftness of the latter, and also because of the compara- 
tive warmth of the water where it comes out of Bear Lake. The very 
head of Bear River, where it emerges from the lake, never freezes 
over all winter. 

At Fort Norman game conditions have undergone great changes 
dtuing the last fifty years. The mountain sheep (Ovis dalli) were 
then, as now, confined to the mountains west of the river, but the 
moose were also west of the river then, while since that time they 
have crossed the river and have gradually moved toward Bear Lake 
and encirded it until, in the summer of 1900, the first moose 
were seen by the Eskimo on Coronation Gulf near the mouth of the 
Coppermine River (a fact which, of course, was unknown to the 
Hudson’s Bay traders and which we learned from the Eskimo in the 
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summer of 1910). The caribou fifty years ago were abundant around 
Fort Norman and used to pass on their seasonal migrations in vast 
herds between Fort Norman and Bear Lake ; but for the last decade 
or two practically no caribou have been seen west of the lake, and the 
hunters have to go to the eastern end of it to get any. The Indians 
meantime have become not only few through disease, but have also 
lost their enterprise because of the ease with which they can make 
their living by sponging on the missions and the traders, and by 
catching a little fish in the Mackenzie ; very few of them, therefore, 
ever go to the eastern end of the lake for caribou unless some white 
man goes there too. For years: there had been no Indians around 
the mouth of the Dease River, but now that Melvill, Hornby, and 
Mackinlay were going in there, a number accompanied them. 

Another animal the migrations of which are of interest is the musk- 
rat. It has been spreading northeast at about the same rate as the 
moose. We found in 1910 that even the young men among the 
Eskimo of Coronation Gulf can remember the time when first they 
saw muskrats on the uppwr Dease, while to-day these animals are 
found much farther north than that, even going close down to the 
Arctic coast. The beaver, too, are said to be spreading northeast- 
ward, although they are not yet so near the ocean as to be seen by the 
Eskimo. 

We arrived at Fort Arctic Red River July 5th. This is the most 
northerly “fort” of the Hudson’s Bay Company on the Mackenzie 
River proper. It is, perhaps, a little late in the day to explain 
what we should have cjqdained in our first reference to the institu- 
tion known as a “fort” in the North. A Hudson’s Bay “fort” is 
typically a small group of log cabins consisting of the factor’s resi- 
dence, a store in which he trades with the Indians, and possibly 
a snuill house in which he keeps dried fish or other provisions. 
In the early days among the Indians to the south some of the 
Hudson’s Bay trading posts used to have stockades about them, 
and were, therefore, more deserving of the title of fort ; in the Mac- 
kenzie River district there is nothing to suggest special suitability 
for defending the trading posts against attack. In fact, there has 
never been any danger of attack, for a simple reason which may be 
worth pointing out. 
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In the fertile lands of the United States and Canada a saying grew 
up that “the only good Indian is a dead Indian/^ because the 
Indian encumbered the land which the farmer needed for cultivation 
of crops, and the miner for his digging and delving. The Indian was 
in the way and had to go, for we could not let questions of mere hu- 
manitarianism and justices restrain us from taking possession of the 
valuable lands that the Indian had inherited from his ancestors. 
In the South, economic and humanitarian interests were diametrically 
opposed, and the economic had their way. In the North, economic 
and humanitarian interests happened to coincide. The northern 
land w'as valueless to the farmer, and the country was of value to the 
trading companies only in so far as it produced fur ; and furs could best 
be secured by perpetuating the Imlian and keeping him in possession 
of the lands, because dead men do not set traps. The only good 
Indian in the North was the live Indian who brought in fur to sell. 
No doubt it is largeh* the result of this ecoriomic fact that the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company has always treattnl the Indian so well that it has 
never been to the Indian s interest to quarrel with the Company, any 
more than it was to the C’oinpany’s interest to quarrel with the 
Indian. And now that civilization, with its diseases, is making in- 
roads into the country, and the Indian sc*cins in danger of disapiiear- 
ing, it is not only human lives but also d(»Ilars and cents that the 
Company sees disap])caring before its cyt's. When they controlh'd 
all the North, they handled its probhuns a great dc‘al more wisely than 
the Canadian government has done since, although the (.^anadians 
hav'e been both wiser and eleaner-hand(*d than the people of the 
United States. But the (‘ompany no longer own Canada, and they 
are powerless to cheek the evil tendencies which they rccrognizc more 
clearly than any one else. 



CHAPTER III 


% % found on reaching the head of the Mackenzie delta 
that the river at this point had broken open May 22d, 
▼ ▼ and so had the Arctic Red River. This was a rather late 
spring, for w^e have since kiunvii the Mackenzie two hundred miles 
farther north, where it enters the ocean, to open up before the 20th 
of May. 

From the Arctic Red River wt descended to the head of the delta, 
termed Demarcation Point, and ascended the Peel River for eighteen 
miles to Fort Maepherson. Here I found many whom I knew w^ell 
from my previous expedition — my old friend John F'irth, w^ho has 
been in charge of nortluTly trading posts for the Company for the 
better part of half a century, the four officers and men of the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police, the Reverend and Mrs. C. E. 
Whittaker, and Miss Florence Hamilton, their assistant. The police 
detachment was under the command of Major A. M. Jarvis. It 
consisted of Sergeant Selig and tw o constables, the brothers Pearson. 
Although I had never met Major Jarvis before, it turned out that 
WT had several mutual friends. 

Dr. Anderson had remaincxl l>ehind at Fort Norman for the pur- 
pose of carrying on his investigations at that zoologically interesting 
locality, and 1 expected him to arrive with the steamer Mackenzie 
Rivefy which was due now* in a few days. My idea in hurrying so 
much to reach the mouth of the Mackenzie had been to make sure 
that I would not miss certain of the Eskimo wdiom I had it in mind 
to try and hire for the coming year. Since leaving Fort Norman I had 
traveled in the wdiale-boat purchased at Hay River, which w*as tow ed 
behind Mr. Nagle's steamer. This was Mr. Nagle’s first trip down 
the river and his steamer had never before gone farther than Arctic 
Red River, although the Hislop and Nagle Company had a trading 
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now ilMliilM that a whole party of natives is killed by eating white 
wfiale meat. This sort of tiling is referred to by the whalers ordi- 
Itetily as ptomai^ poisoning ; but it can scarcely be that, as I have 
seen tons .seinMecayed whale meat eaten and have never known 
a pu» ct tickness or death connected therewith, while the 

jpBiMnBB|a<niways occur at feasts which are held immediately after the 
of a whale, or else from whale meat that h^ been cut up 
promptly after the killing and stored so as to largely or entirtiy 
prevent its decay. 

On the lower posts of the Mackenzie River and here at Mac- 
{dietsotl WW had gradually been picking up such dogs as were for sale, 
and now had eleven all together. .So as to put in operation as early 
as possiMe our principle of living on the country, we began here to 
set our fish nets to get food for ourselves and the dogs, but there 
were so many other nets in the water that we got very little, and I 
had to buy a few himdred pounds of dried fish to eke out. 

July 14th tim steamer Mackenzie River arrived, bringing, besides 
the officers and men of the Hudson's Bay Company, Dr. Anderson and 
two women travelers. Miss Agnes Deans Cameron and Miss Jessie 
Brown. Miss Cameron had come to get material for a book on the 
Mackenzie River and listened eagerly to all the stories she heard 
about the North. Most of these were picturesque, but jud|png from 
tire ones which I personally heard related to Miss Cameron I should 
wy that a considerable portion of them were scarcely gospel truth. 
I iuqrpened to be, besides the mi.ssionary Mr, Wliittaker, the only 
person present who spoke any Eskimo at all, and I therefore volun- 
teered my services to Miss Cameron as her interpreter, but she de- 
dined them graciously, saying she preferred to get her impressions at 
first hand. She w«it into a considerable number of Eskimo tents 
for the purpose of securing information and local color. I have since 
heard what it was that the Eskimo thought she asked them, but I 
have not yet learned what it was that she tlioiight they told her in 
reply. 

On my first trip down the Mackenzie Elver all of the affairs of 
the Company had been under the direction fi# Mr. Thomas Anderson, 
an energetic and capable officer of the dd iscbool. He was ^ 
generous to a fault with his own property, I have good reason 
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know through boirig him in WiimiiH'g and Kdmonton, but as 
soon as he got intt) the North where everything he haiulK'd b(‘longed 
to the Company rather than to himself, he bt'eame parsimonious 
even to niggardliness ; and much of his talk eomvrned th<‘ d(‘generate 
later days when peo{)le insisted on living on such imported things as 
beans, canned corn, and tomatoes, wluTeas in his day they lived 
entirely on hsh and caribou meat. Now (everything was changed. 
Not only had the iiKKlt rii Mdckruzlr Ixiirr n'plaeed t!u‘ old-fashion(‘d 
IlVn/Ze//, but Thomas Ander>on had died, and tlu* allairs (*f the Com- 
pany were under th(‘ no h^ss (‘iu‘rgetie but completely modtTii 
dirt'etion of Mr. l>ral)ant. 1 remember how, in Mr. AndcTsoii 

boiled with indignation at having to carry on(‘ of the servants of th(‘ 
IIislop& Nagle Tra<ling Company as a passtaigia' for sivty miles from 
Red River to MaepluTson, and ln‘ spokt‘ with suppressed fury of the 
degenerate oHieiaN at Winnipeg who eompdled him to (‘ountc'nanei* 
such things ; and now we had in his stiaid Mr. brabant, who would 
have been the better ])leas('d the more of his ri\ aK’ men ho could ha\ (‘ 
carried, providing, of (’oursc, tluw pai<l him fares for transportation 
which yielded a ])rofit Xo the (’ompany. The change had b(‘en 
gradually taking {)lae(‘, but witli the coming of Mr. Brabant thi‘ 
transformation wa.> eomj>k‘te, from tlu* old ])oliey of exclusion of 
competitors to the modern on<‘ of unn‘>tri<*{(‘d eomjKt ition. 

Mr. Whittaker, who had no intention of di:;eont inning liis labors 
at Macpher:>on, found that through some miscarriage tin* su])plies 
intend(‘d for Inm had faih-d to mak(‘ connection at l ort Smith with 
the Mackenzie Iticrr. He and his family, then'fons found themselves 
with nothing to liv(‘ on for the winttT at Macpherson, and had to 
take passage u])^1ream to Hay Uiv<T. d’his ill wind l)lew iru' con- 
siderable good, for I wa.^ abh* to rent a go(*d whale-boat for tin* um* 
of my party from Mr. Whittaker, and to buy from him thna* excHlent 
young dogs, th(‘ faithful work of which througli tlu' coming four yt'ars 
was one of the fa<‘tor^ in '.uoh success as \\c had on our sledge* explora- 
tion. Three good dogs an* worth thirt<*en poor oih's, and a great 
deal more. 

July 10th ])r. Anderson and I in our two wdial(*-]>oats s(‘t out from 
Macpherson for the Arctic coast, distant about two hundnal mih‘s 
as the river runs. We were aceomjianied l)y two Eskimo boys, 
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whose services with us were temporary, aiul by Ilavinirk, whom I 
had known well upon iny i)revions ex})edition and whom I now en- 
gaged, together with his fainily of wife, dangliter of seven, and ado])ted 
son of about eighteen. The fainih' w<‘re on tlu* seaeoast and Ilavin- 
irk alone joiiu‘(l ns luTe, for hv. had eoine south in the service of a 
white man nam(‘d (’hris Stein, a retir(‘fl whaleman who is now a 
trader and trap])er in a small way in th^ Mackenzie delta. Mr. 
Stein was also an old friimd whom 1 kiH*w well during the winter of 
19()l)“liH)7, when he lived at Shingh* Point on the Arctic coast. 

In tra\a‘ling dowii the ri\'er we sailed wlu'u tlic wind was fair, 
and oc(*asionall>' tri('d to ta('k against a head wind, but in this we 
were usually not succ(‘ssful, for wlam th(‘ wind blows against the 
river evirrcnt tIktc is soon produc(*d a chopj^y sea, which is too 
much for a loaded whale-boat. In head winds and ('alms, therefore, 
W(‘ list'd to “track” tlu' boat. Thi.'^ proce>> consists in fastening a 
long liiH' to th(‘ boat mast about fi\'e fc(‘t up, and attaching either 
men or a dog t<'ani to tin* oIIkt <‘nd of tlu' line to tow the boat along 
tin* Ix'ach. 

\Vt' rcac!i(‘d t!i(‘ open oc(‘an dul\- 2'xl, but w(‘re delayed here 
somewhat b>- strong wind>, for, liki' tlu' dt'Ita flats of any other 
riv(T, th(‘ Mackenzie naaith is an excccMlingly dang(Tous i)lace in a 
high wind, wlu'ii mountainous breakers roll in from the open sea. 
On till* iMth W(‘ ri'aclu'd the first Ivkiino cam]) on the c'oast, at a 
{)lac(‘ called Xiakoiiak, just aftiT the suddim death of a woman and 
young girl fr()m w hin* whak* poisoning. This is another of the cases 
I ha\'(‘ sinct* luaird reb'rred to by mountiMl |)oli(‘em(m and wdialers 
as ])loinaiiu' ])oisoning. But tin* I'Xkimo (‘X])lain it by saying that 
th<‘ women di('d b(‘cause th(\v made sonu' c-aribou skin into garments 
th(‘ day aft(T they ate wliitc' whale. In otluT w'ords, tlnw had broken 
a taboo. IkT.sonally , 1 agree neitluT with th(' ]>olicemen nor the Es- 
kimo. It s(‘ems to iiK' tlu' ])oisoning (‘ould scanrly have been pto- 
maine, because tlu' nu'al after whieh the women sickemed took ])laee 
within thnr or four liours after the animal was killed; in fact, the 
pieces of nuait were j)ut right into the pot the monuait tlu'y were 
cut from tlu' animal. 

Wt* r(‘a(*hed the harbor behind th(‘ Sliiiigk' Point sandsi)it July 
21th. We were now* less than sixty iniks from IIcTsi'liel Island, and 
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•mbm #ij^ come in usuaQj^ IW tMliind the IlMdb4 Island 
saadM^ ^ hours or a day, and IImbd keep on with their 
wlaifiDg andae to like luxthwest, rettaiuBg to Herachel Island again 
only in September. It was thar^bre imperative for aU of us to get 
there ahead of the vessels, Iot the Eskimo wanted to trade, and some 
wanted to go ea^ along the coast, while we wanted to get certain sup> 
{dks diat had been shipped to us through San Francisco. We were 
also in iHq)es of getting a ship to carry us as far at least as Cape 
Bathurst on our road to Coronation Gulf. It was our plan to spend 
the coming winter near Cape Parrj', about one hundred miles east of 
the Bsost easterly known settlement of Eskinio, from whMi point we 
wanted to start the foDowing spring on our search to die eastward for 
Bsldtao who had not seen a white man. These we hoped to fold, if 
‘%e found them at all, about two hundred miles east of Cape Parry. 

But thou^ we were all in a hurin' to get to Herschel Island, we had 
to temain at Shingle Point .several da> s on account of strong bead 
winds. Then one day when I awf>ke in the morning I could sse 
by the way in which the wind bulged in the east aidb cd my tent that 
tbehoped-for fair wind had come at last. IkwtnotinwininralGeniog 
isyoompanicnis, hut before we had breakfast prqiatnd, a nanfoerof tlm 
ot^ Eskinio came to see us and asked whetlwr we intmided start- 
ing for Herschel Island that day. My answer was that of course we 
did, at which they seemed very well pleased and returned to tbar 
reqiective camps, struck their tents and got everything itad^ ha the 
Start. When breakfast was over I said to my Kidciiao that we 
would start now, but they replied that they could not be dw font to 
start, but would be glad to start if some other boat led df. Thy 
eatidained to me then that they were no longer heathen, as they had 
been two years ago when I was among them ; that they now knew 
God’s conunandmentH and were aware of the penalties whidi awaited 
the Sabbath-breaker. 1 asked them what difference it would make 
who started first. The reply was that God punished those who 
took the lead in evil-doing, and if some one else was willing to 
talie,||Mr lead and risk Uie ptimdiment, they were pmlesflSr 
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|M|iP ap^ IMK if I <xi^ am induce «me of tb«iB to ii»m 
pp oooM ^B 0 «r. I aooepmd this su^estion, but in twit after tent 
I got everywhere the same answer; "We are no longer heathen; we 
know ihe punishment that awaits the Sabbath-breaker. We were 
hoping that you would sail first, but as for us, none of us are willing 
to take the mqNmsibili^.” And so we sat there all day through a 
fair wind, all of us em;eriy willing to go, but all of us imwillii^ to 
had off in any "evil-doing.” Finally, towards sundown, a adi^ 
boat was seen coming from the east. It turned out to be the boat of 
the Royal Northwest Mounted Police, under command of Sergeant 
Selig. We signaled to them. I told Sergeant Sdig our prechoa**.; 
ment, and found, as I expected, that he was willing to help us out by 
stopping to eat a meal with us, and thus becoming one of our pmty, 
and thmi leacfing off in such a way that it became evident he took 
aU r^ponsil^ty upon himself and his boat. As soon as this fact 
was made known, there was great rejoicing in camp. Every tent 
was qukidy struck, and all the boats loaded, and when Sergeant Selig 
set saS im all fcdlowed him. But it was now near evening, and the 
wind fell with the sun. We had sat through a fair wind that could 
easily have taken us to Herschel Island, and now instead we had to 
row a large part of the way and finally, toward morning, to tack 
against head winds. Monday morning we passed King Point, where 
Amundsen wintated 190&-1906, and photographed the nuns of his 
hoiwe wludh Ae sea has dnce completely swept away, and Ae g^ass- 
grown grave of Wt&, Ae magnetician whose painstaking work brought 
so mueli credit to Amundsen's expedition. We reached Herschel 
Idaad at noon on Wednesday, to find, however, that Ae whaling ships 
had not yet arrived. 

was our first conflict with Chrfetiaaity, and we had come oS 
amod beat, as many oAwrs have done who have set Aemsdtvpi ; 
against the tpatlwaga of religion. The Eriimo had of course, wlpHj 
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1 was with tliem two yt^ars ht'foro, a reli^ion^ but it had not been 
Christianity. One frequently liears the n^inark that no j)eoi)le in 
the world ha\ e yet been found who are so low that thcw do not have a 
religion. This is absolutely true, but tlu' inf(Tene(‘ oin* is likely 
to draw is misleading. It is not only true that no people* are so 
low that they do not have a religion, but it is e(|ually true that the 
lower you go in the seale of human culture the more religion you 
find, and that races on the inte^lle'ctual leve'l of the* Eskimo have so 
much religion that a man scaren-ly turns his hanel ovtT without the 
act having a re!igiou> signifi<*anee‘. KveTy eveait in life, (‘very pos- 
sible circumstance', has its appro})riate' re'ligious formula. 

When I was with the* K>kimo in 11)07, they had not yet Ix'en 
Christianize'd, altliougli Mr. Wliittaker and other missionarie's of the 
(dmreh of England had be'cn working among theun for tin* l>ette‘r part 
of fifte*en yi'ars. It was then sai<l I>\ l*%kiinn and whits s alike that 
there wiTc perlia[)^ half a doze'u Alaskan l^-^kiino lixing in the* 
Mackenzie' district who liael bt'cn eonverte'd. besidrs one' Maeke'n/ie* 
Eskimo who wa^ married to an Ala^Tan ( hristian woman. That was 
tlie* condition whon I left the* Maekcn/a‘e in Se*ptt‘ml>er, 11)07. Wheai 
w<‘ re'turne'd in duly, lOoS, we found e very man, woman, and child 
e on vert t'd. 

This se'em> a rather >udde'n thing. e‘Spee'iall\' a*> the* mi.>>ionaries 
liael had .m) little influence' for the many yt‘ar'^ pre<‘eding. lint 

it appear^ tliat tin* -prtad of ( ’hri.-tianity among th<‘ E'^kimo was 
a- the spreaei <4 a habit or a fa>hion, mne li inde ed it was in eertalre 
(♦f the n<»rth<‘rn Emropean eoimtrios, the* hi>tor\ ed’ whieh is w<*ll 
known le) u>. In a geme ral wax it ->(‘ems true that ( 'liristianity 
first got it", foothokl in KeUzebue* Sound. Alaska, due- larg<‘l>', I have 
been tohl, to tin* work eif the Moravian Mi^-^ion. From then* the 
fa^hiem seem-' to have* -jiread b<uh ne»rthwanl along the* coast to 
T<u’r»t Hope* and nort he'a^tward nj> the* Knv'uk and Xeeatak rlv(‘rs, 
thence acros.s the* Arctic Mountains and dowi] the Ce»lville* to the* 
coast, (/hristianity, then, came* to tin- ^!-^kim(^ of Ee>int Harrow from 
two sides; th(‘y heard ed* it from the* Htunl Ileepe* IXkime* to the* we'st 
and from tfie* ('olville lv-,kimo to the* e-ast, and they, although nii.s- 
siemarie^s had been lab<»ring atnoiig tln'in for many years, seeun t<» 
have Iktu suddenly conv'crtcd. Apparently the*y felt this way about 
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it: if it is good enough for the Point Hope j)eople and the Colville 
people, it ought to be good enough for us. And when in the winter 
of 1907-1908, the Mackenzie River Eskimo lieard that all of 
the people to the westward had accepted the faith, they seem to 
have felt that it was about time for them to do so too, and they were 
converted in a body. 

When we reached Ilerschel Island, we did not go to the village in 
the northeast corner where the mounted poli(‘e barracks are situated 
as well as the Eskimo village, both of which are tliere because of the 
sandspit that makes tin* whalemen's harbor. This is not only an 
excellent harbor in summer, but also a nearly ideal wintering place 
for the whaling vess(‘ls which are shielded by the sandspit from the 
pressure of the oc(‘an ice. We pitched our cam]) on Flanders Point 
on the southeast corner of the island, for that is the best fishing place 
in the neighborhood, and we were here able to get not only fish 
enough for ourselves and our dogs, but also were able to lay by a 
considerable store for our expected boat journey. 

The first whaling sliip reached Ilerschel Island in 1889, and for 
a few years thereafti'r the industry pros]KT(‘d greatly. It was im- 
mens(‘ly ])rofitable, and at times as many as fourteen shi})s wintered 
in the Arctic at one tiim*. This luul a sudden effect on the fortunes 
of the Eskimo. Before that time they had b(‘en in the habit of 
making summer trading voyages up to Fort ]\Iacpherson to buy a 
few small things, but now, when this large whaling fleet came, all 
their conditions of life were changed. All of the articles which they 
had been used to buying, th(\v could now get cheai)ly or for nothing 
from the whaltTs, and they soon learned the use of a great many other 
articles, the V(Ty names and a]>i)earances of wliich were unknown to 
them iH'fore — articles whi<*h even the Hudson’s Bay factor at 
Maepherson had be(‘n com])(‘lled to do without. The shi])s brought, 
too, an abundance of j)rovisions. At first the Eskimo would have 
nothing to do with any of these ; but in the course of a few years tliey 
learned the us(‘ of flour, molass(\s, sugar, etc., wliich became first 
luxuries and then necessities It was im]>ortant for the whaling ships 
to get plenty of fresh caribou meat to kee]) their crews from getting 
scurvy, and they emidoyinl practically the whole poi)ulation in the 
pursuit of caribou, fish, ami jitarnhgan. Such things as flour, hard 
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bread, -sugar, aamed mests and ■ 
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meat. The £skiBu> of course prefened meat as an artidia III dBet, 
and now they were further impressed iddli th# loot that iNi tliHe 
man seemed to ccmsider meat of pricdesf vahm and the othet iM 
artides of Kttie value or none. Iileat, therehma, jCimie to Imoa A 
fabulous price compared with oth^ eommoditiea, and time 

of my experi^oe in the North, a pound of meat has been imdh more 
than a pound of any article of dvSised diet except tea. 

It would be a matter of too great detaS to eotar hwre hito the 
minute causes of the change in the Eiskiiiio’s hdnts of life, but the 
net result is that although the time from 1889 to 1906 is but a 
few years, still there has been greater change wrought among the 
Eskimo during that time than the Hudson’s Bay Company has been 
responnUe for among any of the northern Indians in a hundred years. 
The condition was now, therefore, serious, few tiie iHialing industry 
was beginning to show the signs of a gradual breakdown, which has 
since terminated in a oompirte collapse of the industry. The winter 
of 1907-1908, only one ihip, the JCarfuk, commanded by Captain James 
Wing, had wintered at Herschel Island, and he had been so short 
erf provisions and trading articles that the Eskimo oonstdmed thmnr 
selves to be suffering for want of many things to which they were used. 
It is true, as experience has ance shown, that in die absence of 
whalers the Eskimo of the Mackenzie River are aide to Hve pe*' 
fectly weU on tbe game mid fish of the oountiy ; but they did not 
think so themselves the summer of 1908, any more than those of US 
used to hi^ living think we can get along on the diaple Isie of the 
poor. The mounted police agreed with them in this, and every one 
therefore considered that they were fadng a critical winter. Whal* 
ing ships had been expected, but none came. F1na%, ilugittd IStb, 
the KarbA came in ngbt from the east, retumii^l the jHaniai 
Island stunnurwIiBB^caruise. I went over to bm Gipm Wof amd 


found tbAt be mm yery short of stores; hidortlH ^ oosupletdly 
out of migeir «(td ptrfntoes and many o*^ tmfm'Sod had onl^ A 
Iktie flo«f lefli litti 1^^^ 

imowelfl^irithnvafdtoti^ 

peet8lordW«OI^|;winter. It seenmd to iltetlm condition 






Eskimo whrile-boats loaded and with sails up ready to start. 
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l had lived Trith ttw Skiiino the year Wore and had seen 
ipita an abundance of fish there was in the eastern diannels of the 
MWcemde ddta, and I knew that fish and caribou were also identiful 
laiidMr east. But the whalers had never seen Eskuno living «iy- 
wbere exc^t around whaling ships and dk^iendent on them ; neither 
had the mounted police, and, consequmitly, it seenW to all of tlma 
that the district was facing a period of starvation. For mysdlf tmd my 
party I did not worry however, accept for one thing, -^that I had 
no matches. When by the 15th of August it b^an to seon fiheiy 
that no ships would come, I went to the mounted police and exidatned 
to them that I had everything that I considered necessary for mak- 
ing a living for myself and my party in the country with the excep- 
tion of matches, and asked them to give, lend, or sell my party a 
su£Scient quantity to do us the winter. This the commanding 
officer, Sergeant Fitzgerald, refused to do. He told me that if I 
would discharge all my Eskimo (1 had then engaged a party of nine 
all told), and if Dr. Anderson and I would live for the winter in a small 
house which he would assign to us near the barracks, then he would 
supply us with not only matches, but also everything that we needed 
to eat. It was in vain I explained to him that we had not ooioe 
to the country for the purpose of spending a winter at HoScW 
Island. His point of view was that he did not know or care why we 
had come, but he did know that we were now destitute and likdy 
to die of stjirv^ation, and it was his duty to supply us, in a way that 
suited him, with sufficient food to keep us from actual want. We 
could not agree on the possibility of a white man making a living in 
the country'. I told him that I needed but matches to be safe and 
independent, but he believed that a white man needed twelve 
months’ provisions of white man’s food in order to live twelve months 
in the countr>'. He pointed out that according to his view one of 
two things was sure to happen if he gave us matches : either we should 
go to the eastward as far as the most easterly civilized settlement, 
four hundred miles to the eastward at the Baillie Islands, and thrae 
^oome a chiir|[e upon those natives, — in 'other words, we wwe ib- 
oaii9|K!tent to look after ourselves, and so would have to be t a fau i 
^ ^ Baiffie Islands Eskimo, — or, in the other event, if wo 
the Baillie Islands settlement behind and went int# ||m 
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uninhabited district, wo should surely star\'e to death, and he did not 
want, as an ofHcer of the (h>vernnient, to be a party to either event. 
He further informed me that the laws of the Yukon gave him a right 
to ship Dr. AndiTson and me out of the country because we had no 
visible means of suppi)rt. But, he siiid, seeing he could accom- 
plish the same rt\snlt by refusing us matc hes, he would i)refer that 
method, and let us go west to Point Barrow for them. lie knew that 
we would then winter at Point Barrow, where the whaling station has 
abundant stor<‘s, an<l when' we should be in no danger of starving. 

I had previously gone to Captain Wing ai'd tried to get matches, 
but he had none, or at lea>t so fnw that none could be si)ared. He 
offt'red me. true enough, a package' said to contain a thousand mat(‘hes, 
and it seemed to me that we could go a long way on that, but this was 
quickly vetoed by Dr. Ande rson and tlu* Eskimo of our i)arty, who 
were all of them >fn<»ktu> and did not like the pros])ect of facing a 
winter without knowing they would 1 h‘ able to light a pipe whenever 
tlnw felt like it. There wa< nothing for it, then, but to turn west along 
the (*<mst towanb Point Barrow, hair hundrt'd mih*s away. We knew 
it would takt' all the summer to get there, but Dr. Anderson and I 
quickly readjusted our plans and made up our minds wt‘ would, aftcT 
getting the matcfies, attempt to >pend tlu* winte'r near tlu^ mouth of 
the Colville Biver, a di>triet which from tlu* point of view both of 
Z(K)logy and of cthnoh^gy was an attractive field of work. 

(Japtain Wing told us that (*vcntually he intended to try to get 
to Point Barrow, but lu* did not know how long he would stay at 
Herschcl Bland, lie promised, however, that on his way wc*st along 
the coast lu* would ktM*p a lookout for our ieoats. and if he overtook 
us he would take in. aboard and gi\'(‘ us a lift as far as Point Barrow. 
It tunu'd out that three days afte'r we start e<l, ('aptain Wing overtook 
us some fort> mih“^ west of Hersc lu*! Island, for we had made slow 
progress on acccuuit of hc'ad winds. W(* decided then to di\'ide our 
party. Dr. Andersrju would procet'd w(‘st along the coast in one of 
our vvhalc-lxmts with the Eskimo men, Ak[)ek and Xatkusiak, and 
the woman Sungauravik, all of whom we re* Ala^k^lns, while I took 
the other whale-boat and the Alaskan man Ilavinirk, his Mackenzie 
River wife, Mamayauk, and their dauglder Xogasak aboard the 
Knrlnk wilh me to Point Barrow. 
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My favorite thesis is that an adventure is a sign of incompetence. 
Few have disputed the Greek, or wlioever it was, that said, “Blessed 
is the country wliose history is uninteresting,’’ and no one (unless it be 
some journalist) will dispute the statement that '^blessed is the ex- 
ploring expedition tlie story of which is monotonous.” If everything 
is well managed, if there are no miscalculations or mistakes, then the 
things that happen are only the things you expected to happen, and 
for which you are ready and with which you can tlierefore deal. 
Being thoroughly alive to the truth of this princi))le, I am also 
thoroughly ashamed of owning up to such adventures as we have had, 
for they always reflect either on me, or the companions whom I have 
chosen, and therefore on me indirectly. By k(‘ei)ing steadily in view 
the two maxims, “Better lx* safe than sorry” and “Do in Rome as 
the Romans do,” Dr. Anderson and I manag(*d to conduct for nearly 
five years a satisfactorily monotonous ex])edition, and one the interest 
of which, so far as it has any interest, is in having attained the 
results which we set out to attain. 

But we did have some adventures, and the star part in one of them 
fell to me, August Kitli, just after I had separated from Dr. 
Anderson’s party, and when I was attempting to board the Karluk. 
It was a raw day, and we had all been sitting in our boats for hours, 
bundled up in as many clothes as we could poshibly }>ut on. When the 
Karluk came in wt^ stood out to iiU'ct her. Within two hundred yards 
of us she shut down her (sigines, but was still moving with considerable 
speed when W(‘ brought our boat u]) alongside. I was standing in the 
bow and threw the painter over the giinwah* of tlie Karluk to a group of 
men who w<‘re standing there to catch it. Ibit they were ap])arently 
numb with cold, as I was, and fumbled the ri)i)e before getting hold 
of it. I forgot eviTvthing else and was staring at them, wondering 
if those fellows were ever going to get hold of the ro})e, when sud- 
denly my boat bunted the Karluk, my foot caught in something and I 
made a clean dive overboard, going down almost vertically, head first. 
One thinks of many things in moments such as that, and I realized 
at once that I could not swim, bundled up as I was, and especially 
wearing hip wading boots of sealskin. I kept my eyes open of course, 
and could see the moment I struck the water a bight of my painter, 
perhaps twelve or fifteen feet down, and fortunately I was making 
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Tbe day after this little adventure we passed Fkaman Muid, 
which lies a little less than halfway frara Herschd Idaad to Point 
Barrow. Two years hdom, time had been Wrecked at this point 
Leffini^dl and MUdcdben's esidc»ing sdmoiier, and Mr. Leflk^ 
w^ had heos fivksg there ever »nee to do gecdofical and odm 
scientific wudk et an intensive diaractiv in the t&Mriet ainui4 
about, and e(|>ecii^ in die Badioott Mountains, whldi here fie about 
twenty mileB inland to the south. When we i^proached the Mlgad 
Mr. Leffini^Wdl bailed the Karbik with tlm desire <d talaag pbillliin In 
berlor San Prancboo. 1 madehme miother attempt to pi nmndmi 
but aldinngh LefiKngwel! had some be did not ooniilder he wold 
let Bse have any wfihout bfeskmg faith with oevtain .Eskiiwn fupnil 
whom Im had peomised to divkle diem. *Ihus dlMilieand ihp 
of mklmvinf to p aO the way to Poi«t Banow top| OMic^ 
Ota oiBT wity west kim IlHtoaa Island we lopt seoN^^ 
iDoire im, unto we got witMa about thiityinim of lyhi ibHl^ 
our way was ooaatiebdy hlodkeEi by apparently iiB|wiaMnji^ ioea. 
Here we had t|i m^hmadoii of why the whafiog veaBdi||||gM^ 
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Most Nokthkhly White Man’h DwEEUNci f>N the Continent. 
Thomas Gordon and his house six miles southwest of Point Barrow. 
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M Island. There was an ice blockade 

of them had been able to luFeak through, 
tile pngpm id tiie Karlvk was arrested, k ai^red that 
near ahoa^lMlWSen tla land and the ice, there was a nannw channel 
id dh(B|§||||W|k 'ICiiu is often the case (m the Arctic coa8t,and that is 
wiljr shallow draught can oftch get iNStiartiiW the 

laM ice-crusher, by smidy huggmg the ooaid; iak gmag 

in water too shod for the biggie vessel. 

I was in a hurry to reach Point Barrow, so I bade goodJby to 
Captain Wing and his officers and crew, all of whom had ^own us 
the gnMdea^ Idndaess, and lowered the whale-boat to try to reatii 
the wludkli statkm ahmg the shore. Mr. Leffingwell was also in a 
hurry and therefore took passage with us, to get as quickly as possible 
into communication with the whaling vessels which we felt sure 
would be lying tied up to the ice, or anchored just beyond Point 
Barrow. 

IIni «maU boa^ had no trouble. Part of the time 
we prpoeeifaKl through lagotnis, and part the time along the 
beach between the deep grounded ioe and the land. At J^nint 
Barrow, mutii to our surprise, we saw no vessels, and as thim Is. 
nothing but a native village at the Pcant itself, we rounded it and \ 
stood nine miles down the coast to the house of Mr. Ibomas Gotdasi, 
a man who has for many years hrid the distinction of living fartint 
north on continental America than any oth» white num. Bkre 
again we were disappointed, for Mr. Gordon was not at home. Mrs. 
Goedoo could give us only discouraging news, — no whaling vessels 
had yet been righted this year, and the ice blockade continued along 
the coast, so far as they knew. Mr. Gordon had taken the small 
bold and gone down the coast with the idea of possibly finding the 
.ubalmg fleet, thinking they might be in the ioe in the neighbor- 
hood of the Sea Horse Islands. Three miles farther on we found Mr. 
Charles D. Brower, and were received by him into tiie (for that coun- 
trjO sumptuous establishment of the Cape Smythe Whaling «®d 
Trading Company. The village of Cape &nythe, which ooaiwaifca - 
on the mt^ with post-office of Barro#> Alarim, is a town of 
f pofHilation % arinto of over four hundred %kuno, borides 
the prisrionmies, and the idiool li||d|iecs- 
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whalemen consisted of (besides the already named Mr, Gordon and 
Mr. Brower) Mr. John Hadley and Mr. Fred Hopson. The mis- 
sionary was Dr. H. U. Marsh, with his wife and four children, while 
in a government solioollionse we found Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Hawkeswortht with their assistant, Miss Annie Kocxllalook, a returned 
Carlisle student of Eskimo parentage. 



CHAPTER IV 

T he ice conditions, Mr. Brower told us, were worse this year 
than they had ever been before since 1884, when he first came 
to Point Barrow. In the worst previous seasons the ice 
had always I)een in motion parallel to the coast, even when it did not 
move away from the land enough to allow tlie coming of ships; but 
this year it did not seem to be moving at all in any direction. The 
spring had been an early one, so far as the disappearance of snow 
from the land was concerned, but after all, temperature has practi- 
cally notliing to do with the navigability of the Arctic Ocean north of 
Alaska. It is entirely a matter of the prevailing winds. When 
westerly winds blow, the ice is blocked solidly against the land, while 
with east(Tly winds tlu‘ ice goes abroad, leaving no obstructions to 
mudgation. Four yt'ars later, in the summer of 1912, I saw the 
Polar Sea west of Point Harrow a])parently as open as the Atlantic off 
Sandy Hook, — in si)ite of the fact that tlie summer of 1912 was the 
coldest of thirty years. 

Up to the 28d tliere was no change in the condidon of the ice 
which lay ofi’shore, white and apparently solid as in winter. Before 
the 24th, the wind elianged to a northeaster, which blew steadily 
for three days. There w<tc signs of motion in the ice on the second 
day. The third day tliere was a wide channel of clear water between 
the ice and the land. This channel widened until the ice was out 
of sight, and the fourth day tlie whaling ships came in, — the Beluga, 
Belvedere, Bowheud, Jeunetle, Narwhal, and Thrasher. They had 
fought ice ever .since rounding Point Hope, but had been longest 
delayed at Icy Cape. The U. S. Revenue Cutter Theti^f had follow’ed 
them as far as the Sea Horse Islands, but had turned around there 
with the timidity characteristic of revenue emitters. It cannot be 
that naval officers are es.sentially more timid than ordinary men, 
and the reason that tln^ stoutly built and powerful government vessels 
turn tail when comparatively weak freighting and wdialing ships 
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keep on into the ice, is no doubt the result of the general instructions 
under which the different craft sail. A whaler has to take risks and 
to get there at all costs. A whaling captain is justified in risking his 
ship, and even losing it, in an attempt to get to his destination ; 
whereas the commander of a government vessel always finds ample 
excuse for failure but no excuse if he loses his vessel. 

The whalers that had arrived were all steamers, but they reported 
several sailing vessels to be following them close behind, — the llmie 
/f., under Captain Fritz Wolki, bound for the eastward trade ; tlie 
schooner Challenge, Captain Theodore Peilerstni, intending to sail 
around Point Barrow and to winter there ; and l>esides these, freighting 
vessels carrying goods to Mr. Brower, the Mission, the Goveniment 
School, and to certain wealthy Eskimo who now carry on whaling 
on such a large scale that they buy groceries and other coramcxlities 
by tlie tens of tons, wholesale. Several of the whalemen were old 
friends: Captain Jim Tilton of the Bowhead I had first st'cn at Iler- 
schel Island in 19()fi, and Captain Porter of the Jeanette, at Ilerschel 
Island in 1907 ; Captain Steve Cottle and Mrs. Cottle, who always 
accompanies him on his whaling v'oyages, I had met several times, 
and last in July, 1907, when they found me doing archteological work 
on an uninhabited island near the Colvdlle and carrit^d me thence 
east to Ilerschel Island, from which point I struck south across the 
mountains on ray journey home from my first exjxedition ; Cajitain 
George Leavitt of the Narwhal had entertainwl me aboard his sliip 
in winter quarters at Ilerschel Island sev eral times during the winter 
of 1906-07, and had now brought me a consignment of ammuni- 
tion, kerosene, alcohol for the pres<‘niition of scientific .spc^cimens, and 
various things of that .sort, stmt North in his care by the American 
Mmseum of Natural Ilistorvi 

I had been c*ompelIed to cx)me to Point Barrow for the lack of 
matches, but now that I was there I needed a great many other things, 
for the season was so short that I crmld not fK^ssibly get east to the 
Mackenzie River before the freeze-up. Instead of being able to 
winter in a region well supplied with fish and game, as I should have 
been had I obtained matches at Herschel Island, I was now compelled 
to winter on the northern coast of Alaska, where ten years before 
there had been vast herds of caribou, but where there now is prac- 
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tically no game at all. The let-alone policy of the Government, the 
cupidity of traders, and the ignorance of the Eskimo themselves have 
practically destroyed the caribou as the buffalo was destroyed in 
our own West. The situation here, however, was fundamentally 
different. In the West the destruction of the buffalo was a necessity, 
for he cumbered the land which the farmers needed for the planting 
of crops; but the caribou graze on lands where no crops will ever 
grow. Shooting buffalo for their hides and for sport destroyed them 
a few years before they would have had to go an way ; but the shoot- 
ing of the caribou for the same reasons cannot be similarly extenuated, 
for had no more been killed than were needed for food and clothing 
for the population of tlie country itself, they would have lasted in- 
definitely, and would have been forever an economic resource not 
only for the Eskimo but for the country at large. 

As there could be no hope of our party '‘living on the country 
the coming winter, I had to buy from the whaling vessels food enough 
to take us through twelve months. I had no money, for I expected 
to buy nothing in the Arctic, but fortunately, several of the whaling 
captains knew me and realized the circumstances; I had there- 
fore no trouble in getting what I needed. But perhaps of greater 
service to me than anything else was the generosity of Mr. Gordon, 
who put at my disposal a small sloop capable of carrying about five 
tons of freight. Without the use of this boat I should have been 
unable to transport to the eastward as many supplies as my party 
needed. And now that I had her my crew was insufficient. I there- 
fore engaged Mr. Storker wStorkerson, an energetic man whom I knew 
well, for he had been the first mate on the schooner Duchess of Bed^ 
ford, of the Anglo-American Polar Expedition. He had come to the 
North aboard the Narwhal, intending to come into the ser\dce of Mr. 
Leffingwell, but now that Mr. Leffingwell was going home, he willingly 
conceded to Storkerson his freedom, and I was thereby enabled to 
secure a competent sailor and an ideal man for the work I had in hand. 

We loaded the sloop and our whale-boat to their full capacity with 
about five tons of our own goods and a ton and a half of Mr. Leffing- 
well’s, which we promised to try to deliver to the Eskimo who were 
working for him at Flaxman Island, about two hundred and fifty miles 
to the eastward. We also carried an Eskimo named Kunaluk, who 
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worked for Mr. It was four o^ lock in the afternoon of 

the 30th that we set sail from Mr. Brower's place at Cape Srnythe, 
heading nortlveast through a thick fog for Point Barrow, which 
W'as about twelve miles distant. The wind was easterly, so that we 
were able to steer almost a straight course along the l>each. Every 
two or three miles we would get too far offshore, and would have to 
tack in again. Of (*ourse each time we tacked we lost that much 
time, and Storkerson, who was in charge of the sloop, was keeping 
her up into the wind as much as possible. This (‘ircumstance was 
the cause of an adventure which came near being disastrous. 

I was in the bow of the boat, keeping a careful lookout ahead 
in the ff)g, for we expected that possibly we might suddenly run 
into groundeHl i(r. The fog cleared a little, so that we ha<l at least 
three hundre<l yards' warning of our ai)proach to a small cake of 
grounded ice wliich lay about two hundr(‘d yards offshore. As 
Storkerson was a sailor and I was not, I <iid not presunu* to command 
the sloop, btit merely suggestt'd to him that wt‘ had better go to 
leeward of the cake of ic(‘. We had plenty of time to <liscuss the 
matter, and I poirited out to him that I had always found it “Iw^t- 
ter to \ye safe than sorr\ ami fwtter to losr half an hour than 
to run the chanca* of an accident. But Storkerson said that there 
was no chancT of an accident, that we would easily be able to 
clear the cake to windward. The sloop was making more leeway, 
however, than he thought, and when we wen* about tvv(*nty-five yanls 
away from tin* cake SlorkiTson realized wt* were going to be unable 
to clear it, and therefore tried t(» tack ship; but the sloop refus(*<! to 
go about, and liefore w(* knew it we had (Tashe<i at full spcrtl into 
the ice and carried away our mast and rigging. Both of us thought 
that the boat was pn)bably stove* alMn but this did not turn out to 
l^e the fact. She was .s(» solidly built that she did not even spring 
a le-ak. I irnrm^diately jumped ujKifi the* cake of ice, carrying the 
painter of the sloop, and imide her fast to the ice; but the wiml was 
blowing so hard off.shore that it was hojH*less for us unaideel to try 
to get the crippled slor^p ashore. 

The fog was still thick, and we expected no rme to eorne along, 
for our whale-lxiat, manned by our E.skimo, liad disappeared an 
hour bt?fore into the fog ahead of us, and we thought they 
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would be at Point Barrow by now. No doubt they would 
eventually come back to look for us, but that was not likely 
to happen for twelve or fiftcnm hours. As long as the wind con- 
tinued strong northeast(‘rly we should be comparatively safe, 
although unable to get asliore ; but as soon as the wind changed to 
any other quarter the tide woulrl immediately rise and our grounded 
cake would float off and l>e carried out to sea by the strong currents 
whicli continually swvvp this coast. We had made up our minds to 
spending a few inactive hours on this cake of ice, waiting for some- 
thing to turn up, when all of a sudden there came out of the fog be- 
hind us our own whale-boat which had, b(‘cause of the fog, been going 
closer to the shore than we, and had found some friends camped on 
the beach with whom th(‘y had stopped to drink a cup of tea. This 
was great luck for us. \\v got our ropes out, and found that these were 
long enough for the whale-boat to take to a second cake of grounded 
ice that lay halfway between us and the shore. When this was done, 
all of us landed on the second cake of ice, and then hauled the sloop 
hand ovvr hand up to us. From this cake in turn tlie rope was run to 
the beach, and the second lap of the journey ashore was completed in the 
manner of the first. As soon as we reached solid land we got out the 
carpenter’s tools, most of which had bi'cn in our whale-boat, andStork- 
erson went energetically at the repairs of the sloop. The mast had not 
broken close down to the chrk, but within about ten fee*! of the top, so 
that after fifteen hours of hard work w'e had it spliced and were ready 
to put to sea again. 

The loss of this fifteen hours had been a serious blow to us, for no 
sooiKT had we gone ashore than the wind changed to a steady south- 
west breeze. Had we b(*en in a position to sail, these fifteen hours 
of fair wind would have taken us at least sixty miles beyond Point 
Barrow. As it was, however, we lost not only fifteen hours, but about 
six hours more through the running awjiy of our dogs, and the conse- 
quent search for them. When we finally rounded Point Barrow 
the fair wind had slackened to a gentle breeze which later on died 
down completely. The sloop was so heavy that she could not be 
rowed, and so we had to camp on a sandspit known to the Eskimo as 
Iglorak, which seems to be the same as that set down on the charts 
as Cooper’s Island. We went ashore here and camped, but soon a 
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strong northeaster blew up so suddenly that something had to be 
instantly done to save our heavily laden boats from being swamped 
in the breakers or crushed in the ice which was sure to come in within 
the next two or three hours. It took us but a few moments to 
bundle our camp gear into tlie boats, but unfortunately our dogs — 
some of them — had gone olf on the island squirrel hunting, and we 
could not get them quickly. I did not dare to leave them alone on 
the island for fear they might get fighting and tear each other to 
pieces, so I let the boats go without me, telling them to run into 
shelter, if they could, behind the westerly end of the second island 
west of us, where we knew there was a channel where the Point 
Barrow lagoon could be entered. As soon as they had succeeded in 
getting into shelter, they were to unload the whale-boat and to come 
back with it to fetch me. 

The boats should have been back in two hours at the most, had 
all gone well ; but all did not go well, for they found the channel so 
crooked that they dared not run into it, and preferred to anchor on 
a lee shore under the shelter of a big cake of grounded ice. The 
chief danger here was that small cakes of ice might float in be- 
hind the big sheltering cake, and might break the lx»ats in that w'ay ; 
but as only small cakes could possibly do this, the boats w^ere rendered 
comparatively safe by haring a man with a long {x)le standing on 
guard. When a cake of ice came floating along he would not be able 
to stop it, but he might, push it aside enough so that it would miss 
the boat. Storkerson and Kunaluk undert(X)k this work while 
Ilarinirk landed the camping gear from our whale-ljoat and came 
back to fetch me. He got to me in about eight hours instead of two, 
as I had exjjected, and it was already nearly dark. We both of us 
got wet nearly to the neck in the breakers when cariying the dogs 
out into the boat, and then we had perhaps the most exciting .sail in 
which I have ever taken part. We used a storm sail reefed down 
close, but the wind was fairly strong, and the speed of the boat 
must have been seven or eight miles per hour. It was dangerous 
work scudding dong like this through the darkness in a fragile 
cedar boat, with cakes of ice floating around you everywhere. We 
had several narrow escapes but no accident, and landed on the beach 
behind the grotmded cake where Storkerson was guarding the sloop. 
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It was a bad night for Storkerson and Kunaluk, but fairly com- 
fortable for the rest of us who slept ashore. The next morning the 
wind had moderated enough so that it seemed safe to try running 
into shelter behind the island, and we did so successfully. The chief 
trouble with our sloop was that she was too heavily laden. She 
carried about a ton more than she had ever carried before, and had 
only about six inches of free-board. For that reason we devoted the 
next day to carefully battening down the manhole and generally 
getting her deck so waterproof that the waves might wash over the 
craft without danger of her filling. 

The ice had been on the coast all summer, and possibly this was 
the reason why we now had the indications of an extraordinarily early 
fall, which worried us considerably, for although we had no hope of 
being able to reach the Mackenzie River, we still had fully expected 
to be able to get to or beyond the Colville, where we should be fairly 
well situated for the pursuit of ethnological and zoological studies 
in the winter, and for archaeological work in the spring. But thick 
ice was now forming on shallow water every night. It was with con- 
siderable relief, therefore, that on the morning of September 5th 
we sighted the schooner Rode //. going eastward. We headed off- 
shore to her, told her our troubles, and got her to take Mr. Leffing- 
well’s ton and a half of freight off our hands, for it seemed that her 
chances were really better than ours of being able to land the stuff 
at Flaxman Island. Captain Wolki also kindly took along some of 
my own gear, promising to try landing it at Flaxman Island. 

The afternoon of the 5th of September was the beginning of serious 
troubles for us, — troubles that were caused partly by untoward 
weather, but chiefly through the inaccuracy of the chart. We had 
been working eastward from Point Barrow along a continuous line of 
islands which the chart represents as ending near a place named 
Point Tangent, east of which the chart sets down a deep bay about 
five miles across. W© came to the end of our island cliain, and then 
followed the land along until, sure enough, we came to a bay. The 
chart was so perfectly definite in this quarter that we had no doubt 
this was the bay set down east of Point Tangent. We therefore 
steered southeast true, expecting to sight land in less than an horn 
at the furthest. But we kept going for several hours, and still no sight 
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of land. Then it occurred to us that j^ossibly the abundance of iron 
aboard our boats might hav^e set our com]>asses wrong, and so we 
headed inshore, stc^cring first south, and later on even southwest, 
but in spite of this we saw no land. After about six hours of sailing, 
and after going some fifteen or eighteen miles in crossing a bay that 
should hav'e been only fiv e miles wide, the slooj> all of a sudden went 
aground in four feet of water. We had betm having a southwesterly 
wind with a high tide; now all of a sudden the wind changed to 
northeast, and the tide went down perhaps two feet, — as it always 
does on this coast upon such a change of wind. The result was that 
not only was the sloop aground, but even the wat(‘r through which she 
had comejivas now so shallow that she could not i)f).ssibly get back 
over the same course. All the indications were that we must have 
gotten on to the mud flats of Smith Bay, but Smith Bay is the third 
and not the first bay east of Point Tangent, according to the charts. 
We know now that the two bays lK‘t\vt*en I\)int Tangent and Smith 
Bay are purely mythical. Had we had the faintest suspicion that we 
were crossing the mouth of Smith Bay, wc sliouhl have held our 
southeasterly course for twenty or twenty-five instead of ten or 
twelve mihs and should have made Pitt Point easily before the 
change of wind. 

It blew cold from the northeast, and it snowed a little, — all 
together our night on the shoals was a very iinph^asant one. Shortly 
after going aground in the ev'cning, Kunahik and I luid got out of 
the boat with tlie idea of Ix^ing able to push Ikt off tlie sand bar where 
she stuck. Wc luid been able to do this, only to find that she floate<l 
in a small depression, surrounded ev erywhere by sand banks that she 
could not (TOSS to get out. Wc wadt*<l about here and there, gauging 
the depth of the water by about how far up it came on us as we waded. 
Mu.shy ice was already forming. I was wc‘t well al>ove the waist, and 
Kunaluk, being smaller, was wet nearly to his shoulders, so that he 
rather had the worst of it. Marnayauk, who ummlly kept her nerve 
under tr> ing circumstances, was irrational and hard to get along with, 
and did not sleep all night, continually complaining that she did not 
see why we did not put ashore so that might have a chance of mak- 
ing a fire and getting something warm to eat. We all joined in pointing 
out to her that we had waded in complete circles around the sloop and 
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that there was no way of getting anywhere until the tide should rise 
on the change of wind. “ But,” she argued, “ if we stay here the wind is 
likely to blow up and the breakers will swamp us.” We appreciated 
that point quite as well as she did, but the fact remained that there 
was nothing to be done. 

The following day was clear and calm, with a slight rise of water. 
Low land was visible four or five miles to the south. Our exploration 
in the whale-boat that morning revealed the curious fact that while 
everything seemed hopelessly shoal out to seaward, we would be 
barely able to float the sloop landward into the channel of a river, in 
the delta of which we were evidently entangletl. There was nothing 
to do but go ashore, — seeing we could, — for w'e knew that we 
could at any time, on a rise of the water, come back along the same 
channel to the place where we now were. By careful work we got 
the sloop within half a mile of shore, anchored her there, and all 
went ashore in the whale-boat. We pitched a tent, had a comfortable 
warm meal, and went to sleep. 

The next morning there was glare ice all over Smith Bay, and 
winter had set in. Three days later we took an improvised sled out 
to the sloop where she lay, solidly frozen in the ice, and began haul- 
ing our stuff ashore. Had either myself or any of my Eskimo been 
required to name the place along the whole coast where we were 
least willing to be overtaken by winter, we should have agreed in 
naming the foot of Smith Bay where we now were. There were no 
people near, there was practically no game, there was less driftwood 
than anyw’here else, — the place had no redeeming features ; it was 
the deadliest, most desolate place on the whole coast. But of course 
we had to make the best of it. 

We hunted in all directions and got what game there was. Had 
we been just east to the mouth of Colville, where we should have 
preferred to be, we should have been able to get a few deer, the meat 
of which we did not need as much as we did the skins for clothing. 
In Smith Bay our game list for the entire time reads monotonously : 

September 9th : 6 marmots, 5 ptarmigan, 3 ducks. 

September 10th : 3 ptarmigan, 1 gull, 1 loon, 1 marmot, etc. 

The only variant came when on Sunday, the 30th, we got a 
solitary young swan. 
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We emi^oyed much of our time io wishing for a chance to get 
away, and in making preparations to that end. Driftwood was 
scarce and of poor quality, but still we managed to find sticks fairly 
suitable for sledge rimners, and a sledge was constructed. Dog bar^ 
ness was made of sailcloth, and a stove and stovepipe out of some 
empty kerosene tins. 

The ethnologist has this advantage over other scientists who 
go to the polar regions, that he has a gcxxl field for investigations 
wherever he is not alone. The navigator is hampered by the winds 
and seasons; the secrets that the geologist tries to decipher are 
covered up in winter by a blanket of snow ; but the ethnologist can 
learn something about human nature wherever he has companions, 
and strange and unpleasant situations are likely to bring out peculiar 
and interesting phases of character. For our Eskimo our present 
situation was not essentially j>eculiar, however; they are used to 
being overtaken by winter in places that do not suit them, and they 
simply put up with it as a matter of course. Their life goes on in 
the ordinaiy way, in the search for and the preparation of food, in 
the making of clothing, and in the exercise of their religious observ- 
ances. My notelx)ok for this period is therefore not barren. I re- 
corded folk-lore stories which my Eskimo told each other in the even- 
ings when the day’s hunting for marmot was over. I noted that 
Nogasak’s milk teeth were pulled out by her mother with a piect; of 
sinew and that they were not thrown away but were put carefully 
in^de of pieces of meat and fed to dogs. It is a matter of wise 
forethought to do this, for were some evilly disposed man to get hold 
of one of your teeth, he c-ould practic-e magic on you by practicing it 
on the tooth. This is the sympathetic magic known to many primi- 
tive peoples. You freeze a man’s tooth, or a paring of his finger 
nails, or a lock of his hair, and you give him chills ; you put these, 
or any other parts from his Ixaly, near a fire, and he suffers with 
a fever; you let them drop, and he is likely to have a fall in the 
mountains and to break some of his bones if not to kill him- 
self. Some Eskimo therefore will bum a tooth, put it into a marmot 
hole, or throw it into the sea; but the Mackenzie River Eskimo 
believe the safest way is to feed the tooth to a dog. 

I learned also why it is that animals allow themselves to be killed 
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by men. Tbe animals are much wiser than men, and know every- 
thing in the world, — including the thoughts of men ; but there are 
certain things which the animals need, and which they can get only 
from men. The seals and whales live in the salt water, and are there- 
fore continually thirsty. They have no means of getting fresh water, 
except to come to men for it. A seal will therefore allow himself to be 
killed by the hunter who will give him a drink of water in return ; 
that is why a dipperful of water is always poured into the mouth 
of a seal when he is brought ashore. If a hunter neglects to do this, 
all the other seals know about it, and no other seal will ever allow 
himself to be killed by that hunter, because he knows he is not going 
to get a drink. Every man who gives a seal a drink of water, and 
keeps this implied promise, is known by the other seals as a depend- 
able person, and they will prefer to be killed by him. There are other 
things which a seal would like to have done for it when it is dead, 
and some men are so careful to do everything that seals want that 
the seals tumble over themselves in their eagerness to be killed by that 
particular man. The polar bear does not suffer from thirst as much 
as the seal, for he can eat the fresh snow on top of the ice. But polar 
bears are unable to make for themselves certain tools which they 
need. What the male bears especially value are crooked knives and 
bow-drills, and the female bears are especially eager to get women’s 
knives, skin scrapers, and needle cases ; consequently when a polar bear 
has been killed his soul (tatkok) accompanies the skin into the man’s 
house and stays with the skin for several days (among most tribes, 
for four days if it is a male bear, and for five days if it is a female). 
The skin during this time is hung up at the rear end of the house, 
and with the skin are hung up the tools which the bear desires, ac- 
cording to the sex of the animal killed. At the end of the fourth or 
fifth day the soul of the bear is by a magic formula driven out of 
the house ; and when it goes away it takes away with it the souls 
of the tools which have been suspended with it and uses them 
thereafter. 

There are certmn manners and customs of humanity which are 
displeasing to polar bears, and for that reason those customs are 
carefully abjured during the period when the soul of the bear is in 
the man’s house. The bear, in other words, is treated as an honored 
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guest who must not be offended. If the bear’s soul has been properly 
treated during hb stay with the man, and if he has received the 
souls ftatkoit) of implements of good quality, then he will report 
those things in the land of the polar bears to which he returns, and 
other bears will be anxious to be killed by so reliable a man. If 
the wives of certain hunters are careless about treating the soub of the 
bears properly while they are in their houses, this will offend the bears 
quite as much as if the man who killed them had done it, and this may 
cause an excellent hunter to get no polar bears at all. Certain women 
are known in their communities for this very undesirable quality, 
and if a woman becomes a w'idow, her reputation for carelessness in 
treating the souls of animals may prevent her from getting a good 
second husband. 

This and similar things the ethnologist w'ho understands the 
language of the peo[)le he is among amtinually learns by merely 
being an observant member of the family. Direct questions seldom 
bring such things out, both because one does not know what to a.sk 
for, and because the Eskimo have a very definite idea of what sort of 
things it is that a white man believes in and approves of, and what 
sort of things he disbelieves in and ridicules, and they will in 
respon.se to questions tell exactly the things that they think will be 
approved of by the questioner. But one who is a member of the 
family, as I was, learns everj'thing as the ehildren around him learn, 
by obser\'ation, and b^' listening tf> the conversations of everyday life, 
and especially to the folk-lore stories that are told whenever any one 
has leisure to listen. 

We leametl also (a thing which has for generations been well 
known to the Eskimo) that .Smith Bay is the delta of a large river 
hitherto unnoticed by map-makers. It is probably the largest river 
west of the Colville in northern Alaska. It is too large to have a 
name as a whole, apparently, but one of its mouths is known as the 
Mayoriak, from the circumstance that the Point Barrow Eskimo on 
their trading voyages to the Colville in the spring ascend this river 
for some distance, until they come to a large lake knowm as Tasirkpuk, 
or "the big lake." From the eastern end of this lake there is a short 
portage to another river, which has its mouth just west of the mouth 
of the Colville. This eastward route is pursued by the Point Barrow 
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traders because it opens up earlier than the sea route along the coast. 
On their return journeys in the fall they never follow it, but come back 
by the sea. Going east, they carry skin boats (umiak) on their 
sleds as far as Smith Bay, where they take the water at the mouth of 
the Mayoriak. 
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carpenter tools, some camp gear, three hundred pounds of flour, 
fflxty pounds of good tea, two boxes of tobacco, and various other 
articles too numerous to mention. The ten caribou skins were of 
varying quality. The best of them were worth that year about five 
dollars apiece, and the total value of the ten skins could not have 
been more than thirty dollars. In other words, had this same 
Eskimo stayed at Point Barrow during the summer and been able 
to board a whaling ship with thirty dollars in his pocket, he could 
have bought ten deerskins of a corresponding quality, had they been 
carried by the ship, — although of course the ships carry only fairly 
good skins, averaging much better than the ten which he had secured 
in the Colville. 

These Eskimo told us that they had been overtaken by the 
freeze-up just east of Point Pitt and that they had come overland to 
this fishing lake where they were catching quite enough fish for them- 
selves and their dogs. Most of them e.KjK‘cted to proceed to Point 
Barrow in a day or two, but two families intended to spend the winter 
living on the fish they could catch. 

We returned home the same daj* and remained in camp, w'aiting 
for this band of Eskimo to call on us on their way to Point Barrow, 
for we w’anted to buy from one of them a set of w’halebone sled- 
runners to use on our improvised sled. The next evening when they 
came they camped beside us, and immcfliately made preparations 
for setting fish nets. We had several excellent fish nets in our boat, 
and I had said to my Eskimo in the beginning that I thought we 
ought to put them out to see if we could catch any fish ; but they 
said very definitely that there were no fish here. At that time I 
had had no experience with Eskimo in a country new to them. I 
had dealt only with Eskimo near at home, and my experience with 
them was that they knew exactly where to put nets, and knew also 
what places w'ere hopeless as fishing localities. I know now that the 
Eskimo temperament is that they never expect to find anything in 
any place where no one has found it before, so far as they know, and 
never having heard of any one catching fish in Smith Bay they had 
felt sure there would not be any. Now when tliese local Eskimo 
put out their nets, my Eskimo wanted to put out nets also, and argued 
vehemently our delaying our departure for a week or so, for they were 
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fish-hungry. I, however, insisted on starting in the morning, and 
we put none of our own nets out, although we shared in the fish which 
the vuators caught in considerable numbers right at our very door. 
This was a valuable lesson to me, and has on many occasions en- 
couraged me to go into districts that the Eskimo considered devoid 
of game and in which I have usually found plenty. 

The following day, accordingly, we left Smith Bay for the east. 
We had long before carried ashore everything from the sloop, and had 
erected a platform cache, which is a safe cache in this country, for 
there are no wolverines, and polar bears will seldom go into the 
bottom of a deep bay, depending for their food on the seals which 
they find in the open leads that only occur outside a straight line 
tangent to the points of the coast. 

Our journey was at first entirely without incident. We found no 
Eskimo and we had expected to find none, although of course the old, 
ruined houses which indicate the large population that has vanished are 
scattered along the coast ; but at Cape Ilalkett, on the 23d of September, 
a surpri.se awaited us. We saw the masts of a ship evidently frozen into 
the ice a few miles offshore from Halkett. The next day we went 
out to investigate, and found that this was the gasoline schooner 
Olga, commanded by Captain William Mogg. The Olga had been 
attempting to get out to the Pacific from her whaling and trading 
voyage in the east. They had passed the Rosie 11. just east of the 
mouth of the Colville, and were of the opinion that she, with my 
goods and Leffingw’ell’s, would be frozen in behind the Jones Islands, 
just east of the CoKille. On September 11th the Olga had run 
aground on a shoal about three miles off Halkett ; but for this mis- 
adventure she might have reached Point Barrow, but it took them 
so long to get her off with kedge anchors that a sudden si>ell of calm 
weather allowed the ice to freeze, and there they were, fast for eight 
months at least. The vessel was evidently in danger of two sorts : 
a strong on-shore wind was likely to crush up the ice, in which 
case it would crush the vessel with it ; or a strong offshore wind might 
carry the ice abroad, likewise taking the vessel with it. Captain 
Mogg had therefore wisely sent most of his more valuable stuff 
ashore on Cape Halkett Island. As he did not have provisions 
enough to winter, he was now preparing to abandon the Olga and to 
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take his crew to Point Barrow, where Mr. Brower would be abun- 
dantly able to take care of them. 

Captain Mogg entertained us aboard with great hospitality for a 
day, and urged us to stay longer ; but we could not, for we suspected 
that Dr. Anderson with his party of Eskimo must be frozen in some- 
where east of Flaxman Island, and there was need that we should 
get together to formulate our plans for the winter. Moreover, I 
was not sure how he was getting along. I had faith in their ability 
to get fish and ptarmigan, even if caribou failed them, and in the 
mountains south of Barter Island, sixty miles east of Flaxman Island, 
mountain sheep were at that time known to be fairly numerous. 
Still, there is " many a slip ” as the saying goes. We could not be 
completely at ease until we found out certain news of him, and I 
suspected he would feel similarly about us. 

In going eastward, September 27th, we found the ice off the mouth 
of the Colville still too thin for safe travel, and we had to go along 
the shore, thus nearly doubling our traveling distance, for the 
land has many and deep bights. We were able to shoot a few seal, 
and to get a ptarmigan, gull, or a duck now and then. Vfe were in 
no danger of shortage of food, for our load consisted of over two 
hundred pounds of pro^^3ions, besides the ammunition and camp 
gear. The ducks and gulls, we noticed, were all traveling west 
parallel to the coast. 

Just east of the Colville, at a point known to white men and 
Eskimo alike as Oliktok, but which on charts is called Beachy Point, 
we had luck in seeing a band of caribou. There were nine of them, 
and between Ilavinirk, Kunaluk, and me w’e got seven. Tliis was 
the first time in my experience that I had shot at caribou with 
Eskimo, and it was probably the first time in the experience of these 
Eskimo that they had ever seen a caribou killed by a white man. 
Ilavinirk and Kunaluk, accordingly, had some amusing arguments 
about the matter later on. They had agreed that neither one of them 
would shoot at a big bull caribou until the others had been killed, 
because he was sure to be poor and his skin would be less valuable than 
that of the younger animals; nevertheless the bull was dead now, 
and Ilavinirk said that 1 had killed it ; but Kunaluk said that could 
not be, and that one of them must have killed it by a stray shot. 
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although admittedly neither of them had aimed at it. Ilavimrk 
and Kunaluk had never hunted caribou together before, and we 
learned later that Kunaluk considered he himself had killed most of 
these caribou, and that I had certainly killed none — and it was 
doubtful whether Ilavinirk had killed any or not. But it was Eskimo 
custom — and by it he was willing to abide — that when three men 
shoot at a band of caribou, the booty shall be divided equally among 
the three. This did not suit me particularly, however, as I had been 
feeding and taking care of Kunaluk for some time, and I pointed out 
to him that by white men's custom all the animals belonged to me. 
I told him, however, that I was willing to concede the point only in 
the matter of the skins and would keep all of the meat. 

We stopped a day to make a platform cache for the meat, and that 
day Kunaluk, unaided, killed another caribou, so that we had the 
meat of eight to leave behind in cache. Three of the animals were 
skinned as specimens, and are now, with many others, in the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York. These are the first skins of 
caribou taken for scientific purposes on the north coast of Alaska 
east of Point Barrow. 

On October 8th, just west of the mouth of the Kuparuk River, 
I went inland alone and killed a young bull caribou which even Kuna- 
luk did not dispute had been shot by me. We had seen a band of 
caribou in another direction in the morning, and Ilavinirk and Kuna- 
luk had gone after them, but with no success. In the afternoon, 
however, the three of us together killed another bull caribou, so that 
at the mouth of the Kuparuk also we were able to leave behind a 
cache of meat. These we expected to be useful some time later in 
the winter when we should come back over the same trail. 

The low, coastal plain of northern Alaska is triangular in shape, 
with its apex at Point Barrow, perhaps two hundred miles north from 
the base, which is formed by the east and west running Alaskan spur 
of the Rocky Mountains, which a)mes within a few miles of the 
coast in eastern Alaska at the international boundary and meets 
the ocean in western Alaska at Cape Lisburne. This plain is so 
nearly level that in most places it is not possible, in going inland, 
to determine offhand whether you are going up hill or down. The 
rivers are all sluggish, but thirty or forty miles inland most of them 
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run between fairly high banks, which shows that the land does slope 
up, even though imperceptibly, towards the foothills. Just east of the 
Colville River at Oliktok, the mountains are probably about eighty 
miles inland. As you proceed eastward along the coast they be- 
come visible from near the mouth of the Kuparuk. Continuing east- 
ward they get steadily nearer the coast, and apparently higher, until 
their distance from the sea is not more than six or eight miles at 
Demarcation Point, while their highest places are probably about 
ten thousand feet in elevation and lie southward from Flaxman and 
Barter islands, where they contain a few small glaciers. 

This whole coastal plain was a few years ago an immense caribou 
pasture and inhabited by hundreds of Eskimo who lived mostly on 
the meat of the caribou. Of late years the country has been de- 
populated through the disappearance of the caribou. This fact 
explains the United States census returns as to the population of 
northern Alaska. To any one ignorant of the fads, the census figures 
seem to prove that the population of northern Alaska has remained 
stationary during the last two or three decades. This is .so far 
from being true that I am certain the population is not over ten per 
cent now of what it was in 1880. The trouble arises from the fact 
that the census cover«l only the coastal strip. The village of Cape 
Smji:he contained probably about four hundred inhabitants in 1880, 
and contains about that to-day. But only four persons are now living 
who are considered by the Eskimo themselves to belong to the Cape 
Smj'the tribe, and only twenty or twenty-one others who are descended 
from the Cape Smythe tribe through one parent. The fact is that 
the excessive death rate of the last thirtv vears would have nearlv 
wii)ed out the village but for the fact that the prosperity of the 
whaling industry there year by year brought in large numbers of immi- 
grants ; so that while thirty years ago it was safe to say that .sevent}'- 
five per cent of the four hundred Eskimo at Cape Smjthe must have 
been of that tribe, no more than seven per cent can now be considered 
to belong to it. The difference is made up by the immigrants, who, 
according to their own system of nomenclature, belong to a dozen 
or more tribes, and hail from districts as far apart as St. Lawrence 
Island in Bering Sea, and the mouth of the Mackenzie River in Arctic 
Canada,'while the majority come from inland and from the headwaters 
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of the Colville, Noatak, and Kuvuk rivers. It seems that the inland 
Eskimo, who by their head-form and other physical characteristics 
show clearly their admixture of Alaskan Indian blood, are more 
hardy than the coast people, or at least are less susceptible to the half 
dozen or so particularly deadly diseases which the white men of re- 
cent years have introduced. But hereafter the census figures will 
begin to be more truthful, for now the northern interior of Alaska is 
all deserted, and no recruits can come down from the mountains to 
fill in the vacant places left by diseases among the coastal Eskimo. 

It was the vanishing of the caribou from the interior coastal plain 
that drove down the Eskimo to the coast, and now it seems that the 
caribou are having a slight chance, for in large districts where for- 
merly they had to face the hunter, their only enemy is now the wolf. 
Temperamentally, the Eskimo expects to find ever;>i:hing next year 
as he found it last year ; consequently the belief died hard that the 
foothills were inexhaustibly supplied with caribou. But when star- 
vation had year after y('ar taken off families by groups, the Eskimo 
finally realized that the caribou in large numbers were a thing of the 
past; and they were so firmly impressed with the fact, that now 
they are assured that no caribou are in the interior, as they once 
thought they would be there forever. 

One result of this temperamental p)eculiarity was this, that during 
the winter of 1908-1909 tliere were numerous families huddled aroimd 
Flaxman Island (where, as it turned out, the Rosie //. w'as wintering) 
with the idea that it was impossible for them to get caribou for 
food or for clothing, while we went inland to w^here ever>' one said 
there was no game, and were able to live well. Our own small party 
that winter in northern Alaska killed more caribou than all the rest 
of the Eskimo of the country put together, because we had the faith 
to go and look for them where the Eskimo knew they no longer 
existed. 

At the Kuparuk River, after we had killed the two bull caribou 
spoken of above and cached the meat safely, we saw an abundance 
of tracks, and there is no doubt that had we stayed there to hunt we 
could have secured a comparative abundance of meat. But our chief 
anxiety now was to communicate with Dr. Anderson, and so we hurried 
on down the coast. Traveling at this time of the year on this poi^ 
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tkm of the northern coast of America is comfortable enough, for every 
few miles, — and in some cases every few hundreds of yards, — you 
find an abundance of driftwood for fuel . We therefore carried a sheet- 
iron stove which we used in our tent, and which made it a very cosy 
place indeed, even in stormy weather. In the fall, however, sledg- 
ing is often heavy on account of the salt water which, curiously 
enough, remains unfrozen, even in cold weather, on top of the ice in 
many places. Because of this water on the ice one is compelled in 
the early fall to wear boots with waterproof soles. The snow also 
cakes between the dogs’ toes, rendering them footsore. The hauling 
weight of the sleds is doubled or trebled by the inch or so of 
soaking wet snow on top of the ice. In looking over an expanse of 
icy sea the snow eveiywhere looks white and dry, but the feet of men 
and dogs and the runners of loaded sleds break continually through 
this dry and soft upper layer into the salty slush below. 

We reached Flaxman Island October 12th, to find the Rosie H. 
there in winter quarters, and Dr. Anderson staging in Mr. Leffing- 
well’s house, which he did at the invitation of Mr. Ned .Arey, an 
American miner of Ma\-flower descent who has lived in the northern 
country' for the last fifteen or twenty years, and who, during Mr. 
Leffingwell’s stay in the repon, had been associaterl with him con- 
tinually, and now, in a manner of speaking, represented him locally. 
Mr. Storkerson, whom I had found in every way an excellent man, 
quit our service at this place. My chief reason in engaging him in the 
beginning was that I wanted him to sail the .sloop. Misfortunes had 
prevented our getting the sloop any distance to the eastward , and I now 
no longer needed his services. lie, for his part, considered himself 
under obligations to Mr. LeflSngwcll, and told me that he believed Mr. 
Leffingwell’s outfit at Flaxman Island, which consisted not onl^' of 
his dwelling house there, but also of valuable gear such as chronom- 
eters and other expensive scientific instruments, as well as books, 
firearms, and other property, were likely to be stolen during 
the winter by Eskimo and might even be misappropriated by 
white men. The reasons Mr. Storkerson gave were perfectly 
satisfactory to me, especially as I wanted to decrease the size of my 
party, and he accordingly took possession of Mr. Leffingwell’s house 
and lived in it that winter on the stores which he found already 
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there and on others which he purchased from Captain Wolki of the 
Rosie H. 

Dr. Anderson told me that his party had been able to reach by 
open water Barter Island, which lies about sixty miles east of Flaxman 
Island. At this point they were overtaken by the frost September 6th, 
the same day we were in Smith Bay, over two hundred miles farther 
west. They tried to feed themselves and their dogs by setting fish 
nets along the coast, but met with little success, and were there- 
fore compelled to abandon their coast camp temporarily and to go 
inland up the so-called “ Oolahoola ” River, where they were more suo* 
cessful in the capture of brook trout and other fish, as well as in the 
killing of ptarmigan and marmot. They had also secured half a dozen 
caribou, but having over twenty dogs, they had not much more than 
made their living. 

At Flaxman Island Dr. Anderson and I talked over plans for the 
winter in detail. From a zoological point of view it seemed most 
important for him to go into the mountains south of Barter Island 
in search of the scientifically unknown mountain sheep, which would 
probably prove to be a variety of the Ovis dalli, and which, by native 
account, were fairly abundant. He would later on, if everything went 
well, go still farther south, beyond the mountains and the mountain- 
sheep country, into the Yukon Valley, where he hoped to take some 
specimens of the also scientifically unknown caribou of northern 
Alaska. These plans of his eventuated very well. During the 
four months that intervened between this and our next meeting 
he secured numerous specimens of sheep, caribou, and other far 
northern mammals, and incidentally had his first experience of “ liv- 
ing on the country.” In fact the caribou proved much more abim- 
dant than we had hoped for ; so abundant that had it not been for a 
shortage of tobacco. Dr. Anderson would have found considerable 
difiiculty in inducing the Eskimo to leave the fleshpots and com- 
fortable forest camps of the Yukon slope for the Arctic coast, where 
they could look forward to nothing better than living on the provisions 
we had purchased at Point Barrow ; and living on “ white men’s 
grub” is always a hardship to an Eskimo. It was, incidentally. Dr. 
Anderson’s first experience of living without salt, an ordeal which 
he had much dreaded, for he shared the common belief that salt is a 
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' the hpiger of a man who fasts. (The symptoms of starvation are 
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Jbnd Sdcaao the dislike of salt is so stnmg that a saltiness imper* 
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of Dr. Anderson’s party during the tone they 
spent is the mountains of Arctic Alaska were as intemtiag as any 
our whole espedition, and he has often told them to BtS, but 
ate Ms stcny and it is his place to tell it. 

Dr. Anderson took with him of our party of Eskimo only Davia- 
iih and Mamayauk, with their eight-year-old daughter Nogasak, 
but several other Eskimo voluntarily joined his fortunes and accom- 
panied him south. My own chief interests wwe in the people of 
the oouotty rather than in its sheep and caribou ; I accordingly turned 
west along the coast with the intention of landing some time on the 
CdviOe fiivo', which I supposed to be inhabit by a few families 
of inbud Edkimo. My companions were a man who bad been bc»n 
iat^^UfPe|UlW4&t«c^ named ^q>ek, with itia frilaj^BBgnpipavik 
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ai^lSl Wif« on llavinirk’s recolixBiendatipn. Ilavini^ lujil known 
aome six or eight years Wore when he, had been m energetic 
and successful hunter, but his wife Davinirk did not know ftt all. She 
was a strong-looking and prepossessing woman, and I had said to 
Ilavinirk wWi he recommended Akpdc to me that I would take him 
on his recommendation, but, that I would’take his wife on my own 
ju^liOent, for she was, as any one could see, a capable and competent 
person. It turned out that Akpek had been taken, ^ce Uavinirlc 
knew him, with the conunon oomplamt of the country — tuberenlWa 
— and was so weakened by it that his prowess as a hunter was larg^y 
gone ; while Ms w^e turned out to be the laziest and most slovenly 
person that 1 have dealt with among the Eskimo, proving inciden- 
tally that I am no better at reading Eskimo character than I am at 
reading that of my o\vn countrymen. Poor Akpek w’as willing 
enough had he had the strength to hunt, but his weakness kept him 
to the camp and the result was that be did much of the cooking and 
housework. The more difficult tasks of all kinds fell upon Natkusiak 
and me. The lady Sungauravik sddom turned a lumd to anj'thing 
useful. 

The three Eskimo and I with two sleds and deveu dogS Mt 
Flaxman Island, going west, October 20th. (hi our arrival there, 
ten days before, we had repented the fact that cmihou were to he foimd 
in Some numbers to the westward, and a man by the name of C)yarayidc 
had gone west with his family to trj' his fortune. Our second day out 
we met him coming back east to Flaxman Island with a small sled- 
load of caribou meat which he intended to sell to Captain Wolki of 
the Bosie H. He had killed six deer, it seemed, and had left his wife 
and two children to take care of the greater part of it while he 
wmit to Flaxman Island to sell some of it for ammunition and tea. 
He invited us to proceed to his camp and pitch ours beside it, for 
there was plenty of meat for all (for a day or two) and his wife would 
be glad of a neighbor while he was away. Accordingly we headed for 
the place indicated, reached it in tw'o days, and huated south fiposa 
, it for two days, hut with no success. We saw on the first Sigf a 
fw deer, it is true, but through mismanagemMit were : 

enough to them to shoot. ()ya«^|rak’8 meat 
gpEing notlcealfiiy unaHw on third d%% so we decide# it 
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better for Qyarayak’s wife and family to be neighborless than 
hungry, and proceeded west toward the meat cache we had made 
October 8th near the Kuparuk River and hunted from there again, 
likewise without success. The few caribou tracks we found seemed 
to be about two weeks old. 

At most seasons of the year one is considerably troubled with 
mirages ; perhaps more in siunmer than in winter, but in winter also. 
On my hunts at this time I was frequently deceived not so much by 
the mere app>earance of objects out of all natural proportion, but more 
especially by their apparent motion and their disappearances and 
reappearances on the level snow surface. Where the only game to 
be expected is caribou you take it for granted that w'hatever black 
speck you see is probably a caribou and the probability ordinarily 
becomes a certainty if you see the thing move. I was a little inex- 
perienced in these matters and during the three or four days we 
camped near the Kuparuk River I several times allowed myself to be 
deceived by black sjHJcks moving on the distant horizon, exactly after 
the manner of caribou. That there coidd have been no li\’ing thing 
was always eventually shown by the fact that there w^as no trail 
left in the spotless snow. The mountains inland were %nsible and 
were continually changing their shapes but they seldom looked like 
real mountains. More frequently they simulated the w'ater-front ap- 
pearance of New York sky-scrapers, even to chimneys and w'hiffs 
of smoke. They would continually change their shape and order, 
and at times seemed to be marching in single file either to the east 
or west. 

I think it is Davnd Hanbury who tells of mistaking a lemming for 
a musk-ox, and Lieutenant Gotfred Hansen speaks of being astounded 
by the courage with which his dogs attacked a polar bear, and of 
being dumfoimded not only at seeing them killing the bear but more 
espedally at one of the dogs bringing the bear back in his mouth. 
It turned out, of course, that the polar bear had been an Arctic fox. 
In things of this sort there is always a certain amount of suggestion ; 
Hanbury had his mind centered on musk-oxen, and Hansen was ex- 
pecting to see a polar bear. On one occasion when I had strongly 
in mind the scientific value, as well as the food value, of the grizzly 
bear, I discovered a grizzly sitting on a hill slope outside of his den, 
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for it was October and they had already “holed up.” I was sur- 
prised to find the bear awake so late in the season, but delighted at 
my opportunity not only of securing meat and a valuable skin but 
also of seeing the animal’s habitation ready for its winter occupancy. 
After giving an hour or so to a lengthy detour by which I was en- 
abled to approach the animal from behind under cover of the hill in 
the slope of which his den was located, I found nothing but a few 
marmot tracks and a small heap of earth upon which the marmot 
had been sitting an hour before. Such things happen continually. 

The main reason for such cases of self-deception is that one sees 
things under circumstances that give one no idea of the distance, and 
con.sequently one has no scale for comparison. The marmot at twenty 
yards occupies as large a \dsual angle as a grizzly bear at several 
hundred, and if you suppose the marmot to be several hundred yards 
away you naturally take him for a bear. There is, under certain 
conditions of hazy Arctic light, nothing to give you a measure 
of the distance, nothing to furnish a scale to determine size by 
comparison. 

After a few days of vain hunts and mirage-chasing, we started 
west along the coast again, and on October 30th we saw caribou. 
When we caught sight of the band they were about to disappear 
behind a hill, and we could not tell exactly what direction they would 
take. Natkusiak and Akpek therefore went one way and I another 
to try to head them off. It turned out that I missed the animals, 
but the Eskimo came up with the band, and in a fusillade of thirty 
or forty shots at fairly close range they secured tw'o caribou. The 
poor shooting was no doubt due chiefly to a slight fog which made 
them overe.stimate the distance. The animals were really much 
closer than they appeared ; under the impression they were far off, 
the hunters raised their rifle-sights and consequently shot over. It 
is the great advantage of such a rifle as the Mannlicher-Schoenaur 
that it has a comparatively flat trajectory and one does not have to 
worry so much about judging distances as one has to with an ordinary 
rifle such as my Eskimo used. 

October 31st Oywayak and his family overtook us, coming from 
the east. We had been moving slowly, partly with the expectation of 
Qyarayak’s coming, for he had, when we met him before, expressed 
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a desire to accompany us to the Colville, to visit his daughter, who 
was being brought up by a Colville River family, November 1st, 
while our two sleds and Oj^arayak’s were moving west along the 
sea ice, I hunted, according to my usual custom, parallel to the coast a 
few miles inland. I was looking for caribou or their tracks, but on 
this day, somewhat to my surprise, I found not what I was looking 
for but the recent trail of a polar bear instead, leading directly inland. 
The Eskimo had seen the tracks also on the coast, and I could see 
through ray glasses that they had stopped to consult over them. 
Clearly this w’as the trail of a female going inland to hibernate, a 
tiling w hich the male polar bears never do, so far as I know. It seemed 
to me likely that we could overtake the animal if we made pursuit 
at once, so I hurried dow n to w here the Eskimo w'ere and told them 
to make camp, while Xatkusiak and I w ith a light sled took the trail. 

We followed the trail inland all the rest of that day and all the 
next. It had been the ojiinion of the Eskimo that half a day's journey 
W’ould surely bring us to w here the animal had stopinnl to dig a hole 
in some soft bank to spend the winter there ; but in this, as in many 
other opinions about the haliits of animals, the Eskimo were WTong. 
We follow'ed without result the first day and all of the second. It 
W’as bitterly cold and the snow drifted a little, but w’c should probably 
not have given up the chase even on the third day except for the 
complication that arose that morning in finding all of our dogs missing 
when we emerged from our tent after breakfast. The probability 
was that a band of caribou had passed us to w indw’^ard in the night ; 
the dogs had probably scented them and had gone off on a hunt of 
their owm. Xatkusiak and I accordingly went out in different direc- 
tions, not so much carilK)u hunting as dog hunting. I happened 
upon a band of caribou, how^ever, of which I secured only one. 

There seemed to be no prospect of overtaking the bear, for evi- 
dently she had be^en moving not only in a direct line for the moun- 
tains, which were visible to the south from our turning point, but she 
had never stopped more than a moment at a time and then only to 
dig up a little moss on which she had been feeding. We decided, 
therefore, to load on our sled the meat of the deer killed and start for 
the coast, which w^e did even though our best dog had not returned ; 
the rest had straggled home to camp during the day, and one had been 
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following by scent the caribou I killed and had come up to us where we 
were skinning it. 

It took us two days to get back to the coast where we had left our 
Eskimo in camp. We found only a vacated camp site, however — they 
had evidently moved on to the west with the intention of reaching 
Oliktok, where we had cached the meat of eight caribou about a month 
before. Although we reached the coast only after dark, the trail of 
our party was plainly to be seen and we followed it, getting to their 
camp about midnight to find tliat our lost dog Lindy had preceded 
us by a few hours. He had evidently been lost and wandering 
about inland for two days. He was more tired than the dogs that 
had had the work of hauling our sled, and hungrier, poor fellow. I 
thought he looked as if he were sorry — not so much sorry, I 
fancied, that he had missed his meals, but sorry that he had not 
been there to help us with the heavy loads. I had not the slight- 
est suspicion that he had run away from us to escape from hauling. 
That was not his way. During the two years we worked together 
he never shirked a pound in fair or foul weather. He seemed to con- 
sider doing his part a privilege as well as a duty. He had come into 
our service on the Mackenzie River four months before the time of 
w’hich we are writing, and we were just beginning to know each other. 
He w’as an Indian’s dog but with a white man’s self-respect and sta- 
bility of character. During the two years that follow^ed we grew 
closer and closer together. I do not know which of us w^as fonder of 
the other. When he came to die I lost my best friend in the w’orid, 
whom I shall never forget. 

The last few miles of our road home from the bear hunt, the even- 
ing of November 6th, wx' had a headwind of about fifteen miles an hour 
— just enough so the snow Avas drifting along the ground. Although 
we had had winter for about tw^o months none of us had suffered a 
frost bite, but this evening Natkusiak froze his face considerably. 
It is one of the common superstitions about the North that Eskimo as 
a class can stand more cold than wdiite men. As a matter of fact the 
readiness with which a man’s face freezes is an individual rather than 
a racial characteristic. It dei>ends, no doubt, partly at least, on the 
blood circulation. It happened that although Natkusiak could stand 
the cold in a general way better than any other member of our 
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party, white or Eskimo, he was always each year the first to freeze 
his face, and kept freezing it continually all winter. Of course a 
frozen cheek or nose is no more serious than a sunburn, if you thaw it 
out with your warm hand promptly so soon as it begins to freeze. 

It is curious how many an Arctic explorer has carried with him 
through lengthy experience in tlie North superstitions about cold 
which have grown up among his ancestry in warm climates. One 
of these superstitions is that when your face or any other part of 
your body begins to freeze you must thaw it out with an application 
of snow. Few things could be more absurd. Any high-school pupil 
could tell us offhand what would happen if liquid air were applied 
to a man's cheek or nose; of course the part would freeze in- 
stantly. The same would be true of the snow of carbon dioxide, 
and the same is true of the snow of water except, of course, that 
the freezing will not be so nearly instantaneous. 

Nothing I have read in the literature of the Arctic ever impressed 
me more than the account of one of the famous explorers of half a 
Centura' ago who tells how he dealt with a frost bite. The stor\' runs 
substantially as follows : A sknlge party was traveling along one day 
when the commander of a sudden noticed a small spot of white the 
size of a ten-cent piece u^xm poor Mr. So-and-So's chec'k. With 
promptness upon which he prides himstdf in the narrative, he imme- 
diately ordered a halt and camp to be pitchcnl, and while the other 
men of the i)arty were thus occupied the commander rubbed poor 
Mr. So-and-So's cheek with snow’, but ‘'so intense was the cold," he 
tells us, that before camp was finally pitched the wretched man's 
entire face was frozen. 

Such ignorance of elemcntarj’ things as this stor>’ show’s can be 
justified only by pointing out that a great many other Arctic explorers 
have knowm no better. Even in a w'arm room it would he ix>ssible 
to freeze a man's w’hole face by rubbing it with snow which was 
brought in from out-of-doors when the temperature was anything 
below minus 40® F. The whole secret of dealing with frost bites is 
to keep your hands warm, and (w’hen the weather is severe) to run 
your hand over your face everj^ few minutes to see if any part of it be 
frozen. Usimlly you can also keep yourself fairly w^ell informed of 
the condition of your face by continually wrinkling it and making 
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faces.” If a spot of skin on your cheek or chin the size of a twenty- 
five-cent piece becomes stiff you can always detect it by making a 
grimace. Then all you have to do is take your warm hand out of 
your mitten and press it on the frozen spot for a moment until the 
whiteness and stiffness are gone. In the very coldest of weather our 
method of taking care of the face is a little different, however. When 
a man is properly dressed for winter his coat is a loose-fitting one 
with the sleeves cut so that any time he likes he can pull his arm out 
of the sleeve and carry his hand on his naked breast inside his coat. 
The neck of the coat is made loose, and whenever any part of his face 
refuses to wrinkle up he pushes his hand up through the loose-fitting 
neck of the coat and presses it for a moment on the stiffened portion of 
the face. So soon as the frozen spot is thawed out he pulls his hand 
in upon his breast again. In this way one can walk all day facing 
a steady breeze at — ,35° or — 40° F., which is the worst kind of 
weather one ever gets in the Arctic, for when the temperature falls 
to — 50° or below — 50° there is always a dead calm. Apparently 
the friction of air in motion raises the temj>erature, for if there be a 
calm at — 50° and the wind begin to rise, then the temperature rises 
as the wind rises until at sixty mUes an hour the temperature will 
generally be uj) to + 10° or + 15° F. at anytime of winter. A sixty- 
mile wind at 0° F. feels colder and does more damage than a fifteen- 
mile wind at — 30° or a calm at — 50°. 

One more thing is essential to keep the face from freezing ; it 
must always be clean shaven. For if you wear a beard the moisture 
of your breath congeals on it and makes for you a face mask that is 
separated by an air space of a quarter of an inch or so from the skin 
of your face. If then you begin to freeze you cannot get at your 
cheek or chin to thaw it out with the w'arm palm of your hand, as you 
could do in a twinkling if your face were smooth shaven. On my first 
expedition, before I fully realized this fact, I once traveled against a 
rather warm blizzard all day, and not only my breath froze on my 
beard but also the snow which struck my face melted and formed ice, 
until a mask covered my whole face. I tried at first to thaw the ice 
off with my hands, but I .soon saw I had to choose between having my 
face freeze and having my hands freeze, and of course there is no 
choice; your hands and feet you must protect at all costs. The 
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result was that when I got into camp in the evening the ice mask I 
wore must have weighed several pounds. It covered all my face 
except that I had kept one eye open, allowing the other to freeze 
over. A day or two later the skin began to peel off all the way from 
above my eyebrows to my “Adam’s apple.” The weather had not 
been very cold and the freezing proved to be only skin deep, but 
had I been smooth shaven my face would probably not have frozen 
at all. On another occasion when I got lost alone, and had to build 
a snow house (without a fire) in which to sleep overnight, my beard 
had frozen so solidly to the hood of my coat that it took me several 
hoius of thawing away with my hands after I got into camp before 
I could pull m3' coat off, with the result that there thawed on me and 
made me soaking wet some snow which had blown in between my 
outer and inner coat through a rent in the outer one, and which I 
could have shaken out in a moment had I been able to pull the outer 
coat off. But it would not come off — my beard and the lining of 
the hood were welded by a mass of ice. 

The most elementary thing, then, to keep your face from freezing, 
is to keep it smooth shaven. A face mask of skin or cloth is of no 
avail. It protects 3'ou for half an hour or so in the morning, but 
then ice forms upon it, and no matter what the material may be to 
begin with, the mask becomes an ice mask and gives 3'ou no further 
comfort. By actual trial I have found also that the hood you wear 
should not come close around the face. The t3'pical Eskimo hood 
merely covers the ears and leaves the whole forward half of the head 
unprotected. The first improvement that a white man usiially tries 
to make on Eskimo clothing is that of having the hood come farther 
forward so as to “fit snug alxnit the face” and leave but a small part 
of it expose^l. The result is that if the hood comes out to the cheek 
bones and to the point of the chin, a circle of hoarfrost forms on the 
face along the edge of the trimming of the hood, and presently the 
skin under the hoarfrost ring freezes. On the other hand, if the face 
is completely bare there is a sufficient distance iM’twcen the nose and 
mouth on one side and the trimming of the wat on the other so that 
the breath in very cold weather freezes before it reaches the trimming 
of the coat and settles upon it in the form of snow which can be 
brushed off, rather than in the form of ice, as when the trimming 
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is only an inch or two from one’s mouth. Every few minutes, then, 
with your mitten you brush the snow from your hood trimming and 
keep your face free of ice, giving your warm hand opportunity to 
thaw out any frost bite that may appear. 

The Eskimo, although physically no better fitted for withstanding 
cold than we, know so much better than most of us how to deal with 
cold that they give the uninitiated the impression of greater hardi- 
hood, but a white man who keeps his eyes open soon acquires all the 
winter lore that is of great value and becomes quite the equal of the 
Eskimo in taking care of himself. There is no art in keeping your 
hands and feet from freezing — it is merely a matter of dress. The 
foot-wear is the more important, for if your mittens are cold you can 
take them off entirel}', pull your arms inside your coat and thus keep 
warm, unless, of course, you have some work with the hands to do, 
in which case the hands will have to be e.vposed, with or without 
mittens as the circumstances dictate. The Eskimo foot-gear 
consists of a caribou skin sock with the fur turned in, and a caribou 
skin boot with the fur of the sole turned in also and the fur of the 
leg turned either in or out. This makes ideal foot-wear not only in 
the matter of warmth but also in lightness and comfort. On such 
little jaunts as the bear hunt we have just described one may freeze 
chin or cheek or nose, but — barring accident — there is no danger 
to other parts of the body. 
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Island, where there was known to be a missionary, the local peo|de 
inquired eagerly whether we had brought any new prayers with us. 
Natkusiak, who was at that time scarcely a Christian as yet, ahhough 
since then he has beooihe exceedingly devout, did not know any 
prayers, but Akpek knew a great many. For that reason Natkusiak 
waMi he|jmmng treated with little consid^rion by the 

oomoiUlB^t Vlllllllr lillEpek gained their highest respect at once and 
retained it to the end. During our entire stay he was much sought 
after and continually invited around to the various houses to eat and 
to teach the commuiuty new praywrs. 

What the peop^ especially wanted, they told us, was a new prayer 
for caribou. Three yean hd&», they sf^ they had obtiu^ aSt 
exoeUent prayer for e«r9>ou from Kbtzeinie $ound. It had W^dii| 
so weH for tiff first two yean that they had secured plenty <Sl 
through die Use oi it, not oj^ during the summer seaaon,.;^^''^^ 
skins are good for dotmoft, but also (so eluent tsaa Ihit j 
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during the winter, when under ordinary circumstances they would 
not have been able to get any. But this year the prayer did not seem 
to be working so well. They supposed that white men’s prayers, like 
their rifles and other things, no doubt deteriorated with age, and now 
they were anxious to secure a new and more efficient prayer. Ak|>ek 
told them that he had a very good one, and he at once proceeded to 
teach it to them. I refrained from much comment on all these 
things for I had come to the countr>^ to learn rather than to teach, 
but it was difficult for me to restrain myself from pointing out to our 
hosts that unless they had better success with tliis prayer than 
Akpek himself had had with it during the time he had been in our 
service, they would probably find it a weak reed to lean upon in 
time of emergency. 

The most prominent man of the village, Panniulak, had a large 
package of pictures concerning which he wanted my opinion. Most 
of them had evidently been clipped out of chea}) American magazines 
and embractxl subjects of all sorts. A considerable immlx‘r were 
sacred pictures from the Old Masters, but not a few were pictures 
of actors and actressc?s of all nationalities. Panniulak said to me 
he understood fully that all the pictures where there was a circle 
around the head were pictures of G(H>d Dead Men (which was his 
name for a saint). He knew further that .some of those that did 
not wear a halo were Good Dead Men also, and he wanted my opinion 
on certain pictures as to whether they did or did not Wong to this 
class. The first picture he inquired about with reference to the saint- 
hood of the original happencfl to be one of Anna Held, and after her 
came Hall Caine and Joan of Arc. It was an interested circle that 
watched me cla.ssify the i>ictures into two packages, on the ba.sis of 
my idea of the comparative sanctity of the subject of each. 

Although Point Barrow is the nearest place from the Colville 
River at which there is a missionary station, very little of the Colville 
River Christianity comes from there. The reverse is in fact true, 
for Dr. Marsh, the missionary at Point Barrow, has told me that 
each fall when the Point Barrow natives return from the Colville 
they bring with them to Point Barrow a varied assortment of new 
prayers and some of the most astounding beliefs. Most of these 
seem to come across the mountains from Kotzebue Sound, although 
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no doubt they undergo considerable metamorphosis on the way 
over. 

It seems that in Kotzebue Sound the fishing is chiefly done with 
nets. The missionary, in teaching his flock to keep the Sabbath holy, 
has prohibited the use of nets on Sunday, saying nothing about other 
methods of fishing, for he found no others in use. The news of this 
prohibition spread not only northwest along the coast to Point 
Hope and thence to Point Barrow, but also northeast up the Kuvuk 
and Noatak rivers and across the mountains to the Colville, where 
we were trying to lay up a winter store of fish, chiefly by netting but 
also by the use of the hook, which we found a less productive as well 
as a more laborious method. When the commandment reached us it 
appeared in the form : “God has said, you shall not use fish nets on 
Sunday’' (the implication being, of course, that if you did you would 
be liable to eternal damnation). Being good Christians and anxious 
to do nothing which could possibly endanger their eternal welfare, 
the Colville River natives accordingly pulled their fish nets out of the 
water on Saturday night, fished with hooks all day Sunday, and put 
their nets back on Monday morning. 

It soon became evident to me that we could not stay long in the 
Colville district on account of the insufficiency of the food supply. 
Two families who were living there had commenced fishing in the 
summer-time and had laid up several tons of fish, but against these 
two families were a dozen others who had been hunting caribou for 
their skins all summer and accordingly had nothing of their own 
to eat. They had, however, according to the communistic ways of 
the country, been gladly recxdved by the pro\ddent families and had 
turned to with a will to make short work of their fish piles. Clearly 
this w^as not a place in which we would do well to tarry long. 
Akpek and his wife, however, wanted to stay, and I was glad they did. 
I wanted a chance to get away from them, for I thought they might 
make some attempt to take care of themselves if they did not have 
Natkusiak and me to look out for them. Accordingly, after staying 
a few days and taking a series of physical measurements of all the 
people and finding out whatever I could about them in that short 
time, Natkusiak and I, with one sled, proceeded west along the coast 
to Point Barrow. We were nccompanii d by one Colville River family 
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who, like us, felt sure that starvation was not far distant and wanted 
to get away in good time. This family had a considerable supply of 
fish which they gave to those whom we left behind. 

Our journey was without incident until we came to Cape Halkett, 
where Captain Mogg’s Olga was frozen in three or four miles offshore. 
Captain Mogg had given me certain things when I was aboard of 
him two months before and we accordingly went out to the ship to 
get them. We expected to find it deserted, but much to our surprise 
we saw fresh tracks of men all around the ship and aboard it we dis- 
covered Leighton, a colored man who had been Captain Mogg’s 
first mate. It turned out that when Captain Mogg and his crew had 
left the ship Leighton had considered himself insufficiently clad for 
the journey to Point Barrow and had refused to leave, or rather had 
started off with Captain Mogg and his party, had dropped behind 
gradually, and without Captain Mogg’s noting it had returned to the 
ship. Captain Mogg, knowing that there were plenty of provisions 
on board, had not concerned himself further about the man and had 
kept on to Point Barrow, and Leighton had been alone for two 
months. I offered to take him along with us the eighty miles or so 
to Point Barrow where he would find housing and plenty of food 
and company. He preferred to remain with the ship, however, so 
we put in a day with our dog teams hauling him drift-wood from 
the shore to his ship. He had been almost out of fuel when we 
came and would have found it very hard work to haul it without 
the aid of dogs upon the crude hand-.sled which he had made. 

From Cape Halkett we proceeded to Smith Bay, where we found 
our cache and our boats in good order. Here we were struck by such 
a terrific southwester that for three days we camped right beside the 
cache, living on short rations within fifty feet of an abundance of 
food, for the wind was blowing so hard that we did not dare to open 
the cache for fear of the lighter articles being carried away by the 
wind, were we to remove the tarpaulin which was lashed down over 
our pile of goods. 

November 28th, after the storm had abated and we had been able 
to get at our stores, we set out from our cache toward Point Barrow, 
and on December 1st we arrived aboard the schooner Challenge, 
Captain Pedersen’s ship. She was wintering inside the Point Barrow 
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lagoon about three miles east of Point Barrow proper. The next 
day we proceeded eight miles southwest to Tom Gordon’s house and 
the day after that to Cape Smythe village, where we stayed the fol- 
lowing two months as the guests of Mr. Brower. 

Mr. Brower, although he lives far from civilization, lives well. 
'The Cape Smythe Whaling & Trading Company have, besides 
numerous storehouses, a commodious and substantial building known 
as the “station,” which contains not only their workshops where 
boats, sleds, and other needed articles are made and repaired, but also 
living rooms, of which Mr. Jack Hadley and myself were the sole 
occupants, and a well-equipped kitchen, presided over by a man who 
is the master of his profession. Mr. Morgan had once, he told us 
frequently (and his cooking bore him out), been a chef on one of the 
Fall River steamers. But it was not so much the excellence of the 
table and the comfort of the house that made Cape Smythe attractive, 
but rather the quality of the few white men and women who were 
gathered there together. My time was spent not only pleasantly 
but profitably. I was as yet but a beginner in Eskimo linguistics, 
and received considerable help both from Mr. Brower, who is the one 
whaleman I have ever known who has command of real Eskimo 
speech, and from Dr. Marsh, who speaks the Point Barrow dia- 
lect with readiness. Mr. and ^Irs. Hawkesworth, at the govern- 
ment school, also took the greatest interest in my work and put 
their house completely at my disposal. Miss Annie Koodlalook, who 
had acquired perfect command of English in her nine years of resi- 
dence in the United States, still retained a fair knowledge of her 
mother tongue and was therefore able to be of the greatest service to 
me as an assistant in recording folk-lore. 

During these two months, therefore, I wrote down a vocabulary 
of over nine thousand words of the Point Barrow dialect, com- 
piled originally by Dr. Marsh and by Mr. Spriggs, who had been at 
Point Barrow for several years but w’ho had left before I came there. 
This vocabulary was now revised to some extent by myself, with 
the assistance of Dr. Marsh. I also wrote down several hundred 
thousand words of Eskimo folk-lore in Engli.sh translation. This 
was the last folk-lore I recorded in English, for thereafter my greater 
command of Eskimo enabled me to record directly in the original 
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dialects of the narrators each tale as it was told me ; so that while the 
folk-lore gathered at Point Barrow is of interest only as folk-lore, that 
gathered in the thrcM? following years has its linguistic value also. 

The week between Christmas and New Year’s Dr. Marsh, in his 
capacity as government physician, made a trip southwest along the 
coast two hundred or so miles to Icy Cape, and I accompanied him 
as his guest about two thirds of the way through to WainwTight 
Inlet, where I si>ent a few days visiting iny old schoolmate, J. E, 
Sinclair, who with his wife was staying at Wainw right Inlet as gov- 
ernment school teacher. When Dr. Marsh came back from Icy Cape 
I returned with him to Point Barrow . This trip is a very simple 
one to make, for Eskimo houses are scattered along the beach every 
twenty miles or so, w Inch makes travel almost as commonplace there 
as it is in the mining districts of Alaska, where one can count on 
reaching a “‘road-house” every night. 

The fuel problem has, of recent years, Ix^come a difficult one every- 
w'here in the vicinity of Point Barrow. l"p to thirty or so years ago 
the beach was thickly .strewn with drift-wood, for the Eskimo used 
only oil for heating, cooking, and lighting purposes, and whenever 
a stick of wmxl was thrown on the beach it reinaine<l there until it 
decayed, which in thecold North is a matterof centuries. The houses 
the people livcxi in then were of such a tyi>e that not much fuel was 
needed in order to keep them warm. They were not underground 
dw^ellings, but the wnK)den frames of which they consisted were cov- 
ered with earth to such a thickness that the houses were practically 
cold-proof. These* houses were entennl through a long alleyway by a 
door that was never cio.sed all winter, and tlie ventilating hole in the 
roof was always ojK^n, .so that a current of air circulated through 
the house at all times. For this kind of a house two or tlm^e seal- 
oil lamps w’ere abundantly sufficient to kee[) the ternix'rature uni- 
formly at from GfP to 70° Fahrenheit the tw^enty-four hours thn^ugh, 
and the winter through. With the w hite men of the last half c^entury 
there came to the Arctic the w hite men’s lofty and commodious frame 
dwellings. Although these are thoroughly ill-adapted to the country 
they soon became the fashion, and the Eskimo began to build their 
poor hovels in the best imitation they could make of the pretentious 
homes of the foreigners. The flimsy walls of these new dwellings 
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admitted cold by conduction so that the seal-oil lamps were no longer 
sufficient for keeping them warm, and even the sheet-iron stoves 
in which drift-wood could be burned had difficulty in keeping them 
at a comfortable temperature. Drift-wood lay in apparently inex- 
haustible windrows along the seashore, but these were the accumula- 
tions of centuries, which the Eskimo, having no use for wood as fuel, 
had allowed to grow. Now, instead of being used as formerly only 
in the construction of tlie house frames and in the making of sleds 
and implements, the drift-wood was used for fuel in an attempt 
to keep the flimsy new-style houses warm. The result was that the 
drift-wood disappeared so rai)idly tliat in thirty years, by the use of 
stoves, all of it is gone, from Point IIo|k* to thirty miles east of Point 
Barrow. With the increasing scarcity of fuel the ventilation of the 
houses had to be curtailed gradually, so that the modern Eskimo 
house is practically hermetically sealed against fresh air. If there 
is a key-hole in the door you will find it stuflPed with chewing gum. 

Not only is the fuel problem serious from an ec'onomic point of 
view, it is even more serious as a question of sanitation. Although 
a few of the Eskimo are able to im]>ort coal from Seattle, and others 
can g(*t it thro\igh difficult labor from the coal mine at Wainwright 
Inlet, the majority have not the means to secure fuel of any sort 
sufficient to keej) the new-style houses warm. Instead of the com- 
fortable, well-ventilated, and therefore healthful dwellings of a few 
years ago, we now haw. hoarfrost-coated and unventilated frame 
houses which look well in plu)togra])hs to those used to frame houses 
in temperate e!imat<»s, but whi(‘h are among the chief causes of the 
high death rate among the Eskimo, through their encouragement 
of pulmonary consumption and other diseases that flourish in filth 
and foul air. 

At the .same time that Dr. Marsh and I went southwest to Icy 
Cape, there n\so went from Point Barrow something like fifteen or 
twenty Eskimo sltnls to a native dancT at Icy Cape. The white men 
call it a ‘‘dance, but really it is the most northeasterly variant of 
the British Columl)ian “jmtlatch.” Formal in\dtations had been 
sent by certain men at b y Cape to aTlain men at Point Barrow to 
visit them. These invitations luul included a statement of what 
sort of present the host expected to receive from his guest on his ar- 
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rival. The messengers from Icy Cape when they returned home 
from Point Barrow carried in tuni not only the acceptances or re- 
grets of the people who had been in\dted, but in case of acceptances 
they carried also an intimation of what sort of present the visitors 
would expect in return for the presents which their hosts demanded. 
I did not see the dance at Icy Cape, but have seen a number of similar 
ones and the procedure is always the same. The \isitors camped 
a few miles before reaching the Icy Cai)e village and a messenger 
was sent ahead in the ev^ening to announce their coming. Several 
young men then came from Icy Cape to the camp of the visitors, and 
the follovang morning when everything was ready, these and a few 
of the young men from among the visitors ran a race back to Icy 
Cape. Each man who runs a race d(K*s it not for himself but as the 
represen tativ e of some prominent man who is going to take part in 
the ceremonies. Each racer as he arrives in the village goes to the 
dance-house, where he is met by the wife of his master, or other 
woman of his household, who brings him a warm drink of water and 
something to eat. Later on, the main body of visitors arrive and 
either pitch their own camps or move into the bouses of their friends 
in the \illage. 

Tliat evening the dance begins. A local man will dance first, 
singing songs, rec*ounting his own achievements and telling whatever 
is in his mind to tell. Following this his wife or some one of his 
household hands him the articles which he intends to present to his 
guest. When the presentation is over the guest arises, and in some 
cases dances and sings in the manner of his host, but in others merely 
makes a brief speech and hands over the articles with which he pays 
for the present he has received. Sometimes the initial presents, or 
else the counter presents that pay for them, are not material, but ap- 
parently one of them must be, for I never saw a pledge of super- 
natural assistance paid for in kind. At one of these dances at Point 
Barrow I have seen a man give two cross fox skins to an old '‘medi- 
cine man in return for the promise that the shaman would see to 
it that he got two whales the following whaling season. Incidentally 
it may be stated here that the man who gave the two fox skins 
really did get the two whales which were promised in return for 
them. This somewhat strengthened at Point Barrow the general 
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opinion that while Christian prayers are very good in ordinary 
things, the old-fashioned whaling charms are much more effective 
when it comes to catching whales. 

At such a dance or potlatch as this one at Icy Cape the visitors 
usually remain for several days, although the ceremony of exchang- 
ing presents is commonly accomplished within twenty-four hours 
after the arrival of the party. There is a good deal of feasting, sing- 
ing, dancing, and story-telling, and every one has a good time. 

On this trip of ours to Wainwright Inlet and Icy Cape we kept 
getting new sidelights on the forms the new religion is taking in 
northern Alaska. One of the first things that an Eskimo learns 
when he becomes Christian is the importance t)f refraining from work 
on Sunday. In general the Eskimo’s own religion consists mainly 
in a series of prohibitions or tal>oos, and the prohibitions of Chris- 
tianity are therefore, of all the new teachings, the things he most read- 
ily understands. Under the old religion it usetl to be believed that 
sickness, famine, and death were caused by such trivial things as 
the breaking of a marrow bone with the wrong kind of hammer, or 
the sewing of deerskin clothing before enough days had elapsed 
from the killing of the last whale or walrus. To avoid breaking 
these taboos meant prosperity and good health, and the gaining 
of all the rewards (or rather the escape from all the penalties) pro- 
vided for by that system of religion. Similarly, now that they know 
about salv^ation and damnation it seems but logical to them that one 
may be gained and the other avoideil by the mere observance of such 
simple prohibitions as that against working on Sunday. 

Dr. Marsh, who is a man of university education and of broad 
views in religious matters, often tried to explain to his congregation 
at Point Barrow that while the keeping of the Sabbath was in general 
an estimable thing, there were certain circumstances under which 
it was not called for, nor even desirable. To try to make clear this 
idea he preached again and again from the text of how Our Lord 
gathered the ears of corn on the Sabbath, but failed completely in 
getting them to see the matter from his point of view. I suggested 
to Dr. Marsh, therefore, that possibly his own example would do 
more good than his preaching in showing the Eskimo how Sunday 
might safely be treated. Accordingly, in order to give the people 
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an example, we traveled on two occasions upon Sunday. But the 
example availed nothing except further to lose Dr. Marsh his standing 
in the community. I heard many comments, most of which were 
to the effect that if Dr. Marsh was willing to endanger his temporal 
and eternal welfare, they nevertheless were not. Tliey knew of old 
how dangerous it was to break taboos; they could see now that 
undoubtedly many of the past misfortunes and accidents of their peo- 
ple were no doubt due to the fact that they had broken the wSabbath 
taboo before they knew of its existence. Now that they knew it, no 
man w^ho took thought of his own interests or tliose of the community 
would break the talxK). Possibly Dr. Marsh and I had some charm 
by which we could evade the effect of our transgression, but the pun- 
ishment would surely fall on some one. 

It has been true in (ireenland, and wherever Christianity has long 
had root among the Eskimo, that it has taken upon itself develof>- 
ments such as those just indicated, which are strange to oirr Kuroi)ean 
ideas, and which the Eurof)ean missionaries are entirely powerless 
to check. So it was with Dr. Marsh at Point Barrow. He trie<l to 
combat c*ertain doctrines, which to his mind were narrow-minded 
and which were certainly of local growth, with the result that his 
own congregation judged him a man who was opposi^l to the Kingdom 
of God and one whom they di<l not desire to have as a missionary. 
The ca.se is interesting, and althougli the ending of it does not fall at 
this point of our narrative clironologically, it may be as well to take 
it up here, seeing that I, in a measure, deserve the blame for urging 
Dr. Marsh into a conflict in which I might have known he was sure 
to be defeated. 

Some of Dr. Marsh’s more serious difficulties with his flock grew 
out of matters pertaining to whaling. Tin* whaling s(^ason at Point 
Barrow' in the .spring is about six weeks long, beginning generally 
the first of May. At that time northeasterly winds u.sually blow, 
with the result that a lead opens up, commonly somewhere betwwn a 
half and five miles off.shore. This h'ad may b(^ anything from a few" 
yards to several hundred yards in width, and extends southwest 
along the coast to Bering Strait.s, forming a path of open w'ater along 
which the whales come in the spring on their annual migration from 
the Pacific to the Beaufort Sea. Wicther the land-floe be half a 
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mile or five miles wide, the whalemen must go to the outer edge of 
it with their boats and whaling gear and wait there for the coming 
of the whales. There is no regularity about the migration of the 
animals, and often at the height of the whaling season the crews 
may be encamped for a week at a time without seeing any ; and then, 
all in one day, scores of whales may come along and pass on to the 
eastward. This day of oi>[)ortunity is, according to our modem way 
of thinking, as likc^ly as not to be a Sunday. When the Eskimo 
learned that God had forbidden work upon tlu? Sabbath they took 
the point of view that it does not profit a man that he gain the whole 
world if he lose his own soul, and although the catching of whales was 
the one thing in the world which all of them most desired, neverthe- 
less they agreed that the loss of one’s soul was too great a price to 
pay for even a bow-head whale. Accordingly they would commence 
on Saturday afternoon to pull back their boats from the edge of the 
ice and get everything ready for the Sabbath observance. Satur- 
day evening the men themselves would abandon temporarily their 
boats and gear, on the outer edge of the shore ice, to go ashore and 
remain there all day Sunday. It usually took them half of Monday 
to get everything ready for work again. In this manner they lost 
two days out of every seven from a harvest season of only six weeks 
in the year. 

It was in vain tliat Dr. Marsli exiK)stulated with the people, and 
pointed out that not only were they losing the chance of getting whales 
but that they also ran a serious risk of losing their boats and whaling 
gear in case a strong nortlieaster should happen to blow up while 
they were ashore. This would carry all of their belongings out to 
sea in the break-up of the ice that was sure to occur under a strong 
offshore wind. *'But can’t you see to it,” the>' asked him, ‘^that 
the whales do not come on Sunday and that a northeaster does not 
blow too hard wdiile we are away from our boats ? God controls the 
winds and the movements of the whales; can’t you ask Him to have 
the whales come on week days only, and can’t you ask Him to keep our 
boats and gear safe?” Dr. Marsh explained to tlicm that, accord- 
ing to his view, the Lord governed the earth by certain laws with the 
operation of which he was not likely to interfere even in response to 
the most heartfelt prayers, lie explained further in the most mod- 
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em way the subjective efficacy of prayer and how, if they prayed 
rightly and sincerel>% a balm would descend upon their souls and 
make them stronger and better men. But they did not want a balm 
— they wanted a change of wind, and they began to mutter among 
themselves that this was a fine sort of missionary to have, who was 
imable to control the winds and help them in ivhaling. They re- 
minded themselves how their owm medicine men had been able not 
only to control the comings and goings of the whales, but had even 
been able to make the whales willing to l>c killed. They also in- 
quired from their countrymen in other districts, who reported that 
the missionaries whom they had assured them that, if they prayed 
to God in the right way, He would do for them whatever they asked 
Him. That was the kind of missionary to have, and why could not 
they, too, have such a missionar;^' ? And so th(‘y formulated charges, 
which were written down by the scholars am(»ng them and fon^^arded 
to the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, in New 
York. There were a good many counts in the charges, but the ones 
of the greatest importance to the Eskimo mind were these : that Dr. 
Marsh enctiurages Sabbath-breaking ; that Dr. Marsh teaches that 
prayers are of no avail; and that Dr. Marsh encourages immodesty 
by taking off his (x>at in the Eskimo houses. 

With reference to the last charge it may be said that it wa>s the 
Eskimo custom for men and wornt^n, whenever they entered their 
superheated dwellings, to take off their coats and .sit naked to the 
waist, while children were commonly allowed to go entirely naked 
up to the age of six years. I'he fact that the human form is essen- 
tially vile and must be kept from sight was not known to the primitive 
Eskimo, but was accepted unquestioningly by them, along with the 
other truths of Christianit\', so soon as they heard of it. 

When a missionary or any one connected with the church tells 
the Eskimo anything, they always take it as coming directly from 
God, or else as a dowuiright falsehoo<l. It had been so with the 
shamans before the missionaries — the good and honorable ones 
spoke the simple truth as they received it from the spirits ; the bad 
shamans were merely liars, who pretended to represent the spirits 
but did not. The missionary, who in the mind of the Eskimo is a 
new and in certain ways a superior kind of shaman, does not, there- 
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fore, speak as a private individual ; he is in their eyes but the mouth- 
piece of the Lord. When some missionary somewhere in Alaska had 
said that sitting stripped to the waist was wrong, the Eskimo had 
understood it as one of the things which if done would lead to dam- 
nation. When Dr. Marsh had failed to fall in with this view, but on 
the other hand considered taking off his coac the only sensible thing 
to do in the overheated houses, they believed him in error either 
through malice or lack of knowledge of the taboo in question, and 
considered he was encouraging a practice that endangered the eternal 
welfare of those wlio might follow it. 

I have no information at hand to indicate wdiy the Board of Home 
Missions in New York dismissed Dr. ]Marsh from his post at Point 
Barrow, as they eventually did the summer of 1912. But I do know 
why his congregation thought him dismissed. The Eskimo at Point 
Barrow consider that it was done on the basis of the complaints 
which they themselves had sent to the Mission Board, the vital points 
of which, to their minds, are the three cited above; and I do know 
that they expressed great satisfaction in securing a missionary, in 
1912, who believed with them that prayers would have a material 
and immediate answcT of the sort they desired. 

But while the Point Barrow Eskimo rejoiced that they were getting 
a missionary with more orthodox views and whose influence ■with the 
Lord was more immediate and eflective than that of l>r. Marsh, they 
also realix(‘d their loss in being compelled, in the future, to go without 
his constant medical (*are as a doctor. There was many a chronic 
invalid at Point Barrow whom I saw him visit every day for months 
on end, and many a woman whose life he had saved at childbirth. 
Especially when the day of liis leaving had come, when they saw their 
minister’s family packing up their things in preparation for departure, 
this aspect of the case began to strike the people more forcibly, and 
on that day (when I was about to take the revenue cutter at Point 
Barrow in 1912) a number of them came to me saying that they were 
the ones who had signed the complaint against Dr. Marsh and that 
they were now sorry they had done it. They wanted me to inter- 
cede with the captain of the revenue cutter, whom they supposed 
all-powerful, to get him to permit Dr. Marsh to stay after all. Of 
course I had to tell them that the revenue cutter had nothing to do 
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With it — tiiat Dr, Marsh was going, never to return, and that they 
would now have to depend upon the efficacy of prayer for the cure 
of their ailments as well as for the success of their whaling. 

After Dr. Marsh’s return and mine from our journey southwest, 
I remained at Cape Smythe another six weeks, chiefly engaged in 
the recording of folk-lore. On March 6th Natkusiak and I finally 
set out eastward hoping to connect with Dr. Anderson ; for I con- 
sidered he would by now have had plenty' time to get his mountain 
sheep and caribou specimens in the Endicott Mountains south of 
Barter Island and would probably have returned to the coast where 
I could find him, and where we could begin to get ready for our east- 
ward journey of the coming summer. The first laj) of the journey 
was a short one, for we went only twelve miles to Captain PcHlersen’s 
Challenge, Mr. and Mrs. Ilawkesworth and Miss Koofllalook ac- 
companied us that far with their own dog team, but returned the same 
evening. The Challenge was lying only about three miles east of the 
Point Barrow village, and I stayed there a tlay with the idea of pur- 
chasing some dog feed from the Eskimo, (\iptain I\‘dersen and I 
went to the village with iny sled, and as he had plenty of trade goiKls 
on the ship he ex})ected to buy the dog meat for me, but it turned 
out that I could get all I wanted for nothing, (irutitude for ser- 
vices or gifts is practically unknown among the younger generation 
of the Alaskan Uskimo, but it was not so formerly, and, as I now found 
out, there are a few men .still left at Point Barrowwho.se ideas in such 
matters are still those of their amvstors. 

During the preceding Si'ptemlxT, when Stork(*rson and I were on 
our way ea.st with our two lK>ats loa<led with provisions, we had met 
the boat of the Point Barrow Eskimo, Akowak, on one of the barren 
sandspits where they were detained by a head wind and were out of 
provisions, and I had given them a sack of flour and a few other 
things. WTien Akowak now learned tliat I was wanting s<,*al meat 
for my dogs he at once sent me word that he would see to it that I 
got as much for nothing as 1 cared to haul. He himself gave me a 
whole seal, and several other people in the village sent me pre.sents 
of meat, saying that certain relatives of tlieirs had Ixon hungry in 
Akowak’s boat at the time I gave them the flour and that they also 
W'anted to show their ai)preciation. Sucb incidents are, in my ex- 
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pericnce, typical only of the men of the older generation, whose 
characters were thoroughly formed under the system of their own 
people before civilization had wrought the distressing changes which 
are now everywhere apparent. In this my experience does not differ 
from that of any white man whom I know whose experience with the 
Eskimo is sufficient to entitle him to an opinion. 

On March 10th we finally lift the Challenge^ going east, and on 
March 13th we reached the Eskimo houses at the fishing lake near the 
southeast corner of Smith Bay. Here we were storm-bound for four 
days, together with an Eskimo family who were going in a different 
direction and who had arrived here a day or two before us. This 
couple brought to mind a story which I must now go back a few 
weeks to narrate. 

Early one Saturday afternoon about Christmas time a man and 
his wife arrived at Cai)e Smythe with a few caribou skins to sell. 
The word that they had skins for sale and sinew passed around quickly, 
and I heard of it the same day because my Eskimo, Natkusiak, came 
and asked me whether I wanted to buy an\' of the skins. The couple 
reporti'd that they had been spending the autumn on the upper 
Colville River, that game had become scarce there, and that they had 
struck across country, a distance of perhaps two hundred miles, toward 
Cape Smythe. This was the substance of all they told until about 
midnight of the day of their arrival, when they added the further 
detail that on the Colville with them had been another Eskimo family, 
the woman of whieh was the sister of the man who had arrived at 
Cape Smythe. The two families with their two dog-sleds had left 
the Colville together, but the man now at Cape Smythe had had his 
sled loa<lod with caribou meat and the other family had none. With 
great magnanimity the man who had the meat fed his sister and her 
husband, but would not give their dogs anything to eat, although he 
fed his own dogs well. The result was that the dogs of the second 
couple got weak w ith hunger and finally froze to death. When the 
dogs were all dead the second family w^re no longer able to keep up, 
and so were left behind about forty miles east of Cape Smythe. 

When the Cape Sin^ the people heard this story they immediately 
set about organizing a search party and were about to start off when 
somebody pointed out that it w^as now^ already Sunday (for Sunday, 
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aocording to Cape Smythe opinion, begins at twelve o’clock Saturday 
night). When those about to start on the search for the abandoned 
ooujde realized it was Sunday they saw at once that nothing could 
be done, for no work must be done on the Sabbath, and especially 
no journey must be started on the Sabbath day. 

Curiously enough, although all the white men at Cape Smythe 
had heard at noon on Saturday the stoiy' of the arrival of the couple 
with the skins to sell, none of us happeruni to hear until late Sunday 
evening the storj' of the other couple who had l)een left to starve 
thirty or forty miles to the east of us. We found out later that the 
case had been the subject of continuous con\'ersation among the 
Eskimo for the last twenty-four hours, but for some .strange reason 
none of us happened to hear of it. Dr. Marsh conducted his Sunday 
evening ser\ace that night in the or«linary way, but when it was over 
he W'as surprised to find that the people, instead of going home at 
once as they commonly did on .Sunday nights, all lingered about the 
church. Wlien he asktnl them what the\’ were waiting for they told 
him they were waiting for .Sunday to be over, so they couhl start out 
to the rescue of a man and his wife who were starving and probably 
freezing to death. .\s s<K)n as Dr. Marsh mdiml the facts he did 
everj'thing pos.sible to get the search party startwl, but it was already 
after midnight and the Sabbath well over when they finally got off. 

In following the trail ea.stward they found evidences to show that 
the couple who had arrived at Cape .Smythe had bei'ii traveling with 
great speed, taking turns sitting on the sli-d while the other ran ahead 
of the dogs. In other words, Inul they so desired they could very 
easily have brought home the other couple instead of abandoning 
them, for both they and their dogs had evidently been in full strength. 

A blizzard came up on Moinlay rnoniing iM'forc the searching 
party had got far enough east to <liscover the place where the couple 
had been abandoned. The .Sunday which tlury had wasted in 
inactivity had been a day of excellent weather, but that w-as all 
changed now, for the snow was drifting .so thick that the searchers 
were unable to find the abandoned couple and returned empty-handed 
on the second day. But the same morning on which the searchers 
returned empty-handed to Cape Smythe, Mr. Thoma.s Gordon, who 
lives three miles north of the Cape, heard a faint noise outside his 
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door. He took it for the noise made by the scratching of a dog, 
but a few minutes later when the door was accidentally opened by 
some member of the household they found outside it an unconscious 
man. When the warmth of the house had restored him it turned 
out that he was the man of the couple who had been abandoned. 
He had barely had the strength to drag himself to Mr. Gordon's 
house and had collapsed two or three times within the last two 
hundred or three hundred yards before reaching it. Mr. Gordon 
at once sent out a search party, who followed the man's trail through 
the snow and found his wife, with her hands and feet slightly frozen, 
in a fireless camp a few miles to the east. 

During the next few weeks I often saw the abandoned man 
and his wife, but the couple who abandoned them I now met here 
in Smith Bay for the first time. When we took our meal together 
on the first evening I noticed that this man was the one who took 
it upon himself to say grace, and as the circumstance interested me 
I inquired carefully of him about his religious views and how long he 
had been a Christian. He had l>een a Christian for about ten years, 
he said, and knew more prayers than any other Elskimo and was 
very particular not to break any of the commandments of the Lord. 
For many years he had done no work on Sunday ; for many ^^ears he 
had never eaten a int*al without saying grace ; and in every other 
way he lived according to the law as he understood it. I asked 
him whether he had never heard that such things as leaving his 
sister to starve to death were also against the law of the Lord. He 
replied that he never had heard anything about that. His Chris- 
tianity, he told me with evident regret, might not be the best and 
most up-to-date kind, for he had never himself had the chance to 
get any first-hand from a missionary. He had learned his Christian- 
ity entirely from the converted Eskimo of the Kuvuk River, who, 
he said, might not be well informed about all the prohibitions neces- 
sary for salvation. 

It may be worth a passing note that the abandoned family were 
also Christians. During tlie several weeks that they were being 
nursed back to health by Mr. and Mrs. Gordon they noticed Mr. 
Gordon never said grace at meals, and they many times expressed 
to my Eskimo companion, Natkusiak, their strong abhorrence of 
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tiwir host’s irreverent ways. After they finally left bis house and 
began to live with some Eskimo relatives in the Cape Smythe village 
I questioned them as to what they thought of IMr. Gordon and got 
some frank criticisms, but no expression of gratitude. The follow- 
ing spring when Mr. Gordon needed some help in whaling he asked 
this man to w'ork for him, but he preferred to work for some one 
else at the same salary offered by Mr. Gordon. 

We W’ere not in any hurry to leave this Smith Bay fishing place, 
for I w^as leaniing many interesting things from the Colville River 
Eskimo wdth whom we were camping, so it was not until March 
17th that we finally started. As Leighton had Ix^e^n removed some 
time before from the Olga, there was no one for us to visit at 
Cape Halkett, and neither did we care to go out of our way in the 
Colville delta to look for our former employee, Akpek, and the rest 
of the people whom we had left there in the autumn, for we thought 
they had probably movt^d to other parts before now ; and if they were 
there w^e feared they might be so short of food that visitors would 
not be particularly welcome. We therefore t(M)k the .sea route 
outside the Colville delta for Oliktok, where w^e had cached the 
meat of the eight caribou killed in Octolx.T. We found that Akpek 
had been there ahead of us, and had eaten up most of the meat. 
I had hired him in the fall with the idea that he would liunt for me 
and that his wife would sew me clothing ; but it turned out that she 
made for me, all together, one boot ; and as for Akpek, he w'as present 
at the killing of a single carilK)u while lie participated in the eating 
of more than a dozen that Xatkusiak and 1 had kilh^l. Both in 
the fall, while we had him with us, and later on in the spring after I 
allowed him to join us again, we had to look after him and his w\fe 
continually. I was paying Ilavinirk and his wife two hundrtnl 
dollars a year, besides furnishing them with tobacco, ammunition, 
and other necessities, and Akpek was to have receivt^l the same. 
When I finally severed connections with the family after looking out 
for them for several months, he felt, and so did all the Eskimo of the 
country, that I owed him two hundred dollars for having had the 
privilege of looking after him for half a year; and if ever I go 
back to the Arctic I expect to find that no one has forgotten how I 
cheated him out of half his wages, for I did give him about one 
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hundred dollars^ worth of gear to pay for the entertainment of his 
company. Originally the Eskimo had among themselves nothing 
corresponding to the institution of service, and although in Arctic 
Alaska they are now frequently hired by white men, they do not 
seem to grasp the idea that the pay they get is a return for the work 
they do. The industrious ones you hire remain industrious, the 
lazy ones continue lazy, but neither the industrious nor the lazy 
seem to liave any idea that the lazy deserve less pay than the most 
skillful and tireless workers. 

Although we saw recent traces of Akpek at Oliktok he had 
left there before we arrived. Two days later, near the mouth of the 
Kuparuk River, we saw several caribou tracks and of a sudden noticed 
three dark objects moving aliead of us. We were badly in want of 
meat and both of us eagerly began to study them through our field 
glasses. INIueli to our .satisfaction we were able to decide that these 
w'ere two large caribou and a fawm. We took our dogs ashore and 
tied them up to a log, seized our rifles and ran ahead, only to find 
when we rounded the next point that our two big caribou had changed 
into two sleds uikUt sail, for it w^as blowing steadily from the east, 
which gave them a fair wind. The fawn had become a man running 
ahead of the dog teams. This party proved to consist of Kunaluk, 
who had accoinpani('d Storkerson and me in the fall, and with him 
WTre his family, another man, and Akpek’s wife. They informed 
us that they came from the cache just east of the Kuparuk River, 
W'here we had stored the meat of three caribou, shot in October. 
They had just finished eating tlie last remnant of our meat and were 
now without food, but were on their w^ay up the Kuparuk River 
to w^here they exj)ected Akpek and some other Eskimo w^ould be 
catching fish in considerable numbers. They inquired how much 
meat there was left in our cache at Oliktok. After I had truth- 
fully answxTcd that there was still considerable, they did not seem 
so keen about continuing up the Kuparuk. They said they were 
going up the river to Akpek’s camp, but they said it with far less 
conviction than they had showui before, and from that time on I had 
forebodings about tlu Oliktok cache w^hich wx^rc destined to prove 
themselves justified about a month later. We gave the party about 
a day’s rations of food and advised them strongly to proceed up the 
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Kiywruk River, su^esting that we ourselves might sometime fiud 
use for our own meat at Oliktok if they did not eat it up. 

'Oiree days after parting with these Eskimo we arrived at 
FUuonan Island to find that Dr. Anderson had not yet returned 
from the mountains. We staytxl for a day or two, however, to \'isit 
with Captain Wolki of the Rosie H. and w’ith Storkerson. Wlien 
we were on the point of setting out in search of Anderson, a sled 
arrived with the new's that he was due to follow in tlie course of a 
day or two. According to report he had been ,succc.ssful in his winter 
hunt and he and his party had returned to the coast, partly for 
want of tobacco, and partly also lx*cause the time had come which 
was set by him and me for a meeting at Flaxman Island. 

For several day.s after this I waiti^l impatiently for Anderson 
to appear and finally set out to look for him. But we did not 
have to go far, for we met him alwut eighteen miles east of Flax- 
man Island. He had been delayctl partly by heavy going, for he 
was hauling big loads of mountain sheep and caribou heads and 
skins, and partly also by the hospitality of Ned Arey, who for the 
time being was living at Barter Island. 



CHAPTER VII 


A PRIL 16th we left Flaxman Island again, bound this time for 
aJA Point Barrow. Dr. Anderson had some work to do at 
.m- piaxman Island, and I expected to make a quick trip to 
Point Barrow and return thence to Smith Bay, by which time Ander- 
son, who would leave Flaxman Island about a week after us, would be 
able to reach Smith Bay also and meet us there. In my party this 
time were Ilavinirk and his family. Storkerson also accompanied us, 
bound for Point Barrow where he intended to try his luck at whaling. 
We now had daylight the twenty-four hours through, and at first 
we traveled at night with the idea that the nights were cooler than 
the days and therefore better suited for travel, and the days better 
adapted for comfortable camping. We found the nights were too 
cool, however, — as low as —35® in some cases; not that this inter- 
fered at all with our physical comfort, but hauling sleds is much 
easier in warm weather than in cold, for the friction of the sled run- 
ners against the snow increases as the temperature falls, until at 
— 50® F. it is almost as if one were sledging on sand. After travel- 
ing for two nights and finding the sleds dragged we decided to 
travel only daytimes thereafter. At noon the bright sun brought 
the mercury up to fifteen or even twenty degrees above zero, at 
which temperatures the sled runners glide so easily over the snow 
that although the dogs incline to laziness in warm weather, this is 
more than compensated for by the improved going. 

On April 22d we reached our meat cache at Oliktok, to find, as 
we had feared, that Kunaluk's party and Akpek's had been there 
more than two weeks ahead of us. They had gone at the matter 
energetically and between them and their dogs they had, about 
four days before we arrived, so nearly finished our pro^^sions that they 
were able to load the rest on their sleds and carry it off with them* 
Akpek had stayed behind, however, and it was only Kunaluk and 
his son-in-law with their two sleds who were concerned in the direct 
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of our {tfQviuoQs, for ia th»t oduntry one do<w iwi oonsider 
. to merely camp beside a food ca<^ and eat it iqp. 

Besides Uie meat there had been cached here fifty pounds ofo 
beionged to Kunduk. In the fall I had triM 
sack of rice from Mr. LeffiugweU, but he Idt that he had fo 
;%iame white men’s im>vi8ioiw to pocar Kunaluk, who was wwldng . 

t jfim. I had told Leffingwell that Kunaluk would not appredate ! 

rice, but <rf this he had remained unconvinced. I new frit in a 
^||l|easmre repaid for the loss of my caribou meat through learning, ? 
||i(bm Akpek, that£rpaluk had fed the entire fifty pounds of rice to 
do|^ while he himself and his family lived on my deer meat, 
showed' precise!}' how much he thought of the rice that would 
been nearly priceless to us. I could now, when I saw him next. 



||i| A^|(BBigweU exactly how nmeh “ pow Kyiluk,-” who “ must have 
ns^ food for a deli<|^ nd# and then,’’ ;'yidi^ 
'ddiriaey when iw h .:-5‘ 

our jotun^ west aloi^ toast this time we found fewer 
of evibou than ever before and only old ones at that, although 
:'wt^^‘'iiiDABraaa and Natkusiak, when they came along two weeks 
frter, wwe able to secure three cow caribou near Oliktok. 

■ When 1 found Aiqtek at Oliktok I saw at once that I would ha^ 
Ip 4* apme^ng for him, for he was so evidently h^fdtos tM 
^llhuxfon hin* wouW have been tantamount to moider. I had 
?|lied to Airk the responsibility of looking after him earlier in the 
llfifller by leaving lum with Iris relatives im the Colville, hut now 
:l:aaw the only thing to do was to take him to Point Barrow 
:^|heK the laziest and most improvident Eskimo can make a good 
#ving. He was not fe^ng very well and his wife was also pick 
'Ifor rise Ae played sick very (n)cces.sfuUy, for she was so etoee|ha||y ; r ' 
rifot one always sospeeted her motives whenever she had toito v 
llliifoiite iw not working). But whetfier she was sick «r not we t i eat ^ 
^1^ IW ® riw wer*^ and hauled her on our rieda three fourthp of the 
Jimv on the sled about half the tiine, 

p tfong’whfoh ooBfflderably, eqteda^ as our dogs were 

poorfy fed not pulling very hard. * 

to SmiA Bay Akpde’s troiil^ were' 
map^' jiyilp myr^ieit lfi» and hfo.'- 
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at our food cache, tellhig them they might stay i|sllj|||j||^ 
ked, and then moved on the fifty or so miles to Point Bwiti'*' 
^tcm. We could leave them without fear that they would stay to eat 
all our provisMm Store, for although there were plenty of white 
\ M (M]r cache there ipts no ncpit to be had in 
it does not take 8h Ils»>ugkly 

kite men’s food. tJic»dj!c»e W 

■ as soon as they could to Folat Barrcnr. ' 

April 30th we arrived at PdiSKt Barrow to Sod 
progress. Captain Pedersen was off on the ice and Ids ai&otiiair, 
the CkaJBmg»t waa deserted except for the colored steward who 
rraaaitaed on board as caretaker. A half mile south of the Chal- 
lenge in the same lagoon was another schooner, the Ivy, owned 
by Captain Charles Klinkenberg, to whale with whom Storkerson 
had come to Point Barrow. Accordingly Storkerson and I parted 
company there, while I proceeded south to Cape Smythe, to find 
of ccaicse tkat all the white men were five miles or so away on 
the sea ice engaged in whaling. Under ordinary ^finmmstances 
Mr. Brower’s house at Point Barrow has been my tithefieiMf 
I have been there, but it was deserted now, and so I 
kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Hawkraworth to stay wfi^ dpifli 
at the genernment school the few days we should mnain at CaiK 
Smytlie. ,i* 

On our arrival at Cape Smythe we heard distresring tteWs. Ifte 
n^^t before we came, there died, under tragic circumstances, one 
of the most promiring young Eskimo women of the village. But 
this was almost forgotten by every one except her most 
imnMk^Bte relatives in the suspense caused by an accident of a few 
days before. A strong northeasterly wind had suddenly sprung up. 
The whalemen, both Eskimo and white, were five miles from shore 
on the eflge of the floe and they, together with about four miles 
of were all carried out to sea, for the ice broke off no mme 
Spile from the beach. Most of the boats had unmedialsly 
danger, although it was by no weans sdf-eviflfil^^i 
to tell about so huge &IWSS of ioe 
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four mSes of ice, and launched on the landward side before the lead 
between the now detached ice mass and the land had become too 
wide for safe crossing. Two of the boats, however, did not come to •» 
land, and both of these belonged to Mr. Brower’s party ; one of them 
was commanded by an Englishman, Jack Hadley, the other by an 
Eskimo ; the crews of both were entirely Eskimo. By morning, after 
a few hours of the strong northeasterly wind, all the ice had been 
driven put of sight, and it was evident that in that state of weather 
it would be impossible for Mr. Hadley’s boats to reach land against 
the wind. Although the wind blew from the northeast the ocean 
currents along the shore flowed strongly from the southwest, so that 
the presumption was that the boats had been carried in a direction 
that was the resultant of these two forces, or in other words, in a 
northwesterly direction, away from all land. 

As the days lengthened into weeks hope for the return of the 
boats grew less and less, until by May 16th when we left Cape Smythe 
Mr. Brower had nearly given up all hope and the Eskimo were 
mourning their relatives for lost. It was several months after this 
that we heard the outcome, which was not tragic after all, and 
which brought out incidentally the interesting scientific fact that the 
ocean currents which are so steadily and constantly from the south- 
west at Point Barrow are merely local within a few miles offshore. 

When the storm that drove the ice aw'ay struck them, Mr. Had- 
ley and his tw’o boats’ crews were just engaged in cutting in a large 
whale. Hiey realized their danger no less than did the other boats, 
but they did not want to lose the $10, (XK) worth of whalebone which 
they had just secured. By the time the bone was all safe in the boat 
it was too late to attempt getting to shore against the wind, and they 
merely bad to bide their time until a change of wind should make 
the attempt feasible. They thought, exactly as we did on .shore, 
that the current was sweeping them steadily to the northwest, so 
they expected to be carried far out beyond ail land. They had no 
sextant or similar instrument with them and were therefore unable 
to determine their position even when the sun shone brightly, and so, 
reasoning on the basis of all they knew, they steered southeast from 
ice cake to ice cake, expecting that if they ever saw land again it 
would be at P(wt Barrow, whence they had been carried away. 
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The party had some ammunition and a rifle and were able to kill 
both seals and pwlar bears, but were nevertheless on short rations 
►lor several days ; but what they suffered from most, and esi>ecially 
the Eskimo, was the want of tobacco, for all of them were tobacco 
users, the Eskimo from infancy. When they finally saw land, 
much to the surprise of all of them it turned out to be Cape Lis- 
bume, about four hundred miles southwest of where they expected 
to be. In other words, when the offshore wind drove the floe on 
which they were out to sea, they were carried out of the northeasterly 
current into a southwesterly one, which had, in the course of two 
weeks, carried them something like four hundred miles to the south- 
west. As soon as they rea)gnized the land everything was simple, 
for they knew where the Eskimo villages were and their journey 
back to Point Barrow was merely a matter of a few days of rowing 
and sailing. 

Shortly before our arrival the spring mail had come, brining 
letters from Seattle dated as late as January 24th. The news we 
got from San Francisco was discouraging news for every one. 
The price of whalebone, it was said, had fallen, and no whaling 
vessels were coming up the following season. This meant finan- 
cial loss and inconvenience to all those engaged in the whaling 
business, and affected my plans in so far that we were now evidently 
compelled to rely upon our own resources entirely on going east 
along the coast, whereas in an ordinary whaling season we nught 
have boarded a whaling vessel at Point Barrow to be carried by her 
as far east as Cape Bathurst. There was nothing for it then but to 
commence at once moving our gear east. 

The sloop which Mr. Gordon had so kindly lent us the fall before 
was in the ice in Smith Bay, in considerable danger of being broken 
up if stormy weather should accompany the spring thaws. One 
had to take those risks, however, and I engaged an Eskimo to go 
down and look after the sloop, so far as he could, during the break-up 
of the ice and to bring her back to Mr. Gordon at Point Barrow 
as soon as there was open water. Our whale-boat also had to be 
disposed of. We could not possibly afford to wait in Smith Bay until 
a thaw should enable us to sail her out, and she was far too heavy 
for hauling on a sled. The Point Barrow Eskimo, however, value 
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whale-boats very highly, so I took the expedient of trading her 
off for an Eskimo skin-boat, which was really much more servic^e- 
able to us. One of these skin-boats will carry a ton and a haJf'^ 
of freight in calm weather, which is more than a whale-boat will 
carr>', and yet they are so light that two men can carry them 
overland and they can conveniently l>e hauli^d on dog sleds any dis- 
tance. Besides this, the skin-boats (which are made of the hides of 
six bearded seals, sewcfl together and stretched over a frame of 
drift-wo<xI) are much stronger and less liable to accident than tlie 
expensive cedar-wood whale-boats, and being flat bottomed they go 
in shallower water and can be beached anywhere, even in fairly rough 
surf, in the manner of a dory. They are also the Ix'st craft known 
to me for the navigation of shallow rivers. Tlieir one defect is 
that you have to dry them every few days to prevent the skin from 
rotting. This does not necessitate much d(‘lay in line weather, for 
it merely means unloading the boat and propping it up on edge on 
the beach alongside the camp overnight ; but in damp or rainy weather 
it becomes almost impossible to dry the l>oats and they will then go 
to piece's in one season, whereas a Ixmt properly taken care of and 
dried every few day.> will last three or four seasons. 

It was evidently going to 1 k‘ slow work to haul eastward the large 
outfit we had at Smith Bay. The outfit was iu fact much larger 
than I appr()V(*d of theor(‘ti(*aIly, but having it I lacked the moral 
ct)urage for throwing it away. One of our troubles was evidently 
going to be to secun* meat for th<‘ d(»gs to enable us to haul, without 
consuming it too fast, the flour and other wliite men’s ftxx] in our 
cache- I accordingly borrowc<l from Dr. Marsh his excellent team 
of dogs, and w ith thorn and my ow n dogs hauled to Smith Bay about 
a thousand pounds of wliale meat f)f which Mr. Bnnvcr had made me 
a present from one of the whales he had just killed. This took Ila- 
vinirk and me five days, and it was not until May IGth that w^e 
finally left Point Barrow^ for gw)d, hauling our new skin-lK>at along 
with us. 

In traveling eastward we soon found that although the skin- 
boat is light it Ls so big and takes on so much wind that traveling with 
it on top of the sled is impracticable in w indy weather. It was like 
towing against the wind a sciuare-riggcd ship with all sails set. 
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This did not cause serious delays, however, as we had to double- 
trip*’ all of our hauling. When it was too windy to haul the boat 

could usually occupy our time in sledging forward our provisions 
and gear. 

Dr. Anderson had, according to our expectations, reached our 
cache on Smith Bay a few days before we got tliere with the skin-boat 
from Point Barrow, and had already hauled everytliing that belonged 
to us east beyond Pitt Point, where we overtook him May 25th. 

The story of our journey eastward for tlie next two or tliree ’weeks 
is merely a story of hard labor and hea\ y freighting. We would 
move our camp and three sled-loads of stuff ahead about eight or 
ten miles and pitch camp ; tlien it would take us two extra trips to 
haul the rest of the gear up to the camp ; then we would move camp 
ahead another ten miles and in two more' days we would haul the 
freight up to it again. This meant slow travel. Had I possessed 
the moral courage to throw awa\' our flour and other provisions and 
to depend entirely on the country for food, we should have made 
treble speed and have been much better off in the end. To depend 
on the country had b(‘en our plan from the first; I now excused to 
myself the deviation from that plan by saying it had lU'ver been our 
intention to follow it in Alaska, where white men had nearly exter- 
minated the game upon which we counted on living in the more easterly 
districts, for whi(*h our programme was originally made out. In the 
spring season we could have lived on the country e\'eu in Alaska, 
however, as we later had occasion to j)rove (in IMay, 1912). 

By the end of May signs of the coming of spring began to multi- 
ply. The snow in large patches was gone from the land, geese and 
ducks had come, and there was watiT in places on the sea ice. Dr. 
Anderson and his party had, the fall before, abandoned our second 
whale-boat and considerable gear with it at Barter Island, two hun- 
dred miles east of Cape Halkett, where we now were (May 30th). 
Somebody would have to be at Barter Island to look after the boat 
and gear during the spring thaws and Ave therefore decided to send 
Ilavinirk ahead. He left us the morning of May 3()th and, as we 
learned later, reached Barter Island safely in about two weeks, 
although this was the A^ery latest time for safe travel, as the rivers 
were already opening and the ice was rapidly breaking up. 
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After llavinirk left us, things moved even more slowly than 
bdloie. We had had three sleds and three dog teams and now we 
had only two. We could see at once that it would be impossible for • 
us to cross the Colville River on the ice, and the best we could hope 
for was to reach the western edge of the delta so as to be ready to 
launch our boat and cross it by the first open water. But even in 
this we had no success. The water and slush became too deep on 
the sea ice. Further moving of heav'j' loads became impracticable 
June 12th, when we were as yet some fifteen miles west of the most 
western mouth of the Colville. This was hard luck, for it would 
have been very desirable to cross the Colville while as yet it only 
(and not the sea off its mouth) was open, for the solid ic<‘ to seaward 
would have sheltered us from the on-shore winds and dangenjus 
breakers which make navigation of river deltas the terror of boat- 
men in all parts of the world. However, there was nothing for it 
but to wait until the ice melted away and to hunt as energetically as 
possible meantime, to keep our stores of food up to the level. 

It was at this time that I first became familiar with the psychology 
of seals, .\rctic explorers of some experience have said in print 
that a white man may learn to hunt caribou as well as an Eskimo, 
but no white man can ever learn to hunt .seals successfully on top of 
the Arctic spring ice. This is so far from being true in iny experience 
that I should say it is much easier to stalk seals than it is to stalk 
caribou. All you have to know is one or two elementary facts about 
the seal’s habits and mental processes. One day Dr. Anderson and 
I were out on the sea ice and happened to notice a seal basking in 
the sun. As a matter of scientific interest one of as watched 
him through the field glas.ses, while the other held a watch in 
one hand and a pencil in the other, and noted down the length 
of the naps the seal was taking between his short periods of 
wakefulness. Like other seals at this time of year, he wa.s lying 
beside his hole, enjoying the warm sun. After each short nap 
he would raise his head about twelve inches above the level of the 
ice, take a survey of the horizon, and drop to sleep again. Prom 
his movements we took down the following series of observations : 
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From this we deduced the interesting fact that the ratio of the lengths 
of his periods of wakefulness to those of his periods of sleep was as 
1 : 6.6, and further, that the average length of his periods of wake- 
fulness was 4.5 seconds, and the average length of his naps was 30.1 
seconds. 

Another day, watching another seal, we got the following results : 


Awau 

8 seconds 
8 “ 

4 “ 

6 “ 


Aslkep 

60 seconds 
22 ‘‘ 

100 “ 

14 ‘‘ 


Awajci} 

7 seconds 

3 “ 

4 “ 

4 “ 


A8L£BP 

50 seconds 
25 '' 

18 “ 

20 “ 


This seal was evidently somew'hat more somnolent than the first, 
for his sleeping time was to his waking as 1 : 7.02. He was awake on 
an average 5.5 seconds at a time and his naps averaged 35.6 seconds 
each. 

The whole principle of successfully stalking a seal is just in real- 
izing from the first that he is bound to see you and that your only 
hope is in pretending that you also are a seal. If you act and look 
so as to convince him from the first that you are a brother seal, he 
will regard you with unconcern. To simulate a seal well enough to 
deceive a seal is not difficult, for, to begin with, we know from experi- 
ence that his eye-sight is p>oor. You can walk up without taking any 
special precautions until, under ordinary conditions of light, you 
are within two hundred and fifty or three hundred yards. Then 
you have to begin to be more careful. You move ahead while he is 
asleep, and when he wakes up you stop motionless. You can safely 
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proceed on all fours until within something less than two hundred 
yards, but after that you will liave to play seal more faithfully. Your 
method of lonmiotion will then have to be that of the seal, which . 
does not differ very inati rially from that of a snake, and which there- 
fore has its disadvantages at a season of the year when the surface 
of the ice is (‘overed with puddles of water anywhere from an inch to 
twenty inches in depth, as it is in spring and early summer. You 
must not only crawl ahead, seal-fashion, but you must be careful to 
always present a side view of your body to the seal, for a man coming 
head-on doi\s not look particularly like a seal. 

Until you are within a luindrtHl yards or so the sea! is not likely to 
notiw you, but somewhere betw(‘en the hundred yard and the seventy- 
five yard mark his attention will suddenly be* attracted to you, and 
instead of going to sh‘ep at th(‘ end of his onliiiary short [KTioel of 
wakefulness, he will remain awake and stare at you steadily. The 
seal knows, exactly as v ell as the seal hunter knows, that no seal in 
this world will slet*p (ontiniiously for as much as four minutes at a 
time. If you lie still that long, he will know you are no seal, and 
up will go his tail and down he will slide into the water in the 
twinkling of an eye. When the seal, tluTefore, has bwn watching 
you carefully for twenty or thirty st^eonds, you must raise your 
head twelv e or fifteeii incln*s above the ice, look around seal-fashion, 
so that your eyes will sweep tfie whole circle the horizon, and 
drop your head again u))on th(‘ B\' the time he has si^‘n you 
rejK'at this jiroccss two or three* tirtu‘s in the spa<x* of five or six min- 
utes he will be convinced that you an* a seal, and all his worries 
will he gone. From tln-n on you can proceed more rapidly, crawl- 
ing ahead while he slccj)s and stopping while he remains awake, 
never doing anything unlK*coming a seal. In this way you am 
crawl within five or ten yards of him if you like, and as a matter of 
fact I have known of ex}KTt s<*al hunters wlio under emergencies 
would go aftCT a seal without any ordirmrv' weapon and crawl so near 
him that they could seize him by a flipper, jiull him away from his 
hole, and club or stall him. My Eskimo companions generally 
used to crawl within about fift<?en or twenty yards; but I have found 
under onlinarj^ circumstancres that fifty yards is dost* enough for a 
man with a rifle. The animal lies on a sHpfK'r}^ incline beside his 
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hole, so that the shot that kills him must kill him instantly. It must 
shatter the brain or break the spinal cord of the neck ; the slightest 
h. quiver of a muscle will send him sliding into the water and all your 
work will have been to no purpose. 

Seals were not common in this locality, and although we got a 
few we were anxious also to get some caribou. The second day 
after our enforced halt Natkusiak and I accordingly went off in 
different directions looking for caribou. It was a long hunt for 
both of us. I returned in about eighteen hours with a young fawn 
for a back-load, which was one of two animals I had seen, while 
Natkusiak returnetl six or eight hours later with the story of having 
killed two caribou out of three that he saw. Evidently this was no 
paradise for big game. Ducks, however, were very abundant. 

As our main food supply at this time was waterfowl, we 
expected our dogs as well as ourselves to live on ducks, but this did 
not suit them very well at first. Our experience with dogs shows that 
their food prejudices are very much like those of men. It is the com- 
mon opinion of those who keep hotels and boarding schools that they 
can tell much about a man’s bringing up from the things he objects 
to eating. The son of wealthy parents who is used to eating fifty 
different articles of food in a week will take readily to the fifty-first ; 
but a fanner’s son who from one year’s end to another has lived on 
nothing but fat pork, potatoes, bread, and tea, is likely to be so wedded 
to the idea that nothing but pork and potatoes is fit to eat that when 
he meets with a new dish, the fifth or sixth one of his experience, it 
strikes him as an unheard-of thing and unfit for food. It is common 
knowledge among guides in such out of the way places as Iceland 
that the wealthy travelers who visit the country will readily and 
with enjoyment adapt themselves to the food of the peasant, while 
the servants who accompany their wealthy masters have to be spe- 
cially looked after by the guides and insist on being fed on provi- 
sions such as they are used to having in their own c'ountry. 

The same principle applies to our house dogs, which are used to 
eating all the varied things that we eat. They arc used to so many 
different flavors that they take readily to one more that happens 
to be strange. The white man’s dog that comes to the Arctic is 
likely to eat seal meat or any other meat of local growth the first time 
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,: seal oateat, wiukdi when taken uthuid would have to be staire^ lor 
a wedk or more before they would eat the first mouthful of caribosu 
We now had with us dogs which we had broun^t from the Mac- 
kenzie River and whidb it had taken several days ol ^aryation to 
teach to eat seal ; we also had with us dogs of E^dmo Ittiiig^ 0^ 
which had siindariy been fwced to eat caribou meat, bat turn all ^ 
these were stmultaneoudy Inought face to face with a new 
({^ndb), and it took long periods of abstinence from food to enable 
to get up an i^qwtite for the new dish. An interesting obser- 
in tins connectimi is that we have invariably found the con> 
savatoan of the femides to be greater than that ol the males. Out 
of any pack of d<^ that are oompeiled to learn to eat a new kind of 
food, the last to give in are the female dogs. 

Numerous travelers have pointed out that dogs will not eat dog 
meat, and have considered this a proof that dogs have an inherent 
aversion to cannibalism. We have setni nothing to sul>stantiate 
tliis view, for a dog that has been brought up on seal meat will eat 
dog meat quite as readily as he will caribou, and a dog brought up 
on caribou meat will learn to eat dog meat quite as readily as he «'ill . 
leam to eat seal or duck. There is prejudice against the new but 
no disindination to cannibalism. 

In the summer season usually form some part of our diet, 
and this year we got the first on June 16th, for Natkusiak found the 
nest (rf a willow ptarmigan. Although we have spent four .summers 
|b a country frequented by ptarmigan in large numbers, we have 
not found over a dozen nests all together, for the male continually 
* stmids guard on some eminence near the nest and gives ample warning 
to dm female of the approach of danger, so that the spot where the 
femde files up is never an indicatkm of the locatbn of the ne.st. 
But if for some reason the nude be unable to give warning in season, 
the female will remain on the nest without stirring until you are 
about to step on it. The protective coloration both of the bird 
itself and the eggs is so nearly fierfect that to discover them iaalox^ 
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impoiai^A ' A very different matter is the swan's nest, of whid^ 
we found^lW^ in the Colville delta, although they are not nearly 
80 numer<kis there as in certain other districts such as the vicinity 
M Cape Parry. You cannot see the ptarmigan until you are about 
to step on them, but a swan sitting on a ne«t is the most conspicuous 
thing in the animal life of the North, tor the nest is on the barren 
shore of some lake and consists of a dun-colored heap of straw the 
size of a bushel basket, upon the top of which the snow-white bird 
can be seen much farther than either the caribou or the grizzly 
bear. From the point of view of food supply a swan's nest is a find 
of some importance, for there are as many as six eggs, and each of them 
is double the size of a goose egg. 

In saying that the ptarmigan eggs of June 16th were the first of 
the season, I am refraining from an encroachment upon Dr. Ander- 
son's special field as an ornithologist. Of course, he had found nests 
of snow buntings, Lapland long-spurs, sandpipers and other small 
fry of that kind much earlier in the season. 

On June 23d we launched the umiak, loaded all our gear into it, 
and paddled away eastward along the c'oast, through the narrow 
lane of open water between the land and the as yet immovable 
ice. Oil the 24th the first mosquito of the year appeared. We 
saw onl\' a single one that day, but three days later we had them in 
millions. The 25th we entered the western edge of the Colville delta 
proper and the day after that we fell in with a camp of the Colville 
Esddmo, eoni^sting of three families. They told us that during the 
winter oil of them had starved more or less, but none to death, 
althonii they had lost a good many dogs. Now the main body 
of the people were camping at the trading site of Nirlik, about six 
miles to the east, where they would wait for the arrival of the Point 
Barrow traders. 

Rare caribou tracks were to be seen here and there in the delta, 
bat none of the Eskimo had killed any so far. On the evening of the 
28th I happened to see a small black dot on the landscape and poihlM 
it out to one of the Eskimo, who said it was undoubtedly a niquM 
of earth* I fet it go at that, for I appreciated the social value of b^ 
in a positlia to give away meat rather than tf receive it 
and acc<Mrdmg!y Anderson, Natkusiak, aip I set out, when the 
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others were not looking, toward this object, which my glasses had 
shown to be a deer. There turned out to be three of them — all 
very restless on account of the plague of mosquitoes. Dr. Ander- 
son and Natkusiak therefore approached them from one side, and 
myself from the other. Apparently they must have either seen or 
winded them for they came running toward me. They turned out 
to be all skin poor, as was to be expected on account of the season 
of the year, for in June no caribou except the oldest bulls have any 
traces of fat on them whatever in this district. The Colville Eskimo 
consider themselves the greatest caribou hunters in the country 
and to them venison is the one palatable and satisfactory article of 
diet. It was something therefore to be abl^i to show our prowess 
greater than theirs, and to feed them in their own country on caribou 
meat, of which they had not had a taste for several months. 

July 31st we arri^^d at Nirlik and found thirty-eight [)eople 
there. They were catching numbers of fish in nets set in the river, 
and were suiwlrying some of them. A party of eighteen, we were 
told, had gone to the southeastern edge of the Colville delta near 
Oliktok, where th(‘y were hunting si^al to g(‘t skins for their water 
boots for the summer, and oil for their lam])s for the coming winter. 

We remained at this village a few days, making various inquiries 
about the country’, and the habits and customs of the ptHq)le, as w’dl 
as taking physical measurements of them. They and their ancestors 
were mostly Colville Riv'er people as far back as they knew, which 
in no case w’as more than four generations, but some of them belonged 
to tribes from across the mountains toward Kotzebue Sound. Most 
of them had hunted, at one time or another, well smith into the for- 
ests of the Yukon Valley, where they had always Wn in the habit 
of meeting the Indians and where of late years they had sc^en white 
men also. A young woman of the party had had her father killed 
five years before by an Indian, but this scjemerl to bo looked upon as 
a murder rather than an act of war. In general their attitude 
toward the Indians w^as not different from that wliich they have 
toward strange tribes of Eskimo. Some of them knew they were 
of Indian blood, and others had relatives who had gone to live among 
the Indians. 

We left the trading \dllage of Nirlik on July 5th, and July 6th we 
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reached the mouth of the Itkillik River, where we had spent some 
weeks the previous winter and where we had left behind some am- 
munition and other gear. We picked these up now, and then pro- 
ceeded down the eastern arm of the Colville delta, reaching Oliktok 
July 14th. The slowness of our progress was due chiefly to the fact 
that the river we were following, although miles in width in many 
places, was so shallow that our boat kept going continually aground, 
in spite of the fact that it drew no more than a foot of water. Some- 
where along the bottom of this river of magnificent expanses there 
wriggled a narrow boat channel of sufficient depth. From its crooked- 
ness we kept continually losing it, continually going aground, and we 
had to spend half of our time wading about the barely water-covered 
mud-flats in our water-proof sealskin boots, seeking to rediscover 
the mysterious channel which we had just lost and which we gener- 
ally lost again as soon as we had found it. Although the water is 
fresh some distance out to sea off the Colville delta under ordinary 
conditions, there is a considerable rise of tide even as much as thirty 
or forty miles upstream when a strong southwest wind blows. One 
day when we had l>een dragging our boat for hours across mud-flats, 
and after all hope of further progress seemed to be gone, the water 
rose suddenly a foot or more and gave us plain sailing where an hour 
or two before the walking had been fairly good. 

A few miles east of Oliktok our further progress was stopped for 
a day by an on-shore wind which brought the lagoon ice in dense 
masses against the shore. The coast line proper is here fenced off 
from the ocH?an by a series of outlying sand bars or islands, running 
from the Colville delta to the mouth of the Kuparuk River. It was 
therefore none of the sea ice we were facing, but only a C'omparatively 
thin ice formed in the.se inclosed waters. The obstruction was there- 
fore not serious and the minute the wind slacked up the ice was sure 
to drift off again. 

It i.s a fact not generally understood that old salt-water ice is 
always fresh. \Vlien ice forms in the fall it is as salty as the water 
out of which it is made, and if you take a chunk of it and melt it you 
get brine unfit for the ordinary u.ses of water. The ice remains salty 
all winter, but the following spring, so soon as the warm weather comes, 
it begins to freshen, and even though the cake be of cxinsiderable size 
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it will freshen enough for use in tea^making or other cooking by the 
end of the summer. But the lagoon ice, which has never been over 
six feet thick to begin with, thins down to a few inches by July and < 
cakes of it are perfectly fresh by that time, as we abundantly proved 
at Oliktok. I had known for two years about the freshness of old 
sea ice, but it was not until this experience that I knew that the water 
from even this year’s ice could, under certain circumstances, be used 
for cooking or drinking. 

On the way from the mouth of the Itkillik to Oliktok I had hunted 
inland several times while the boat was trving to pick its way down- 
stream over the shoals, but I had seen only four caribou, all of which 
I had shot. Proceeding east from Oliktok we did not bunt much 
till we got to the mouth of the Kuparuk River. We were now short 
of meat again, and besides, it blew a bead wind ; .so we ran the boat 
into the mouth of the river in search both of shelter and of caribou. 
We were in luck, for we found just east of the Kuparuk the largest 
caribou herd we had seen up to that point. Dr. Anderson, who prides 
himself on his conserv'atism and always estimates numl)ers at about 
half what he thinks they really are, considert'd this herd to be about 
four hundred. We shot eight of them, which was all we cared for. 
Most of the deer seen up to now had been young bulls, but this herd 
seemed to consist of a mixture of young bulls and a)ws with calves. 

Eight deer w^ere really more than we should have killed, for our 
boat, after picking up our caches in the Cohdlle delta and at Oliktok, 
was already overloaded. It was out of the question to try to carry 
green meat along, so we camped for a few days, dr\ ing the meat to 
make it lighter and easier to haul as well a.s to insure its not being 
spoilt. 

It was now time for the Eskimo of Point Barrow to be coming 
along from the west on their annual trading voyage to Flaxman Is- 
land. On account of our heavy load it was dangerous for us to at- 
tempt the sea passage outside of the shoals which lie off the mouths of 
the larger rivers, such as the next one east of us, the Sagavanirktok. 
We were wishing, therefore, that our delay in drjdng the meat of the 
caribou we had killed would enable these traders to overtake us, so 
we could get some of them to lighten our boat as far as Flaxman 
Island. I knew they would appreciate the deer meat we had to 
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give them, and while no formal payment is as yet needed to induce 
even the most civilized Eskimo to do you a service when he finds you 
In trouble on a journey, yet it would not be amiss to put them in 
good humor through a gift of meat. In fact, it had been largely 
with that end in view that we had shot so many caribou to begin with. 

On the morning of July 28th we saw a boat-sail out at sea, but 
strangely enough it was coming from the east. We had been expect- 
ing boats from the west only. It turned out that this was Mr. Ned 
Arey and his son, Gallagher, who were on their way to Point Barrow 
to buy some provisions for the coming winter. They had had head 
winds and were short of provisions, and caribou meat had not been 
abundant with them during the year, so they enjoyed our feast of 
meat as much as the Eskimo would. The next day the Point 
Barrow boats arrived and, as we expected, took on some of our 
freight, which made the remainder of the journey to Flaxman 
Island a simple one. 

At Flaxman Island on August 5th we met our Eskimo Ilavinirk, 
who had come with the whale-boat to meet us from Barter Island. 
We stopped for three days at the Flaxman Island trading village, 
and then continued eastward in company with several Eskimo boats 
that had come up from Ilerschel Island for trading purposes. We 
stopped now and then for fishing and went occasionally ashore to 
look for caribou ; and now and again we were delayed by head wnnds 
— sometimes for a few hours and sometimes for a few days — until 
finally, when a protracted calm stopped us some thirty miles west of 
Ilerschel Island, I made up my mind to hurry ahead in our skin- 
boat, leaving Dr. Anderson with our whale-boat and the other Eskimo 
boats to follow later. I tot)k w'ith me my favorite companion, 
Natkusiak, and an elderly countrjTH'oman of his named Panniga- 
bluk, whose husband had died the year before and who had been 
taken on with our party as a seamstress. 

No sooner had we left Dr. Anderson than we sighted caribou 
inland. It was evidently a big bull and we were very anxious to 
get him, for the skins of the bulls about the middle of August are in 
ideal condition for winter boot-soles and the animals then are fatter 
than at any other season. We got within range of the bull, fired 
at him, and wounded him. Just as he started off for the mountains I 
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happened to turn around, and saw a sail to the westward, the first 
of the incoming whaling ships, which, according to the news we re- 
ceived at Point Barrow, we had not expected to come at all. I there-* 
fore left Natkusiak to follow the wounded bull while I ran as fast as 
I could the six miles to the a)ast to make a smoke signal for the whaler, 
and if necessary to put out in our boat to intercept her, for I recog- 
nized even from the mountains that the ship was Captain Peder- 
sen's schooner the Challenge^ which had been wintering at Point 
Barrow, and I knew Captain Pedersen would l>e willing to go out of 
his way to do us a service. Wlien I got down to the coast the faint 
breeze of the morning had given out completely and the Challenge 
lay becalmed a mile or so offshore just a little west of our camp. 
It turned out that Natkusiak Iiad plenty of time to kill the wounded 
bull he was following, but on account of his fear that the wind might 
come up again and take the ship away, he brought back with him 
only the skin and forty pounds or so of back-fat, abandoning all the 
meat to the wolves and foxes. It was a great pity to waste over two 
hundred pounds of prime venison, espt‘cialiy as we had for several 
months l>een living on lean, flavorless meat. It took a gocxl while for 
all of us to get over thinking about the feast of which accident had 
deprived us, and later when we boarded the Challenge and told 
Captain Pedersen about it he was scarcely less regretful, for he 
and his men were without fresh meat. 

It t<X)k the Challenge about half a day to cover the six or eight 
miles between the place where we first saw^ her and our camp, but when 
she came abreast of us wx‘ signale<] her, load(‘<l our lK)at and wxnt 
aboard. It w^as about midnight then. We had a calm for several 
hours after that, but Ix'fore n(X)n of the next day the wind freshened 
up and wx made good speed. We dropixxl aiichor in the harl)or of 
Herschel Island, August 18th. 

Captain Pedersen told us that one whaler at least, Captain Cottle 
with the Karlvk, was coming into the Arctic and might be expected 
at Herschel Island any day. Captain Cottle arrived, as a matter of 
fact, the 19th of August, and kindly offered to take me and ray party 
eastward to Cape Bathurst. 

It was one of our .serious misfortunes that Dr. Anderson and his 
section of our party were not at Herschel Island also to take advan- 
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tage of this offer. As I learned later, they had spent too much time 
in caribou hunting and had besides been delayed a day by allowing 
, the dogs to get away inland chasing caribou. They were of course 
forced to wait for them until their hunting desires had been quenched 
and they straggled one by one back to the coast again, for one can- 
not at the beginning of winter afford to lose his dogs. Up to the last 
moment I hoped that Anderson might turn up before the Karluk 
would have to set sail. It was not to be, however, for the Karluk 
hove anchor the morning of August 24th and carried us off on a short 
whaling cruise toward Banks Island. 

Captain Cottle had intended to land us at Cape Bathurst before 
going on the Banks Island cruise, but while crossing the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River (where, by the way, we sailed for a whole day 
through fresh water although no land was in sight), a gale blew up 
which increased so in violence that when we approached the harbor 
at the Baillie Islands, just off Cape Bathurst, Captain Cottle did not 
consider it safe to try entering through the somewhat devious chan- 
nel and we were forced therefore to sail past. Under other circum- 
stances I should not have regretted the delay much, for the cruise 
gave us the chance to see the taking of a bow-head whale, an unusual 
spectacle nowadays anwhere in the world, and one which not many 
are likely to see hereafter, for the whaling industry as carried on by 
the big ships is a thing of the past in the Arctic.^ Now, however, 
we were anxious to get ashore somewhere near Cape Parry, to com- 
mence, while yet there was time, the autumn hunt for caribou to 
supply us with skins for clothing for the coming winter. We w^ere 
now in a locality where we could put into operation our principle 
of “ living on the country,” and we had to live on the country, not 
only in the matter of food but also in the matter of clothing. 

August 2r)th the Karluk finally put in at the Baillie Islands and we 
transferred from her to Captain Wolki’s Rmie i/. which we found 
waiting there for us. The Rosie IL was going down to Cape 

* A commercial substitute — an imitation whalebone — has recently been 
invented. This is so cheap and so satisfactory a substitute for whalebone in 
most of its uses that the market for whalebone seems permanently gone. 
The winter of 1905-1906 ‘here were eleven whaling vessels in the western 
Arctic ; of these in the winter 1912-1913 the Belvedere alone remained, and 
the summer of 1913 she goes north for trading purposes only. 
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Parrj’ to try to get some coal from a wrecked whaling ship, the 
Alexander, which went ashore there in a fog in August, 1906, and 
which was still Ijdng solid upon the rocks where her crew had left 
her. August 29th the Rosie H. tied up alongside the wreck of 
the Alexander. The Rosie H. was able to go all around the 
Alexander where she lay hard aground, for although a ship of some- 
thing like eighty tons, she is flat-bottomed and draws less than six feet 
of water, while the Alexander drew sixteen in her day. She is now 
aground in nine feet of water forward and thirteen at the stern, which 
gives some idea of the force with which she was driven upon the rocks 
by the combined power of her engine and of all her sails, for she was 
at the time making nine knots before a fresh breeze. The rocky 
shore sprang so suddenly out of the fog that there was no time to 
reverse the engines or to give an order to the man at the wheel. 



CHAPTER VIII 


I N a way, the real work of the expedition began with our 
landing at Cape Parr}'. Hitherto w^e had been in a country 
frequented by w^hite traders and whalers and by semi-civilized 
Christian Eskimo, but now" we had left all that behind. Cape 
Parry is about one hundred miles east as one travels by sled 
in winter from the Baillie Islands and Cape Bathurst, the most 
easterly settlement of the civilized Eskimo. The country" to 
the eastward w"as knowui to us only through having been skirted 
twice in summer by Sir John Richardsoirs exploring parties, first 
in 1826 and again in 1848. Their boats had usually stood along 
well offshore, traveling in fog and all sorts of weather, so that 
the information their account gives us of the coast is necessarily 
fragmentary and inconclusive. We had already learned, and were 
destined to learn more fully later, that while the Cape Bathurst 
Eskimo had no doubt, a century or so ago, had frequent and contin- 
uous communication with the Eskimo to the east, the country was 
entirely unknown to the present generation ; and as for us, we had 
no means of telling whether it was inhabited or not. True, we knew 
from the records of the English explorers that Coronation Gulf was 
peopled by Eskimo, and Victoria Island also, as late as 1852, but no 
one had ever seen people on the stretch of coast running from Corona- 
tion Gulf west three hundred miles to Cape Parr>\ The evidence, 
so far as we had any, w"as negative, for Richardson on his two voyages 
through Dolphin and Union Straits had seen no people. But m\' 
reasoning was that this did not prove the non-existence of people, for 
he had touched the coast only at rare intervals, and that at a season 
when a migratory ]X)pulation like the Eskimo would be expected to 
be absent from the seashore, inland hunting caribou, or spearing fish. 

When the Rosie H, landed us at Cape Parry she put ashore 
also that portion of our gear which Dr. Anderson did not have in his 
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whaIe-*boat when we separated, and provisions equal to about three 
months’ rations for four men. Most of these I had secured from Cap- 
tain Cottle and Captain Pedersen, and Captain Cottle had given me 
also several hundred pounds of whale blubber from the whale which 
he had taken while I was aboard his ship. All these things we 
stored in an old house which had been built on shore near the wreck 
of the Alexander by Baillie Islands Eskimo who had come down 
during the winter of 1906-1907 to plunder the vessel, after the new^s 
had come to them of her being wrecked and deserted by her 
crew. 

We had no expectation of finding many caribou on the Cape Parry 
p)eninsula. It was our intention therefore to load our skin-boat with 
a selection of things we thought we might netHl, and sail south toward 
Langton Bay. But the Rosie //. had landed our outfit on an 
exposed rocky beach, and it took two trips for our boat to transfer 
it to the deserted house where it was to l)e stored. We had installed 
the first load safely and were loading up the boat for the second trip 
when a northwest wind suddenly blew up, making the exposed bit 
of coast on wdiich we were working a ver>' unsafe place for us. If 
the wind had blown up half an hour sooner, while our boat was yet 
empty, we could have run it ashore and pulled it up on the be^ch out 
of reach of the waves ; or had the wind come half an hour later we 
should have had the boat unloaded and our stores safely within 
doors. But it came at just the wrong moment. Tlie surf instantly 
increased to a dangerous one for landing, so that an attempt to make 
one would have resulted both in the wrecking of the boat and the loss 
of many of the things in it. Half a mile away was the entrance to 
a deep fjord, and our only course was to run for shelter there, which 
we did. The wind kept blowing steadily from the northwx'st for 
several days, and while at first we landed within the fjord, expecting 
to be able to get back, we eventually gave this up and started south 
toward Langton Bay with a bigger load than we had intended to 
carry, consisting chiefly of articles for which we had no immediate 
need, while others that w^e needed remained behind at Cape 
Parry. 

The northern portion of the Cape Pariy^ peninsula consists of rocky 
hills running up to an extreme height of perhaps six hundred feet. It 
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is nearly cut into many islands by the deep fjords which run into the 
land from both sides. This peculiarity of topography was of use to 
us, for the weather continued stormy, and in one case we found it 
advisable, in order to get a sheltered route to tlie south, to portage 
our boat and its contents across a neck of land about a hundred yards 
wide, which separated a fjord some five or six miles in length from 
another still larger to the south of it. 

In our hunting excursions, and such walks as we took across the 
land for purposes of investigation, we began to find here and there the 
same type of human remains which we were destined to continue find- 
ing for more than a year to come in all the country between Cape 
Bathurst and Coronation Gulf. They had been, those vanished 
men, a people who did not make their camps down by the seashore, 
but only on the tops of high hills. Evidently they had used wood 
for fuel in summer. They had, in their excursions inland, been in the 
habit of carrying it with them from the beach, so that on any high 
hill-top we were likely to find a few sticks of decayed wood, as well 
as tent-rings of stone and stone fire-places where they had done their 
cooking. Later on, after we discovered people to the east, we found 
them using exactly such fire-places at camps pitched on exactly such 
hills. Long before we found people we had learned to recognize in 
the most casual glance at a landscape the hills upon which ruins 
were likely to be found, although why just such hills were chosen 
we did not fully understand until we found people occupying them 
and were able to ask about wdiys and wlierefores. 

Of course these that we speak of are only summer camps. The 
ruins of the permanent dwellings where the i>eople had lived in wdnter 
are found down on the se^i beach in just the locations which the Es- 
kimo of to-day would choose for carrying on sealing. These houses 
had long ago fallen into ruins, and while there is no scale by which 
we can judge their age archieologically, I am now^ convinced, on the 
basis of a collation of various kinds of evidence, that none of them are 
very old, although none of them can be more recent than about 1840. 

Besides the house ruins and the cam}>-sites we found also the graves 
of the people, containing broken sleds upon which the bodies had been 
hauled to the graveyard, as well as property which the relatives of 
the dead had left wdth them. These things we collected, and they 
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As a matter of fact, the entrance around the point of the sandspit 
is so deep that vessels of sixteen-feet draft can safely run within 
twenty yards of shore and have done so, for Langton Bay has at 
three different times, fur a winter each time, been the harbor of 
whaling ships. 

This is the most easterly outpost of the whaling industry, and the 
place has not been visited since 1897(?). One of the whale ships 
when wintering at Langton Bay built a small house ashore for the 
occupancy of the Alaskan and other western Eskimo who formed part 
of the crew. This house is still standing, and during three years 
we used it as the storehouse for our steadily growing scientific col- 
lections, as well as for ammunition and anything else which we nt^eded 
to keep there. 

As a wintering place, I>angton Bay has two main defects : first, 
that drift-wood for fuel is scarce in the neighborhood; and s<HX)nd, 
that Franklin Bay is so deep that polar bears seldom cf)me so far south 
as Langton Ba\', for they follow the open water, which is found chiefly 
outside a line drawn from the tip of Cape Bathurst to that of Cai)e 
Parrj' ; and neither do the caribou c'ome near, for the country is not 
suitable as a feeding ground for them in winter. Such an expedi- 
tion as ours, which lives on the cx>untry, may therefore use Langton 
Bay only as a [X)int of departure; and although we considered it 
home for a pericxi of three years, we did not stay there three months 
all together. 

We had no sooner landed at the Langton Bay harlx)r than we 
began preparations for going inland hunting, and, with us, to begin 
preparations was to be ready in a few hours. Although talkative* by 
nature, Pannigabluk did not mind bedng alone for a day or a few 
days, so we left her to fix up camp as well as she could on the 
coast, while Natkusiak hunted southeast and I southwest in the 
hope of finding caribou. 

At Langton Bay the Melville Mountains, about a thousand feet 
high, are three miles inland. Tliey are really the sea-fn>nt of a pla- 
teau that slopes almost imperceptibly south from their crest to Horton 
River, ten miles farther inland. Each of us climbed the mountains 
by a separate ravine, and each reached a commanding peak at about 
the same time. We were three miles apart, but could see each other 
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clearly with the glasses. It was evident to me that Natkusiak soon 
got his eye on game to the south of him, for he spent but little time 
on his peak — there is always something decisive and unmistakable 
about a hunter’s actions when he sets out toward a distant band of 
caribou. I read the signs clearly and with satisfaction, but I knew 
my man and that he needed no help, so, although I saw nothing from 
my point of vantage (except scenery, which at the approach of an 
Arctic winter has no attractiveness save as a fitting background for 
caribou), I started southwest in the hope of picking up something. 

The afternoon developed for me into a profitless twenty-mile 
tramp over the spongy tundra. There were few' tracks of caribou, 
none very fresh, and all going east — evidently we were a little too 
late to intercept the few animals that had spent the summer toward 
Liverpool Bay and were now moving to other pastures. I had given 
up hope of game for the day and had turned home, for the dusk of 
the short night was approaching, when I saw' over a small ridge what 
I took to be the flutter of a ra^'en. A little farther on, and I thought 
I saw four ravens. The\' were not quite in my line of march down the 
mountain toward the sea, so I turned my glasses on them, thinking 
to see if it was the carcass of a caribou they were feeding on. It was 
fortunate for me and for the American Museum that I w'as inquisitive, 
for this proved my first sight of the Barren Ground grizzly, Ursxis 
arctos richardsoin, perhaps the rarest of the large land carnivorse 
of the w'orld in museums and the least known scientifically ; but my 
inquisitiveness w'as uiducky for the bear, for he became the nucleus of 
our collection, which finally grew to number nineteen specimens. 
It W'as his four paws I had taken for four ravens ; for he had been 
lying on his back, paw'ing the air like a fat puppy — and fat he was, 
in truth. On the rump the blubber layer was about four inches 
thick, for he was an old male almost rt^ady for hibernation. In the 
hurry of skinning him, a good deal of the fat rtunained with the hide; 
I allowed the paws and head to go with the skin for mounting pur- 
poses, and the matted, w'oolly hair was wet, all of w'hich went toward 
making that skin one of the heaviest back-loads I ever carried to 
camp — it must have weighed upw'ards of tw'o hundred pounds, 
Natkusiak had seen several deer, but had been able to approach 
only three before it became too dark to shoot. He got those three. 
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all furly fat. In an Arctic existence ordered as ours the necessities 
of life are meat and skins; the luxuries are fat caribou meat and 
short-haired summer caribou skins. . We had, therefore, begun well. 
In one day we had secured meat enough for perhaps three weeks, 
skins enough for one suit of outer clothes, and oil enough for light for 
a month. 

The next day Natkusiak and I hunted together. There were no 
caribou near the coast, but about ten miles inland we saw seven, 
all of which we shot. Ten caribou and a bear made a pretty good 
showing for the first two days of hunting, but we found that we had 
come to the end of oiur rope. The animals we had secured had been 
the rear guard of the east-moving herd, and it soon became evident 
that we could reach no more game from a hunting base on the sea- 
coast. We therefore cached the meat of the bear and the three 
deer first killed at Langton Bay, and moved camp about ten miles 
inland to where we had buried the meat of the seven caribou — buried 
it with the double idea of keeping it fresh in the cool ground until the 
freeze-up (which was now only a few days distant) and of protecting 
it from foxes. 

The second day after moving camp inland I had one of the pleas- 
antest surprises of my traveling experience. The general topog- 
raphy of the countrj' led me to believe there should be a river at a 
greater or less distance to the southwest. To ascertain the truth of 
this I had gone aiwut five miles southwest, when I suddenly came 
upon a deep ravine. Ltwking down this for half a mile to where it 
had its mouth into another and deeper ravine, I saw a small band 
of little Christmas trees struggling up the steep bank. I have never 
been half so glad to sec the sun after its midwinter absence. I had 
intended to make an all-day hunt, but the news was too good to 
keep — the Eskimo were at home, I knew, and I had to go and tell 
them about it. The branch of evergreen I took to them carried an 
invitation not to be resisted. None of us had .suspected that trees 
were anywhere near. We had been using small green willow twigs 
for fire. It was already autumn; ice formed every night on the 
ponds, and the drizzling rains of the season made comfort impos- 
sible on the .shelterless barren ground. There were no two opinions, 
therefore, about moving camp ; and the following night found us 
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sitting by a crackling fire of dry wood in a sheltered spruce grove in 
my creek-bottom. This creek proved to be a branch of Horton River, 
a stream about the size of the Hudson that it has been our privilege 
to add to the map of North America. 

This was the harvest season on the Arctic tundra ; the caribou 
were still short-haired, and their skins therefore suitable for cloth- 
ing; they were still fat, and their meat therefore good eating; 
but we knew that the approach of cold weather was about to change 
all that. We expected every day that Anderson’s party would come 
to join ours, in which case — between men and dogs — our supply 
of meat would last less than a month. The Rosie IL had, it was 
true, landed about three months’ supplies for us, besides ammunition 
and other gear, at Cape Parry, about seventy -five miles to the north, 
but these supplies we hoped not to be forced to touch for a long 
time, for we had several years — it turned out to be three — of work 
ahead of us, and could count on no reinforcements. We hunted, 
therefore, energetically every day from dawn till dark, but saw no 
caribou. One day, how^ever, I picked up tw^o more grizzlies. We 
were in the habit of considering a full-grown grizzly equal in food 
value to about two large bull caribou. I also shot a fat white wolf, 
which gave us a good seventy-five pounds of excellent meat. 

On September 29th we had the first hea\y snow fall of the year. 
The snow and ice are one’s best friends in the North, for they make 
travel easy. Up to this time w^e had been forced to make beasts of 
burden both of ourselves and our three dogs ; we carried our camp 
gear on our backs from place to place, and whenever we killed an 
animal we had to pack the meat and skin home. Carrying a hundred- 
pound back-load of meat ten or fifteen miles home over boggy ground 
is more like work than sport, especially after an all-day hunt, wdien 
darkness overtakes you while you are skinning your game or cutting 
up the meat. So soon, therefore, as there was sufficient snow on 
the ground we made a trip to Langton Bay to get our sled, and then 
proceeded southeast up Horton River in the hope of overtaking the 
caribou which, as we knew by their tracks, had gone in that direc- 
tion about three weeks before. 

Before starting we cached, as safely as we could, not only our store 
of meat, but most carefully of all, the grizzly bear skins, which we 
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considered priceless scientifically. We took little meat with us, and 
the first night out one of our dogs stole half of that. On the third 
day of the up-river journey we supped on the half of an Arctic fox 
I shot that day, and breakfasted on the other half. That morning, 
however, we came on the tracks of eight young bull caribou. Leav- 
ing Pannigabluk to pitch camp, Natkusiak and I followed these, 
overtook them about five miles away, and kilU*d seven of the eight. 
We soon found that we had overtaken the rear guard of the caribou, 
and as we were anxious that Dr. Andersorrs party should overtake 
us as soon as possible, we built here a permanent house of wood, 
sod, and moss, and prepared to spend the winter. During the re- 
mainder of October we shot sixteen more caribou and hauled their 
meat safely to camp. 

At this point we made the first serious mistake of the year. I 
myself did not worry much aliout Dr. Anderson’s not turning up, for 
I coasidered that he liad pr<»l)ably b<H*n unable to get any farther 
than the Mackenzie delta by open water, and that he was, therefore, 
hardly overdue ; but my Eskimo were of the opinion that his Eskimo 
might possibly have ‘'struck” and refusetl, on acc^njnt of fear of 
hunger, to accompany him birthtT east than the most easterly Eskimo 
settlement (at the Baillie Islands). They therefore adviscn^l that we 
should make tlie 150-mile trip to the Baillie Islands to let the news 
get out that we had bniiul caribou. If we did not actually meet 
Dr. Anderson there, they argued, the news would eventually get to 
his party, and his Eskimo would then be all eage rness to come and 
help us eat our store of venison. I \ ielded to these j)ersuasions 
unwisely ; we should, of course, hav'e stayed where we were to make 
hay while the sun shone — to kill more caribou while we yet had 
daylight enough for shcxiting puri)os(»s. Dr. Anderson was in no 
danger; for if he could not get his Eskimo to go where In? wanted 
them to, he could always stay where they wanted to stay, as I had 
had to do myself on a former exp<*dition — the winter of UK)6 in 
the Mackenzie delta. 

I let the arguments of my Eskimo prevail, and we accordingly 
left Pannigabluk to look after our camp and protect our meat caches 
from the wolverines while Natkusiak and I went to the coast to look 
for Dr. Anderson. We met him and his party on their way to join 
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us; it was a pleasing thing to see him a fortnight earlier than we 
should have done ; but this trip to the coast was the beginning of our 
misfortunes. 

Inland on Horton River we were short of ammunition, tea, and 
tobacco — the first of which is a real necessity ; the last two are 
considered necessities by the Mackenzie Eskimo. It was there- 
fore decided that Dr. Anderson, Natkusiak, and Pikaluk (a man who 
had at his own instance joined Dr. Anderson’s party) should make a 
quick trip to Cape Parry for a supply of these necessities, while 
I returned to our hunting-camp up the river with the remaining five 
of Dr. Anderson’s party : Ilavinirk, his wife, Mamayauk, their nine- 
year-old daughter, Nogasak, and an eighteen-year-old boy, Palaiyak, 
whom they liad adopted, and Kunasluk, a decrepit rheumatic old 
man, the father of Pikaluk. 

When we parted with Dr. Anderson, November 23d, at the mouth 
of Horton River, we each had about two da\ s’ provisions. It was 
blowing a blizzard from the southwest and was very cold, but the 
wind was nearly fair for him, and he would be able, we thought, to 
make our meat cache at Langton Bay in three days (which he suc- 
ceeded in doing). It would take us longer, we knew’, to get home to 
our hunting-camp. It turned out that it took us thirteen days. 
The sun was gone, and there were blizzards more than half the time. 
Wc had counted on getting both ptarmigan and rabbits along the 
w^ay, but on account of the snowstorms and darkness we got not a 
single rabbit and only seven ptarmigan. 

On the beach near the mouth of Horton River we had dis- 
covered the carcass of a bow^-head whale that had (w^e afterw^ard 
learned) been dead four years. It wn)uld have been securely hidden 
from sight by the level three feet or so of snow’ that covered it had 
not the Arctic foxes smelled it out and by their tracks and borrow- 
ings given us the clue. After wwking half a day to shovel off the 
snow’, we got at the carcass at last, and chopped off from the tongue 
of the huge animal about a hundred pounds of w hat we intended for 
dog feed. When fresh the tongue is mostly fat, but after four years 
of weathering there remained chiefly the connective tissues, so that 
what we cut off more resembled chunks of felt tlian pieces of meat. 
Of these one hundred pK)unds Dr. Anderson and I each had taken 
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ImU ; he took no more because he expected to reach Langton Bay 
its cache of caribou and bear-meat m three days; I to(dc no 
more because I expected to find plenty of small game along Horton 
River as we ascended it toward our main camp. 

After Dr. Anderson left us we were kept in camp two days by a 
blizzard so wlent that our dogs would not face it. Whether your 
dogs will or will not face the wind is the test of fit and unfit traveling 
weather in the Arctic, for a properly dressed man will face a wind 
that is too much for the Eskimo dog. These two storm-bound days 
used up most of our ordinary' food, and on the first day of actual 
travel w’e w^ere on half-allowance. The second day out we boiled up 
some sealskins that wc had intended for boots ; the third day we ate 
some more skins and boiled a little of the whale tongue. This last 
all of us found unpalatable, for the tongue had l)een so long awash 
on the beach that it had become thoroughly impregnated with sea 
salts (other than sodium ehlf»ri<le). No doubt it was these salts, 
too, that made us sick, so that two or three days farther on our jour- 
ney, when — between men and dogs — we had finished the whale 
tongue, we were really better off than while we had it. We had 
tried slicing it thin and boiling it twice and even three times, but it 
seemed impossible to get rid of the quinine-like bitterness. 

I must not give the impres.sion that we were really starving, or 
even suffering much from hunger. We had plenty of seal-oil — a 
sealskin bag full of it — and of this we ate all we wanted. All of us 
found, however, that we could not take much of it “straight” — 
the stomach nee<is bulky hxKl ; it craves to be filled with something. 
For this reason we u.se<l to eat the oil sf>aked up in tea leaves, ptar- 
migan feathers, or caribou hair. Most commonly we used to take 
long-haired caribou skin, cut it in small pieces, dip the pieces in oil, 
and eat them that way. This is, too, the method we used in feeding 
oil to dogs in an emergency ; on this trip, as on many other occa- 
sions, we and our dogs fared exactly alike. 

The tenth day out (December 4th) we camped near the place 
where two months before we had cached our grizzly bear skins. I had 
then been so profoundly impressed with their value to science that 
I had spent a day in burying them safely in frozen ground ; now their 
food value impressed us so strongly that we spent a day in digging 
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than up to eat the heads and paws, though we destroyed thereby 
the sdentific value of the skins. There was one ham of caribou 
cached at the same place, but that and the heads and paws of the 
bears all went in one day, as well as five Canada jays we had killed 
and kept as ornithological specimens, our dogs getting a share, of 
course. They were now so weak that we had to pull most of the 
weight of the sleds ourselves, though we were a little weak, too. 

I have noticed — and Dr. Anderson’s experience has been the same 
as mine — that on a diet of fats alone one gradually loses strength, 
but that this symptom of malnutrition is not so conspicuous as 
sleepiness and a mental inability to call quickly into action such 
strength as one has. 

After a day of high living on the one caribou ham, eight bear-paws, 
and five Canada jays we were down to a diet of skins and oil again. 
We also ate our snow-shoe lashings and several fathoms of other raw- 
hide thongs — fresh rawhide is good eating ; it reminds one of pig’s 
feet, if well boiled. It occurs to one in this connection (seriously 
speaking) that one of the material advantages of skin clothing over 
woolens in Arctic exploration is that one can eat them in an emer- 
gency, or feed them to one’s dogs if the need is not quite so pressing. 
This puts actual starvation off by a week or so. As for eating one’s 
dogs, the very thought is an abomination. Not that I have any 
prejudice against dog-meat, as such ; it is probably very much like 
wolf, and wolf I know to be excellent. But on a long, hard sled trip 
the dogs become your friends; they work for you single-mindedly 
and uncomplainingly; they revel with you in prosperity and good 
fortune ; they take starvation and hard knocks with an equanimity 
that says to you : “ We have seen hard times together before, we 
shall see good times again ; but if this be the last, you can count 
on us to the end.” To me the death of a dog that has stood by me 
in failing and helped me to success is the death of a comrade in arms ; 
to eat him would be but a step removed from cannibalism. 

After finishing our bear-paws we had only two more days on deer- 
skins and oil, and it was lucky we had no more, for on the evening of 
the second day when we were about eighteen miles short of our camp, 
Ilavinirk, Mamayauk, and Kunasluk all complained of weakness 
and Mamayauk seemed so sick that we feared not being able to move 
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camp the following day. For some daj^s past the dogs had not been 
pulling much. They had been losing strength faster than we, for 
although they had about the same allowance as we of deerskins and 
oil, they were forced to sleep outdoors in the cold while we had al- 
ways our cozy and cheerful camp, and the cold saps strength as quickly 
as does hard work. Ilavinirk and I had therefore been pulling 
the sleds with little assistance from the dogs, and now it seemed clear 
that if he were to cease work and Mamayauk’s weight were to be 
added to tlie sled, it would be out of the question for me alone to try 
to move it. Evidently the one thing for me to do was to try to hurry 
ahead to where Pannigabluk was guarding our meat cache, to fetch 
a back-load of focxl for men and dogs. 

Although I was both tired and sleepy I accordingly, at the end 
of the day's work on December 7th, shared with the rest my last 
meal of skins and oil, and then, between S.30 p.m. and 4.15 next 
morning, I walked through a starlit night against a fairly strong 
wind the eighteen miles to our camj). I found Pannigabluk up and 
cooking over a cheerful open fire, for, like many other elderly people, 
she was an early riser. It was a pleasant home-coming. Contrarj^ 
to w^hat might have been expected, I did not sit dowm to a huge 
meal. I was too tirerl for that, and sleepy, and tumbles] at once 
into bed. It w^as not until 10.30 o'clock in the forenoon that Pan- 
nigabluk, according to my directions, awoke me to eat. At 11.45 
I was on the road back, with thirty pounds or so of dried meat. I 
met the party about five miles aw^ay from our camp, for Mamayauk 
had felt better in the morning and was able to travel. We made 
camp w’here I met them and by noon the next day we w^cre all sitting 
around huge troughs of boiled venison in our comfortable winter 
house. Most of the meat we had killed in the fall w'as still on 
hand. Pannigabluk had of course eaten some while we w^re away, 
and a wolverine had stolen a few^ piec'es from under her very nose — 
they are animals with a genius for thievery and mischief. For the 
time our prospects were not bad, except that out of the six Eskimo 
I now had with me three? were more or less sick from the effects of 
the diet of deer hair and oil — or rather, perhaps, from the effect of 
overeating when they got where meat was abundant. We now had 
meat to do us about two months, we thought, but we were short of 
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fat. Some blubber cached on the coast was one of the things Dr. 
Anderson had gone to get for us. 

When we arrived at our home camp, December 7th, it seemed for 
the time being that all our troubles were over. We took a look the 
next day at our stock of caribou meat and it was an imposing pile. 
But then, frozen carcasses always do make a great showing. We 
agreed that there must be food enough there for two months for men 
and dogs, and fresh caribou tracks were numerous all around the 
house, so that it seemed we surely ought to be able to get plenty 
more fresh meat when the stock on hand was gone. 

A band of caribou passed the house early in the morning of our 
second day at home and we saw their tracks an hour or two after. 

I took the trail and followed it a few hours, but ray long walk home 
two nights before had chafed my feet badly and I was lame. There 
seemed no pressing need for getting these particular deer ; had our 
meat pile been smaller I should not of course have returned without 
at least sighting the animals, but now seeing we had such abundance 
of meat at home, I turned about at noon and limped slowly homeward. 
For two days after that I stayed in the house to get my feet in proper 
condition. When I went out again hunting on the third day after 
that, there were no fresh tracks to be seen. 

At the point on Horton River where our house was situated, there 
were woods not only in the valley proper, but also on top of the hill to 
the west, stretching unbroken three hundred miles to the Mackenzie, so 
far as we knew. To the east of the river, however, the Barren Ground 
is only a mile or two away, ^^^len there are caribou on the Barren 
Ground we much prefer to hunt them there, for with the aid of one’s 
field glasses they are easily discovered, and stalking caribou without 
woods for cover is an easy enough thing for one who knows how. I 
therefore on three successive days made long hunts northeast and 
east and southeast into the Barren Ground, but witliout seeing any- 
thing except old tracks. Then I tried the forest to the west ; there 
were plenty of old tracks but none quite fresh. Apparently the band 
I had followed so half-heartedly a few^ days Ix'fore was the last band 
to visit those parts, and I now came to a not very comforting realiza- 
tion of the fact that I had allow^ed a few' chafed toes to deter me from 
following up our only chance to replenish our failing stores of food 
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in our home district. All the old tracks were going south, and it 
was evident that if we wanted to get meat we would have to go south 
too. It was now that I began to feel keenly the absence of Dr. 
Anderson and Natkusiak, the two dependable men of our party. 
Of those whom we had with us Kunasluk was too old and decrepit 
anyway, and Ilavinirk was seriously ill as the result of his hard 
experiences of the last month. Palaiyak, although a bright and will- 
ing boy, lacked self-reliance and was entirely inexperienced as a 
hunter. 

One has to do with what there is, however, and on December 
17th I set out to the south with Palaiyak and Pannigabluk. The 
plan was that we would follow Horton Uiver south for a day and 
then strike west along the branch of the Horton known to us as West 
River, and follow wherever it led, with the idea that we might 
find caribou and possibly even moose. Their business was to travel 
upstream along the fairly smooth river ice and make camp on the 
river bank when twelve or fifteen miles had l)een covered, while I 
would hunt on top of the hill parallel to the river during day and when 
the hunting twilight was over at night I would pick up their trail 
in the river bottom and follow it to camp. It was one of our chief 
troubles that the hunting light was insufficient. The sun had been 
long gone, of course, but on a clear day there was light enough for 
about three hours at noon for shooting or for reading a newspaper out 
of doors (if we had had a newspaper). On a cloudy day, however, 
and especially when there was snow falling, there was practically 
no shooting light whatever. 

The first day of this journey, and also the second, I hunted to no 
piupose, although toward evening of the sewnd <lay we met with some 
encouragement in finding the okl tracks of a moose. That everung, 
however, Pannigabluk was taken sick and we were therefore unable 
to move camp. So far as the hunting went, that did not make much 
difference, for the country south of West River was unknown to me 
as yet, and I employed the time in cx])loring it. It snowed thickly 
that day and I found neither deer nor the signs of any. 

Tliat evening when I came home I found that Palaiyak also, as 
well as Pannigabluk, was sick. Evidently it was the diet that was 
telling on them. On our journey up river from the sea we had lived 
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on oil straight, and we had eaten so much of it that by the time we 
reached our camp we had only a pint or two left in a bag of oil that 
should, under ordinary circumstances, have lasted us for several 
months. The meat we had was all lean ; we had therefore for some 
time been living on a diet of exclusively lean meat, which had ag- 
gravated the diarrhoea from w^hich Ilavinirk suffered and which 
had now brought down my two companions. 

Evidently, with two invalided out of three, it was not possible for 
us to proceed farther with our hunt, and we decided to return home. 
It was not only the illness of my companions that prompted this, 
but also the belief that Dr. Anderson and Natkusiak must surely 
have arrived by now, and I felt that with them to help me, the chances 
of success in the hunt to the south would be immeasurably greater. 

On our return home, however, there was no sign of Anderson, 
which caused us worry of two sorts ; for something must have gone 
wrong with him to keep him away so long, and something was likely 
to go WTong with us, if he did not come back, with only one able 
hunter to take care of seven people and six dogs in a country which 
the caribou seemed to have temporarily abandoned. And the tan- 
talizing thing w’as to feel that the caribou could not be far away and 
that if we only had one or two able-bodied men to make up a sled 
party we were sure to overtake them. Inaction was not to be 
thought of, however, and Ilavinirk, although he was sick, realized 
this as keenly as I did, so he urged that we make another attempt to 
hunt upstream, in which he himself and Palaiyak would follow the 
river, making camps for me, wdiile I hunted the east bank of the river 
into the Barren Ground, as I had hunted the west bank through the 
forest on the first attempt made with Pannigabluk and Palaiyak. 

On Januarj' 22d I happened to think that Natkusiak had, two 
months before, set some dead-fall traps and baited them with 
pieces of blubber. I now re\dsited these traps and found that in 
some of them the blubber bait was still there. I picked these up and 
brought them home, and that evening all of us had some fat along 
with our meat, which did us a considerable amount of good. 

December 24th Ilavinirk, Palaiyak, and I set out on our hunt 
upstream. On the first day, only a few miles southeast of our home 
camp I came upon the tracks of caribou, and half an hour later 
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I saw them grazing quietly about a mile east of the bank of Horton 
River. I did then the sort of foolishly conservative thing one is 
liable to do in an emergenc y — I decided not to take the responsi- 
bility of approaching these caribou alone, but to go and fetch Ila- 
vinirk, with the idea that the two of us would be twice as sure as one 
to get them. This is just what I should not do now, for my experi- 
ence has taught me since that you must take whatever chance offers, 
for you can never be sure that a second chance will present itself. 
I spent an hour of precious daylight in fetching Ilavinirk, and when we 
came back to where the carilxiu had been they were gone, and Ila- 
\inirk himself was so spent with the running and the excitement 
that it was hard work for him to get back to the river again, unaided, 
where Palaiyak alone was pitching camp. 

When we had seen that the caribou were gone from the place 
where I had seen them, Ilavinirk had gone back to camp alone, say- 
ing that he thought he had strength to do that but had not strength 
for anything more ; and I sj>ent another half hour in looking for the 
animals, at the end of which time it was already too dark to shoot. 
There was nothing for it but to go back to camp and try the next 
day. It is human nature to cry over spilt milk, and I slept little that 
night, thinking of the opportunity which I had foolishly let slip 
through my fingers. One of the features of Eskimo character is 
that they are far less liable than we to the tendency of indulging in 
vain regrets, or of saying, “I told you so,” at every opportunity; 
and although Ilav'inirk was sick, he spoke cheerfully of the probabil- 
ity of my finding these caribou again the next morning and getting 
them all. 

The next day turned out to be an ideal day for hunting. The 
sky was clear to give us a maximum amount of light, and the wnd 
was blowing about fifteen miles an hour, which is sufficient to keep 
the caribou from hearing you as you try to approach them up the 
wind. As always’ at this time of year we got up about four 
hours before daylight, and an hour Iwfore daylight I was on the 
road. The first gray of the dawn apjwarwl alx>ut 7.30, and by 
8.30 I was sitting on top of the highest hill in the neighborhood of 
where the caribou had been seen, and was looking around with my 
excellent glasses in the hope of seeing the animals by the first 
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light. It was not clear enough for seeing much, nor for shooting, 
until about ten o’clock. By then I could be sure that no caribou 
were near, within the field of vision of my Hasses, so the next thing 
was to pick up the trail of the evening before and follow it wherever 
it led. I had the trail by 10.30, and by eleven I had seen the car- 
ibou, which had moved only a little way from where they had been 
the evening before, and were now grazing upon the slope of a hill not 
more than two miles from the post of look-out, from which I had 
been searching the skyline for two hours with my field glasses. 
They had been hidden by the crest of a hill. 

I did now what I should have done the day l>efore — approached 
the animals directly, got within two hundred and fifty yards and 
secured them all. They turned out to be two young bulls and a cow 
with a calf. I did not stop to skin them, but covered them hastily 
with snow so as to prevent their freezing quickly, and made for the 
river as fast as I could, hoping to overtake Ilavinirk before he had 
moved camp far ; for we had agreed in the morning before I left that 
he was to proceed up river on the presumption that I would be 
unsuccessful in the day’s hunt and get as far south as possible, — 
we thought the farther south we got, the better our prospects. 

Ilavinirk had gone about the programme energetically, and it was 
only after about ten miles of hard running that I overtook him getting 
ready to pitch camp in the mouth of a small creek. Daylight was 
gone and both Ilavinirk and Palaiyak were played out, so that we had 
to camp where we were and take the chance of woh erines and wolves 
stealing our precious meat during the night. The next day, when w'e 
went to fetch the meat, w’e found that a wolverine had eaten up a 
portion of one of the caribou. We shot the wolverine, and as its meat 
was much fatter and juicier than the caribou meat, it paid us well 
for the little it had stolen. 

Our hunt had begun well. There is a sa.Hng that “well begun 
is half done.” In our case W’ell begun was four fifths done, for another 
week of hunting gave us only one caribou, wdiich I shot by moonlight 
one early morning — the only caribou I have ever shot by moon- 
light, although since then I have killtnl more than one wolf by night. 

This hunt, like the one before, I broke up rather sooner than I 
otherwise might, with the idea that Anderson must surely have 
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hungry. SimutUraeoidiy we Idt IDdb unto Imrat- 
we had not had enon^ to eat. One by one the 
fix llskimo of the party were takm with diarrhcea. 

By the 10th of January things were getting to lode Mfibus indeed. 
It was apparent not only that We could notgoon inde^^hit®ly without 
fat, but it was also clear that even our leia meat wodd last only a 
few days longer. We had on December 11th estimated that we had 
two months’ supplies of meat, and now in a numth they were gone. 
Our estimate had not been really wrong, for if we had had a fittk 
fat to go with the meat, it would no doubt have lasted at fedat sixty 
days, but without the fat we ate such incredible quantities that it 
threw att our reckoning out of gear. It was not only that we ate so 
much, but also the dogs. They had been fed more meat than dogs 
usually get and still they were nothing but skin and bone.s, for they 
could not. any more than we, get along on lean meat only. 

The caribou in the neighborhofMl were increasing in numbers 
now and I saw them almost every day, but I had the most outrageous 
hide. One day, for instance, I saw a band in clear, edm weather ; it 
^was one of those deathly still days when the quietest stef on the 
sKdtest snow can be heard by man or beast for several hundred yrnds. 
.\.s the animals were quiet I did not dare to attempt approaching thm, 
thinking that the next day might be cloudy or windy or in some 
way more suitaldc to di'cr-stalking, for it is a noticeable fact that 
even though the day be practically still, the condition of the air 
when the sky is clouded is such as to muffle any noise and to make 
the approach to deer within, say, a hundrotl yards feasible. The next 
day was windy, but altogether too windy, for it was one of those blind- 
ing Uizxards when it is impossible to see more than forty or fifty feet. 
Because our condition was desperate, I nevertheless hunted that day 
and walkc'd back and forth over the place where the caribou had 
been the day l)efore, knowing that it was possible, although unlikely, 
that I might fall in with the animals. I did not fall in wdth them, 
however, an<l the next day was a blizzard of the same kind and my 
hunt had the same result. The third day llavinirk and I went 
out together and found the caribou still, strange to say, in the 
same spot, but a half mile or so before we came up to them a fawn 
suddenly appesaved on the top of a hill near us and saw us. It is 
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the nature of a frightened caribou to run toward any caribou that 
are in the neighborhood and to frighten them away also, so that 
there was nothing for us to do but to shoot this fawn, although we 
knew that the shooting would scare the large band away, which it 
did. 

January 11th Ilavinirk and I were again out looking for caribou. 
He used to accompany me in the morning on the chance of our see- 
ing something near home, but as his strength did not allow a long 
day’s hunt he w'ould return early while I went on as much farther as 
the daylight allowed. On this day we saw simultaneously to the 
north of us a caribou on top of one hill and three men on top of 
another hill. These must be An<lerson, XatkiLsiak, and Pikaluk, 
we thought, and evidently they were hunting the same caribou that 
we saw'. It was one of those still days, how'cver, so that the chance 
of shooting him was not great for either party. We headed towards 
the caribou and so did the three men, but the caribou ran away 
long before we got near it. 

It turned out that these three men were not the ones w’e had 
expected, however, but three Eskimo, one of whom, Memoranna, 
is well known under the name of Jimmie to those who have read 
Amundsen’s account of the Northwest Passage v'oyagc. The others 
were Okuk, a Baillie Islands man, and a Mackenzie River “boy,” 
Tannaumirk, who was really about twenty-five years of age but w ho 
has an appearance and a dispetsition that preclude his being con- 
sidered as grown up. They had come the 2()0-mile journey from 
the Baillie Islands to visit us w'ith the ho])e of tx-ing able to get some 
caribou skins for clothing. They had had no particular luck so 
far in their hunts, but they had w’ith them a little st*al oil which they 
immediately offered to share with us. That night, therefore, we 
had lights again in our hou.se and plenty of oil to eat. It w’as only a 
matter of two or three days from that time until all of us were in 
good form again. 



CHAPTER IX 


M EMORANNA was unable to tell us anything about Dr. 

Anderson, and now that our party was in fair health again 
I decided to go at once in search of him. We also needed 
to replenish our store of oil somehow, for the supply that Memo- 
ranna had brought with him was sufficient for a week or two only. 
There were three places where we had fat cached away ; the nearest 
was about thirty miles downstream, where we had covered up with 
stones the fat of three grizzly bears killed in the fall, amounting 
to about a hundred and twenty-five pounds ; ten miles farther, at 
Langton Bay, was the fat of one grizzly bear, one polar bear, and 
about half of a bearded seal, all together something over two hundred 
pounds ; while at Cape Parry was the blubber which Dr. Anderson 
had gone to fetch, consisting of three or four hundred pounds that 
Captain Cottle had given us from the whale killed on the Banks 
Island voyage. 

I took with me the boy Palaiyak of our own party and engaged 
Tannaumirk of Memoranna’s party to go with us. In three days 
we reached our first cache of blubber to find it thoroughly rifled by 
wolverines. A day farther north we found that at Langton Bay a 
wolverine had gnawf:^! its way through a two-inch pine plank, had 
entered our storehouse and eaten all but fifteen or twenty pounds 
of the blublKT. This wolverine had lived so well on our stores 
that he was the fattest animal of his species I have ever seen killed ; 
his meat was correspondingly good eating. 

We had found no traces of Dr. Anderson so far, except that we 
could see from the fact that certain articles w ere missing from Lang- 
ton Bay that his party had stopped there on the way north, but it 
was clear that they had not yet returned fn)m Cape Parry. Because 
I was seriously worried for fear that some misfortune might have 
befallen him, and also l)ecause we had no other possible source of 
getting blubl>er, we had to continue north to Caj^e Parry. 
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I spent much time in speculations as to the possible reasons for 
Dr. Anderson’s failure to return from Cape Parry, and some of 
these I recorded in my diary, so that it illustrates well my fluctuat- 
ing frame of mind. There were no new facts at hand one day beyond 
those which I had the day before, but still my opinion of what had 
probably happened varied materially from time to time, evidently 
for subjective reasons, for on evenings when I was sitting comfort- 
ably in camp writing up my diary after a sufficient supper, I was 
generally of the opinion that no doubt Dr. Anderson and his party 
w'ould turn up safe and sound with some logical, although for the 
present unimaginable, excuse for their prolonged absence. At 
other times, when my physical condition and surroundings were not 
so satisfactory, I used to incline to the view that he or some of his 
party had probably gone too far to sea on a polar-bear hunt and had 
been carried off' on drifting ice by an offshore wind ; or else one or 
more of the party might have sickened and the others might have 
stag ed to take care of the invalids ; or possibly two might have been 
lost for one reason or another, and the third, being alone, might 
later on either have been frozen to death or might have decided that 
the safest thing was to remain where he was and try to make his liv- 
ing for the winter. Had Dr. Anderson been well and the others 
lost, I felt sure he would have tried to reach home, but my knowl- 
edge of Natkusiak's character led me to think that under similar 
circumstances he would probably make himself as comfortable as 
possible and wait for better weather and longer days for traveling. 
However, all of these things were st>on to be .settled, for it is a matter 
of three days’ travel only from Langton Baj' north to (.-ai)e Parry, 
where we were sure to find some traces of the party. 

January' 21st we arrived at the cabin built by the wrt'ck of the 
Alexander, where we harl stored our belongings in the fall, and found 
it occupied by our entire party. It was a great relief to find them 
all there and a great surpri.se too, at the time. I never realized 
until I actually saw them how strong had been my inclination to 
expect that I would never see them again. But although they 
were all there, they were by no means well, for Dr. Anderson and 
Pikaluk were both in bed convalescing from pneumonia. They 
bad had a pretty hard time. Pneumonia is a serious thing under 
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any circumstances and especially in such a place as they were in, 
for not only was the house unsatisfactory, but the food at their 
disposal was not such as is suited to sick men. Ever since their 
convalescence had begun they had been hungering especially for fresh 
meat, and this was a place where no fresh meat was to be had, except 
a few foxes, for which Natkusiak trapped energetically. On an 
average he was getting about one fox per day. A stray caribou 
had wandered out upon the cape about Christmas time, and Natku- 
siak had secured him also, which was a great helx) to them. Pika- 
luk had been taken sick first, and Dr. Anderson had nursed him for a 
week, after which he was himself taken sick. 

It was clear that Dr. Anderson and Pikaluk would not be fit for 
traveling for a month at least, and there was immediate necessity 
that a sled go back to our people inland with a supply of blubber 
for them. I therefore dispatched Natkusiak and Palaiyak at once 
off inland, for now that I had found Dr. Aiiderson I did not care to 
leave him again while he was sick. Tannaumirk also stayed with 
us, for there was no special reason for his going inland. 

It was a fortunate thing that Dr. Anderson, since he was to be 
taken sick at all, should have been taken sick at Cape Parry, the one 
place where we had considerable prx)visions stort^d up against an 
emergency. My idea in buying flour and other things which formed 
our depot there had been that we should probably never need them, 
but I bought them as an insurance against emergency. I had not 
thought of the particular emergency which actually befell, but it 
seems, humanly spt'aking, that had it not been for this store of pro- 
visions, or had Dr. Anderson been taken ill anywhere else than in 
that neighl>orhood, the result w^ould have l>een fatal, for the whole 
vicinity of Cape Parry is a poor country for game in winter in cer- 
tain seasons, and this happened to l)e one of the bad seasons. In 
other words, when there are plenty of easterly or southeasterly winds, 
there is open water off the cape and it is a good hunting place both 
for seals and polar bears, but for this particular winter the winds 
were not strong enough to break away the ice, and bears and seals 
were not to be had. The supplies were calculated in the beginning 
to be equal to about tliree months’ rations for four men, and it turned 
out that they were only just sufficient for carry ing Dr. Anderson and 
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Pikaluk up to the time that they were so fully recovered as to be 
able to travel. 

The old house iii which we were staying was about ten miles 
south from the tip of the cape proper, and as soon as the sick men were 
able to move we changed our camp location from there to the tip 
of the cape, with the idea that we would there have a better chance to 
get polar bears. Tannaumirk and I hunted every day, with the 
result that in a period of about six weeks I had a fleeting glimpse of 
one polar bear at a distance, and Tannaumirk killed one caribou. 

The circumstances of Tannaumirk’s caribou killing bring to mind 
one of the common beliefs about Indians, Eskimo, and other prim- 
itive people. There are few misconceptions about them more prev- 
alent than the one that they have a sort of “sixth sense,'’ which 
may be called the sense of direction or locality and which prevents 
them from being lost under any circumstances. This l>elief is par- 
ticularly strong among the whalemen who winter in the Arctic and 
who have seen much of the Eskimo on board ship only. There is 
a common saying at Ilerschel Island and elsewhere to the effect 
that “an Eskimo has a compass in his head.” 

Tannaumirk saw the cari})ou in question early one morning, 
and went in pursuit of it. When I came home in the evening from 
my polar-lx;ar hunt to seaward he had not yet returned When he 
finally got home it was late in the evening, and he brought with him 
the skin of the carilM)u and some meat. There was great rejoicing 
in camp and Tannaumirk was the hero of the hour. In the manner 
common to F'skimo, he recounted in great detail his various adven- 
tures that finally l(*d up to the .suc<‘essful shooting. When the storj' 
had been told, I asked him, was it a long way to where the meat 
was, and had he cached it safely ? Ilis answer was that he had cov- 
ered the meat with snow and .set traps by it, and the \y\nce was a 
long way off. I volunt(‘ered to go with him the next moniing to 
fetch the meat, but he said that it would not Ih‘ necessarj^ ; if he were 
to start early in the morning he would without assistance l>e able 
to get the meat and l>e home by night. Acc^ordingly, bright and 
early the next day he was off with the sled and dogs. He was away 
all day and it had long been pitch dark and was well in the night 
before he returned. In answer to my questions he said that he had 
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hurried all the time ; that it was a very long way ; and that he had 
hastily loaded the meat on the sled, set by the deerkill two addi- 
tional traps, making four all together, and had come right back home, 
the dogs trotting some of the way. 

The next day I remained in camp with Dr. Anderson and Pika- 
luk, while Tannaumirk was off somewhere setting fox traps. About 
noon Dr, Anderson heard dogs howling and called my attention to 
it. We went out-doors and could then hear plainly that several 
dogs were howling and whining on the other side of a ridge, about 
half a mile from camp. The situation was clear. Evidently Tan- 
naurnirk had put some traps near the house and several of the dogs 
had Ix^en cauglit in them. Dr. Anderson was so well by now that he 
followed while I ran as fast as possible to get the dogs freed from 
the traps ; for at a temperature of anything like 40° below zero it 
takes but a sort while to freeze a paw that is pinched in a steel 
trap, and the lx‘St dog can be rendered valueless in half an hour 
through freezing if the jaws of the trap catch him well up on the 
paw and stop the circulation into the toes. 

When we got across the hill from behind which the howls were 
coming we found what we expected in that four of our dogs were 
caught in traps ; but what we had not expected to find was that this 
was the deerkill where Tannaumirk the day before had shot the 
caril>ou. What had happened was this: when the caribou had 
approached near the house and Tannaumirk had seen it, he had 
sturteil after it and had followed it through a circle of over ten 
miles without noting at all in what direction the animal was going, 
and he had finally succeeded in approaching and killing it when it 
was scarcely more than a quarter of a mile away from our house, 
behind the nearest hill. After skinning and cutting up the animal, 
Tannaumirk, with no idea of how far from camp he was, had started 
back over the ten miles of his old trail which eventually led him 
home, of course ; and the following morning when he set out with 
the dogs to fetch the meat he had again gone the ten miles over the 
old trail, and had gone over it the fourth time in returning, never 
discovering that the placx? he went ten miles to reach was less than 
half a mile from home. 

Through long experience witli Eskimo and Indians I have gath- 
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er«d a number of anecdotes of this sort, and a number of similar ones 
I have obtained second-hand from others whose experience with the 
Indians is more extensive than mine. The fact is that most people 
who deal with Indians deal with them in their own country, over 
which the Indian has hunted since boyhood, until he knows every 
stick, everj' stone, and every creek-bed, whether he sees them in the 
daylight or stumbles upon them in the dark. To a man unfamiliar 
with this locality who accompanies the Indian, it seems next to mirac- 
ulous how easily the Indian finds his way about, but there is nothing 
of the miraculous about it. For an Indian to recognize a rock that 
stands a mile and a half from his camp requires no other gift than 
that b}' which the city dweller recognizes the street comers in the 
neighborhood of his home. But take the Indian or the Eskimo 
out of his habitual surroundings, and he is, as a general thing, far 
the inferior of the white man in finding his way about. He has not 
the general principles to guide him that are clear in the mind of the 
average white man, and this is one of the rea.sons why Indians and 
Eskimo alike are afraid to go into a .strange countiy, and why every 
white man w'ho wants to accomplish anything in the exploration of 
such districts as the Barren Grounds of North America must be 
his own guide and that of his party as soon as they get beyond the 
Indian’s familiar haunts. 

Most white men, even those of slight education, have a knowl- 
edge of the properties of angles, so that a white hunter who goes 
seven miles south, then three miles east, then four miles southwest, and 
two miles northwest, will have a fairly definite idea of how to draw a 
line that will take him thence to his original starting point. The 
Indian or Eskimo in my experience will have no such notion, and in- 
stead of going straight home will go back over the route by which he 
came, unless there are some landmarks in sight which he recognized 
earlier in the day. In December, 1910, for instance, when we were 
traveling along Horton River in a district unknown to my companion, 
Natkusiak, — who, by the way, is the best of all Eskimo hunters that 
I have known, — he was away from camp two days in the pursuit and 
killing of some caribou. When he came to camp he reported to 
me that he would have to go upstream about ten miles, which meant 
south in that case, until he would be opposite the place where the 
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meat was. He would then have to go on top of the hill to the east 
of the river and it would take him the larger part of the day to go 
to the deerkill, and it would be only the next day he could return. 
He went off early in the morning, going south ; in the afternoon, 
while sitting on a hill three miles east of <^ur camp spying out the 
country with my glasses for caribou, I saw a sled coming from the 
south. At first this astonished me very much, for I had no sleds 
to expect in that country except our own. And sure enough, it was 
our own sled and Natkusiak coming almost directly toward me. 
I headed him off and found that he was following his own trail of 
the day before by which he had come home, which was also the 
trail of the day earlier yet when he was following the caribou which 
he eventually killed. It turned out that he had shot the caribou 
about four miles northeast of our camp and that he had gone some- 
thing like twenty-five miles out of his way to follow the trail by 
which he had come home. So much for the idea of the Eskimo 
having a compass in his head. 

Commonly '‘primitive’' people are supposed to have certain 
mental qualities, designated as “instinctive,’^ through which they 
vastly excel us along certain lines ; and to make up for this exceUence 
they are suppo.sed to be far our inferiors in certain other mental 
characteristics. My own observations incline me to believe that 
there are no points in which they, as a race, are any more inferior to 
us than might be expected from the environment under which they 
have grown up from childhood ; and neither have they any points 
of superiority over the white man, except those which are developed 
directly by the environment. Of course an Eskimo can find his way 
about in the wilderness better than the city dweller or the sailor, 
but he is likely to fall behind the white man of experience in just 
about the proportion you would expect from knowing the greater 
advantages of training in logical thinking which the white man 
has had. The European who keeps his head and looks about him 
can, in a year, pick up all the essentials of the lore of the open country. 

Very much to his surprise Dr, Anderson had discovered, a few 
days before he became ill, that Captain Wolki s schooner, the Rosie 
H., was wintering behind the Booth Islands, an easy half-day’s journey 
from Cape Parry. The Rosie H* was not abundantly fitted out with 
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stances, to be aceellent eating. In summer when they are fat and 
caribou poor, aU of us much preferred wolf meat to caribou. But 
those tasted damn were unanimous in saying that the wolves 
that died of starvation ware no delicacy. 

When Natkusiak finally arrived at the camp on Horton River, 
the tide had just been turned by Memoranna’s success in caribou 
hunting. From that time everything had gone well, but the two 
periodi llitiivation in one winter, which were the first oi his «otb» 
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fact, they wmtid nc^ gu eae^ with me and had made up diebr dMl 
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to qiiit our service and go back to the Mackenzie River, where there 
was plenty of fish, where tea and tobacco could be had, and where 
they could attend church service now and then. 

These were rather critical days for us, for we had now been in the 
North two years without as yet being able to make an attempt to 
reach the country in which our goal was placed, — the country 
which might possibly contain Eskimo who had never seen a white 
man and which certainly was unknown to science and needed inves- 
tigation. The situation had to be dealt with carefully, and I began 
by separating Natkusiak from the rest of the crowd anti getting him 
to agree with me that the starvation of the pa.st winter would in 
neither case have occurred but for the sickness and incompetence 
of members of our party, which were adventitious circumstances 
and could with reasonable care be eliminated iti the future. 

As a general thing the desire for adventure is foreign to the 
Eskimo race. They do not care to go over the mountain for the 
sake of finding out what there may lie on the other side — they will 
go only if the prosjvect for hunting seems better there than here. But 
Natkusiak was the one individual I have known among his people 
who seemed to have a slight rudiment of the spirit of the adv'cnturer 
and investigator, who likes to see tilings because they are new, 
irrespective of what may be called their commercial value. 

I got him, therefore, to agree tliat he was still willing to proceed 
eastward with me, and I then told Ilavinirk that all I would ask 
him to do would lie to stay at Langton Bay for a year and take care 
of our base there. I showed him that we were much liettcr situated 
this year than last, for last year we had arrived at Langton Bay only 
in the late fall and had thus been prevented from taking advantage 
of the summer hunting season, and that now if I left him there, 
with nothing to do but hunt, the chances were that he would have 
an abundance of food and valuable skins laid up against the winter. 
Dr. Anderson would meantime make a trip to the Mackenzie River 
to get our mail and any supplies he might be able to secure from 
whalers, as well as ammunition and photographic apparatus which 
the American Museum of Natural History intended to send us. 
We pointed out to Ilavinirk that the whaling indu.stry was, so far 
as we knew, on its last legs, and there was no guarantee that any 
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ship would come to Herschel Island. And if none came, the Her- 
schel Island people would be worse off than we were at Langton 
Bay, because there is less game around Herschel Island. After 
several days of argument Ilavinirk was finally convinced, and 
announced himself willing to stay at Langton Bay if Dr. Anderson 
would go west to Herschel Island and try to secure tea, and other 
things which the Eskimo consider necessities, from any whaling 
ships that might come in. 

This was in general for us a winter of misfortunes, perhaps the 
most serious of which, in its effect upon our plans, was the loss of more 
than half of our dogs and most of the best ones. We had had twenty- 
three in the fall, besides several that belonged to our Eskimo, and 
now there were ten left all together. Of these I would have to take 
six at least for my trip to the eastward, and Ilavinirk could hardly 
get along with less than the remaining four around Langton Bay, 
for a man cannot do successful hunting without a sled for moving 
camp. Dr. Anderson therefore had no dogs with which to make 
his thousand-mile trip to Herschel Island and back. Memoranna 
was going west, howe\'er, and volunteered to take Dr. Anderson’s 
small baggage on his sled and to let Dr. Anderson accompany him 
as far as the eastern edge of the Mackenzie delta — where our whale- 
boat had been cached by Dr. Anderson’s party the fall before and at 
which point he would endeavor to hire an Eskimo to help him sail 
the boat to Fort Maepherson, and thence to Herschel Island. The 
idea w’as that if any w haling ship came in, Dr. Anderson wmuld board 
it at Herschel Island and he brought east by it to Cape Bathurst ; 
but if none came in, he would wmrk his way eastward in the boat as 
far as possible during the summer, and w^ould come afoot the rest of 
the way to join Ilavinirk in the early winter at the latest. 

Pursuant of all these plans we moved south to Point Stivens, 
about ten miles north of Langton Bay, a place knowm to the Eskimo 
as Okat, which, being translated, means “Codfish,” or rather “Tom- 
cod.” There is a bight behind Point Stivens where tomcod can be 
hooked in unbelievable numbers at almost any time in winter. We 
spent several days here, and each member of the party who applied 
himself to the fishing was able to haul out several hundred tomcod 
per day, so that it was not long until we had about a ton of fish. 
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When this was accomplished, Memoranna loaded up his sled with 
all the fish it would carry, and Ilavinirk his sled also ; for he was to 
accompany Dr. Anderson as far as the mouth of the Horton River, 
with the view of recovering some tents, traps, ammunition, and other 
things which we had abandoned about thirty miles upstream on 
Horton River, at the time that we ran short of food on our journey 
up that river in December. 

During the last days together, Dr. Anderson and I had frequent 
long talks about the prospects of the coming year — which were 
none of the brightest. We had suffered sickness with its conse- 
quences of delay, starv^ation, and the growth of discontent and worry 
for the future among our Eskimo. TJiere had been accidents 
from causes beyond human control, and our best dogs had sickened 
and died. The aggregate effect of these things was depressing, but 
Dr. Anderson quite agreed with me that our plans had to be carried 
out, irrespective of whether or not we had good excuse for failing, 
for failure can never l>e so excused as to l>e tlie equivalent of success. 
We had l)een two years gone from New York, and the Eskimo 
uncontaminated by ci\'ilization were still as problematic as when 
we left home, but w^e had faith that they were somew here along the 
coast less than three hundred miles to the east, and the time had 
come to go and find them. 

We both felt that my journey to the eastward might turn out 
seriously because of the handicap we were under. We still had faith 
to believe that a white man can live on the country wherever an 
Eskimo can do so ; but w e did not kiunv for ctTtain that there were 
any Eskimo where we were going, for no one had ever — so far as 
I know^ — seen Eskimo on the mainland shore l)etwx>en Cape Parry 
and Cape Krusenstern, a stretch of coast which, as has been said, 
the Baillie Islands people believed destitute of game. As Dr. Ander- 
son would have to take action and to answer questions in case we 
failed to return, I gave him written memoranda of what my plans 
were, gave him a date up to which he need not worry for our safety, 
and told him what efforts I should count on his making to reach me 
in case we overstayed our time-limit, which I put at about nine 
months. 

It was March 14th that Dr. Anderson left for the west, accom- 
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panying Memoranna. We who remained behind at Okat kept 
on fishing for a day or two after that in the same routine way; 
and then it occurred to me that it was worth while to look for 
caribou to the east, for while tomcod are excellent eating when 
there is nothing else to be had, they are not quite so good as the next 
poorest kind of thing when there is any choice. Following their 
natural bent, my companions considered such a thing as looking 
for caribou here ridiculous, for they had never heard any one say 
that caribou had ever been seen in this neighborhood. 

The countrj' for six or eight miles southeast is a dead level, but 
beyond that there are rolling hills, the edge of which I had no sooner 
reached than I saw^ caribou in all directions, in bands ranging from 
three to ten. In fact, it is likelj^that I should have had better success 
than I did, had there not been quite so many, for as I was approach- 
ing seven that were grazing on a hillside I suddenly walked into 
four that were lying in a hollow^ between me and the other band. 
They ran off at a great rate, so that I got only one of them, and by 
their running they scared the other band. I followed them for a 
while, but darkness came on, and I had to be content with the one 
animal secured at tlie first shot. 

On my way home from this hunt a blizzard came up. There is 
no danger to life from a blizzard as long as you keep your head. The 
reason that so many white men freeze to death in the North is chiefly 
another one of their superstitions about cold w^hich runs to this effect : 
that when you are caught in a storm without shelter you must keep 
moving continually, becau.se if you stop and sit down, and especially 
if you go to sleep, you are sure to freeze to death. The Eskimo 
rule, which is exactly the opposite of this, is a sensible one. Just 
as soon as you make up your mind that you are lost, stop ; and don’t 
move until you know where you are going. A wdiite man, following 
his principle, will w^alk about until he is thoroughly exhausted and 
usually until his clothes are wet with perspiration. The time finally 
comes when he has to stop through weariness and sleepiness, and his 
powers of resistance have then been brought to so low a verge that 
freezing to death is the common, and in fact the nearly universal, 
outcome. 

Of course, the best thing when you are lost in a winter storm is 
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to put up a snow house, but that is sometimes impossible, either 
because a man does not know how, or else because the snow is too 
soft and cannot be cut into blocks. The thing to do then is to find 
a small stone or a piece of sod or anything else that can be brushed 
dry of snow to sit on. Sit on this with your back turned toward 
the wind ; rest your head on your knees and go to sleep if you can. 
Sleeping will help you to pass the time away and there is no danger 
in it, for as soon as you begin to get cold the chill will wake you up — 
always provided your clothes are dry and that you are not exhausted 
before you sit down. 

Being struck by a blizzard in a dead level country is a serious 
thing, because you will have difficulty in finding home, and becaiLse 
it is such a nuisance, even though perfectly safe, to have to sleep 
out in a blizzard. Still people differ about this temjx^ramentally. 
Natkusiak, for instance, seemed to enjo}' bt^ing caught in such a 
storm ; and we have sometimes found no more than two or three miles 
from camp a snow hou.s<‘ in which he had s!e[>t overnight, when a 
man of a different temperament would almost cxTtainly have found 
home. My own inclination is always to try to get into a c^)rafort- 
able camp, although I am at all times pr<‘{)ared to take the alter- 
native and to sit down to wait for the storm to }>e over before getting 
tired or damp from sweat. 

This evening was one of the most difficult of my entire expe- 
rience on account of the levelness of the country. Our house stood 
on an island with a cutbank about a quarter of a mile long and so 
I knew that if I could hit the neighFK)rhood of the hou.se wnthin an 
area of not more than a quarter of a mile, there was a fair chance of 
finding the camp. It was chiefly a chance, no doubt, but as a matter 
of fact I found the cutbank and got home about four hours after 
dark, much to the surprise of the Eskimo and also to their delight, 
seeing that I brought a caribou tongue, which was not only a deli- 
cacy but also an adverti.seraent of the fact that the reign of the tom- 
cod was over. Two days later we moved camp about ten miles 
southeast to the east end of Langton Bay, from which we hunted 
caribou with such success that wdthin a week we had seventeen 
carcasses piled up outside our tent. 

On one of his caribou hunts from this camp, Natkusiak was 
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caught by just such a blizzard as that in which I had been about a 
week before, and was away for two days. A man fully dressed at 
this season of the year wears two coats, — a thick outer one and an 
inner one made of thin fawnskin. Natkusiak on this occasion was 
wearing only the thin fawmskin one, and we were therefore consider- 
ably worried about him ; but on the third morning he came home all 
safe and smiling, saying that he had had the longest and best sleep 
of the winter. He had been about four miles away from camp, in 
a little snow hut, the floor of which was not over five feet in diam- 
eter and the roof of which was less than four feet high. 

During this time we had good success, not only with caribou 
but also in the trapping of foxes, the skins of which were valuable 
both commercially and for scientific purposes. As always at this 
season of the >^ear, and during other seasons whenever the caribou 
are poor, we i)refcrred the meat of the foxes to that of the caribou. 
I find a note in ray diary to the effect that we ate all the foxes 
caught during this time, except one which we found dead from dis- 
ease, apparently, and there is a complaint set down to the effect that 
although the skin was in good condition, the flesh was too lean for 
eating. 

Ilavinirk returned from Horton River March 27th. All had 
been well with Dr. Anderson and ^lemoranna when he left them ; but 
his opinion was that they had not procec'ded far as yet, for Memo- 
ranna had a cache of a dozen or more autumn-killed seals, halfway 
from Horton River to CajK' Bathurst, and intended to stop there for 
a week or two trajiping foxes. 

April 2d Natkusiak, Tannaumirk, and I started for the last trip 
to our caciie at Cape Parry to get a few things for my projected 
journey eastward along the coast. We went all the w^ay out to the 
Rosie IL at the Booth Islands for the purpose of bringing Captain 
Wolki a present of fresh dc'er meat. ^Vlleu he heard that caribou 
were plenty east of Langton Bay, he decided at once to accompany 
us back. 

After a carefid consideration of all the possibilities, I had come to 
realize the uncomfortable fact that Tannaumirk and Pannigabluk, 
besides Natkusiak and myself, were the best and the only party 
that could be organized for our projected journey into the unknown 
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eastern country. Natkusiak was willing to go anywhere; Panni- 
gabluk did not care much where she went; and Tannaumirk was 
entirely disinclined to go but lacked the backbone to oppose me in 
anjibing that I wanted. Accordingly we divided the party at Cape 
Parry, and I told off Natkusiak, Pannigabluk, and Tannaumirk to 
haul, with five of the dogs, a sled load of such things as we needed for 
our eastward trip straight across Darnley Bay from Cape Parry to 
Cape Lyon ; while Pikaluk and myself, with our other five dogs, and 
Captain Wolki and one of his men, known throughout the whaling 
fleet as John the Sailmaker or Old John, accompanied us to Langton 
Bay. They had with them two sleds and an Eskimo couple. 

When vfe returned to our camp, Ila\'inirk reported that the cari- 
bou were not so numerous as they had been and that he and Pa- 
laiyak had secured oidy five during our absence. Old John was 
unused to hunting, and Captain Wolki’s Eskimo was neither ener- 
getic by nature nor in the best of health, so that the captain had to 
do all his own hunting. He went at it with determination, although 
suffering great pain in his feet from an attack of rheumatism. When 
it became apparent that his party was going to have no great success 
in the hunt, I gave him two sled loads of caribou meat, which he sent 
back to the ship. 

All together Captain Wolki secured only four caribou, but his 
himting April 14th brought out the intere.sting fact that the grizzly 
bears had wakened from their winter hibernation. The captain killed 
one of them on that day at the mouth of his hole, skinned him, cut up 
the meat, packed it away in the hole, carefully covered it up with 
snow, and spent the next four days in a vain attempt to find it again. 
We were compelled to make the final .start on our journey to tlie east- 
w'ard before the energetic captain had yet recovered the meat and val- 
uable skin, but 1 have heard since that he eventually found them. 



CHAPTER X 


A lthough minutes arc seldom of enough value with us in 
the North to waste ink in recording them, I have set down 
the fact that it was 1.45 on the afternoon of April 21st, 1910, 
that we finally made our long-planned start from Langton Bay on 
our trip towards Coronation Gulf. 

We were now fairly started for the unknown, but no one but 
myself was very enthusiastic over the enterprise. The reluctance 
of my people was due in part only (and in less part) to their fear of 
finding the unknown country gameless — they feared to find it 
inhabited by a barbarous aijd bloodthirst}^ race of which the Baillie 
Islands Eskimo had been telling us grotesque tales whenever our 
party and they came together. These dreaded people were the 
Nag>mktogmiut, the people of the caribou antler, who lived far to 
the east, and who used to come in semi-hostile contact with their 
ancestors long ago. 

''These people bear the name of the caribou antler,^’ they had 
told us, " because of a peculiar custom they have. When a woman 
becomes of marriageable age her coming-out is announced several 
days in advance. At the appointed time she is made to take her 
place in an open space out-oWoors, and all the men who want wives 
form around her in a circle, each armed with the antler of a large 
bull caribou. The word is given, and they all rush at her, each 
trying to hook her toward him with the antler. Often the woman 
is killed in the scrimmage, but if some one succeeds in getting her 
alive from the others he takes her for a wife. As strength and the 
skill which experience gives are the main requirements for success, 
some of the Nag>mktogmiut have a great many wives, while most of 
them have none. Because so many women are killed in this way 
there are twice as many men as women among them. We know 
many stories, of which this is one, to show what queer people these 
Easterners are. They also kill all strangers.” That was the way 
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all stories of the Easterners ended. Like Cato’s dslmda est Car-^ 
thagOf ‘‘they kill all strangers” were the unvarying words that fin- 
ished every discussion of the Nagyuktogmiut by the Baillie Islanders. 

No matter how fabulous a story sounds, there is usually a basis 
of fact ; when we at last got to these Easterners we found that the 
kernel of truth consisted in the fewness of w'omen as compared with 
men, but the reason for this fact had nothing to do with caribou 
antlers, but was instead connected with tlie fact that they practice 
the Spartan custom of exposing new-born children, and esjiecially 
female children, with the result that women among them are much 
fewer than men. 

When wc finally made our start for the east we were in many 
respects poorly equipjie^l for spending a year away from any possible 
source of supplies other than those which the Arctic lands themselves 
can furnish. When I had planned this undertaking in New York, 
I had counted on having good dogs, but the gocnl dogs were now 
dead. I had counted on Dr, Anderson’s company and (x>operation, 
but nee(?ssity (chiefly the lack of ammunition for our rifles for the com- 
ing year) had dictated that he should go west for supplies, and that 
I should depend on Eskimo companions alone. I had counted on 
having a silk tent and other light equipment for summer use, and the 
lightest and most jKiwerful rifles and high-power ammunition, but 
during one of our w inter perimls of shortage of fiaxl I had been com- 
pelk^d to abandon many of these things at a distance from which 
they could not now* be got. Instead of tlie ten-pound silk tent, I 
therefore had to take a forty-pound canvas oiks old and full of holes; 
I had only two hundrinl rounds for my Mannlicher-Schocnauer 6.5 
mm. rifle, and had to piece out with far heavier and less powerful 
black-powder rifles and ammunition. In all we had four rifles of 
three different caliliers, and a total of nine hundred and sixty rounds 
of three kinds of ammunition, when the right thing obviously is to 
have but one kind of rifle and ammunition. Had one of our rifles 
broken we should have had to throw away the ammunition suited 
to that gun. 

It is true that what is right in theory cannot be wrong in prac- 
tice, and .still I fancy there are few men so sure of a theory that they 
are free from a bit of nervousness when they come to stake their 
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lives on its holding good. When our little party of three Eskimo 
and myself were finally started for the east, they felt, and expressed 
it, and I felt, but tried to refrain from expressing it, that we had 
embarked on a serious venture. At Cape Lyon, April 27th, we left 
behind the farthest east point of the mainland upon which any of 
the American whalers are known to have landed, though some have 
cruised as far east as the western end of Dolphin and Union straits 
in summer, standing well offshore, of course, and never seeing any 
people. Cape Lyon is set down by Sir John Richardson, who coasted 
this shore in the twenties and again in the forties of the last century, 
as the eastern limit of former occupation by people who build per- 
manent earth and wood houses, after the manner of the Mackenzie 
Eskimo, and as, coincidently, the eastern limit of the bow-head 
whaling industry as carried on by the prehistoric Eskimo. We 
soon discovertjd to be a fact what we might have inferred, that it 
was Sir John’s method of traveling — that of summer exploration 
by water, when the boats usually stood well offshore — which had 
prevented his finding traces of permanent occupation. Following 
the coast as we did, we found every few miles the ruins of such per- 
manent whaling villages as we already knew from Alaska and the 
Mackenzie. If these were not actually inhabited at tlie time of Sir 
John’s coasting voyage in 1S26, they must have been then but recently 
abandoned. The most easterly house ruin actually seen by us was 
near the mouth of Crocker River, though others farther east are 
almost certain to have escaped us, as the snow was deep on the 
ground. Many ethnologists had considered that there was an area 
of isolation for tw^o hundred or so miles east of Cape Parry, and that 
tlie Eskimo of the east and west had not had much contact with 
one another across this supposedly barren stretch ; our work has 
shown that while this may be true for the last hundred years at the 
most, it was not true farther back. We saw no reason to think tlmt 
a hundred years ago this stretch of coast was any less thickly pop- 
ulated than any other stretch of the Arctic coast of America. 

We had with us on starting from Langton Bay about two weeks’ 
supplies. These were neither here nor there as p^o^^sions for a 
year’s exploration — we would have been quite as well off had we 
started with only two days’ supplies. From the outset, therefore, 
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When we shot a Seal during the Day he was dragged along behind the Sled till Camp Time. 
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ftodi tJMal iraibing iupkliy eastward {Mwaflcl to tibe coast. With my 
an»w-shoes I made easy and rapid progress cmu^Mml to that of the 
sled along the coast, unless I happened on caribou. Utese had been 
in some numbers on the Pmrry peninsula befcs’c we left htHne. (We 
called the Langton Bay and Cape Party district '‘boioe” for three 
yearn, fmr, no matter how many hundreds of miles of land ami lee 
aepurated Dr. Anderson or me from it, we always had at kait ope 
Eskimo family there protecting what supplies we had and the arieDi* 
tific collections already made.) Crossing Darnley Bay on tlm ke, 
up had of course seen no caribou ; at Cape Lyon the Eskimo tow 
^Mparhng, but were, imable to get it ; and at Point Herce, five 
‘fUliRut from Langton Bay, we were stopped by an easterly blizzard 
wHhout having yet secured any. The Eskimo, who had “known” 
all along that we were going into a gameless country, felt sure that 
the fawn they had seen at Lyon was the most easterly membn of 
the deer species inhabiting the coast ; it would, therefore, be wisdom 
to turn about Uow, they argued, before the road got too kmg for the 
back journey and we got too weak from hunger — all tMs owr bilge 
trouj^s of boiled meat and raw blubber of the seals IdHed two ihqw 
before, on which we w'ere gorging ourselves, for mach eathq; wee 
always our chief pastime when delayed by a blizzard that the dogs 
would not face. As a matter of fact, what my Eskimo really dreaded 
was not so mudi hunger as the possibility of our success in the queit 
of what to me were the scientifically interesting “people who had 
never seen a white man,” but to them were the dreaded "Nagyuk- 
togmiut, so called because they hook to thems^es wives with the 
antlers of bull caribou ; they kiU oil ^rangere." 

Gmierally it is only in times of extreme need that one hunts 
caribou in a Uizzard — not that nine tenths of the blizzards in the 
Arctic need keep a healthy man indoors ; it is merely that the drift> 
mow (eiKm when you can see as far as two hundred yards) di- 
minishes many times over the chance you have of finding ganm. If 
you do find caribou, however, the stnmgw the gale tiie better yowr 
chance of dose approgeb without beiiig seaa, for these animals, tbsnill 
they double ttiar watchfulness in foggy westhw, seem to rdax k in 
a blizzard. In the present instaime my ie||w® for looldag lor Ciai* 
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bou was that I wanted to kill a few for the moral effect it would have 
on my party ; for in the midst of abundance they would be forced 
to fall back on their fear of the Nagyuktogmiut as the only argu- 
ment for retreat, and this they were a bit ashamed of doing, even 
among themselves. It was therefore great luck for us, although we 
were in no immediate need of meat, that after a short hunt through 
the storm I ran into a band of seven cows and young bulls about 
five miles inland, .southwest from Point Pierce. I came upon them 
quite without cover, but saw them through the drifting snow at 
three hundred j ards before they saw me — the human eye is a great 
deal keener than that of the carif)ou, wolf, or an^e other animal with 
which I have had ex})erienee. Uy stepjjiiig back a few paces till 
the drifting snow ha<l hiddeti the caribou again, and then guardedly 
circling them to Imvard, I hnind a slight ridge which allowed safe 
approach to within about two hutidred j ards of where they had l>een. 
The main thing in stalking carilH)U that are not moving is the ability 
to keep in mind their location accuratelj' while you are circling and 
winding about so as to approach them from a new direction behind 
cover of irregular hills and ridges that are of course unfamiliar to 
you. In this case my {)lans came suddenly to naught through the 
caribou appearing on the sky-line two hundnsi yards off. I shot 
three of them, though we a)uld not possibly use mfire than the 
meat of one. The moral effect on rny Eskimo of ha\'ing food to 
throw away would, I knew, be invaluable to me. Had I killed only 
one, they would not have bt'lieverl it to l)e for any reason other than 
that I was unable to kill more. This was the only time in a period 
of fourteen months of continuous “li\'ing on the countrj'” that I 
shot more animals than I thought we should need, although I often 
had to kill a single large animal, such as a polar bear or l)earded seal, 
when I knew we should l>e unable to haul with us more than a small 
part of its meat. 

We proceeded eastward along the deserted coast without adven- ' 
ture. “Blessed is that countrj' whose history is unintere.sting ’’ 
applies to Arctic expeditions as well. Having an adventure is a 
sign that something unexj>ected, .something unprovided against, has 
happened ; it shows that some one is incompetent, that something 
has gone wrong. For that reason we pride ourselves on the fewness 
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of our adventures ; for the same reason we are a bit ashamed of the 
few we did have. An adventure b interesting enough in retrospect, 
especially to the person who didn't have it ; at the time it happens 
it usually constitutes an exceedingly disagreeable experience. On 
May 2d, near Point Dease Thompson, thiough incompetence of 
my own, I came near having a serious one ; that I did not actually 
have it was due to the incompetence of a polar bear. After com* 
pletely outmaneuvering me at tlie start, he allowed a fondness for 
grandstand play to lose him the game at the critical moment. 

The thing happened in the afternoon. As usual, I was hunting 
caribou eastward along the sea-front of the Melville Mountains 
that lie parallel to the coast a few miles inland. The sled and the 
Eskimo were traveling more slow^ly along the coast and were several 
miles behind — for one thing, the sled was heavy and the ice rough ; 
for another, they used to stop an hour or so each day to cook a lunch 
at which I w^as seldom able to join them. I had seen no caribou all 
day nor the day before, and our meat was low ; therefore I stopped 
whenever I came to the top of a commanding hill to sweep the coun- 
try carefully with my binoculars. The land showed nothing but a 
white wolf or arctic fox now and then; ptarmigan there Tvere, but 
they are too small game for a party of four that is going to go a year 
on nine hundrtxl and sixty rounds of ammunition ; the foxes, too, 
were beneath our notic(^ though their meat is excellent ; but a wolf 
that came wnthin two hundred yards seldom got by me, for a fat one 
weighs a hundred pounds, and all of us preferrtKl them at this season 
to carilx)u, except Pannigabluk, who w ould not taste the meat because 
it is taboo to her people. 

This day the wolves did not come near, and the first hopeful 
thing I saw was a yellow spot on the sea ice about three miles off. 
After watching it for five minutes or so I was still unable to deter- 
-^nine whether or not the s[X)t w as yelKw ice or something else than ice ; 
had my party been abreast of me or ahead I should have given up 
and moved on, but as they were several miles behind I put in a half- 
hour watching this thing that w^as a bit yellower than ice should be ; 
now and then I looked elsewhere, for a caribou or grizzly may at any 
time come out from behind a hill, a polar hear from behind a cake of 
ice, or a seal out of his hole. After sweeping the entire circle of the 
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horizon perhaps for the sixth time I noted that the yellow spot had 
disappeared — it was, therefore, a polar bear that had been lying 
down ; after sleeping too long in one position he had stood up and 
lain down again behind an ice cake. 

A moment after noting this I was running as hard as I could in 
the direction of the bear, for there was no telling how soon he would 
start traveling or how fast he would go. I had, as s(X)n as I began 
to suspect the yellow spot might be a hoar, taken careful note of the 
topography behind me with relation to the spot’s p)osition out on the 
rough sea ice, for it is as difficult to keep a straight line toward an 
invisible object among the ice cakes and pressure ridges as it is in a 
forest. The mountains behind, however, could always be seen, and 
by their configuration I tried to guide myself straight toward the 
bear. Every three or four hundred yards I would climb a high 
pressure ridge and have a look arf>und with the glasses, but nothing 
was to be seen. I did not, in fact, ex]>ect to see anything unless the 
bear had commenced traveling, in which ease he would f>erhaps 
expose himself by crossing a high ridge. Wlien at last I got to the 
neighborhood of the animal, acc^ording to my calculations, I climlx?d 
an esi>ecially high ridge and sp>ent a longer time than usual sweeping 
the surroundings with the glasses and studying individual ice cakes 
and ridges, with the hop>e of recognizing some of those I had seen from 
the mountains to be in the neighlx^rluxKj of my bear ; but everything 
looked different on near ai>proach, and I failed to locate myself 
to my own satisfaction. I had decided to go a ciuarter of a mile 
or so farther before Ix^ginning to circle in quest of the bear’s tracks. 
My rifle was buckled in its case slung across my back, and I w’as 
slowly and cautiously claml>ering down the far side of a pressure 
ridge, when I heard Ixdiind me a noise like the spitting of a cat or 
the hiss of a goose. I looked back and saw^ al>out twenty feet away 
and almost above me, a polar bear. 

Had he come the remaining twenty feet as quietly and quickly 
as a bear can, the literary' value of the incident would have been lost 
forever ; for, as the Greek fable points out, a lion does not write a 
book. From his eye and attitude, as well as the stoiy^ his trail told 
afterward, there was no doubting his intentions : the hiss was merely 
his way of saying, ‘‘Watch me do it ! ’’ Or at least that is how I 
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interpreted it ; possibly the motive was chivalry, and the hiss was his 
way of saying Garde I Whichever it was, it was the fatal mistake of 
a game played well to that point ; for no animal on earth can afford 
to give warning to a man with a rifle. And why should he ? Has 
a hunter ever played fair with one of them ? 

Afterward the snow told plainly the short — and for one of the 
participants, tragic — stor>', 1 had underestimated the bear’s dis- 
tance from shore, and had passed the spot where he lay, going a 
hundreci yards or two to windward ; on scenting me he had come up 
the wind to my trail, and had then followed it, walking about ten 
paces to leeward of it, apparently following my tracks by smelling 
them from a distance. The reason I had not seen his approach was 
that it had not occurred to me to look back over my own trail; I 
was so used to hunting bears that the possibility of one of them 
assuming my own role and hunting me had been left out of consider- 
ation. A good hunter, like a good detective, should leave nothing 
out of consideration. 

On May 9th, nineteen days out from Langton Bay, we came upon 
signs that made our hearts beat faster. It was at Point Wise, where 
the open sea begins to be narrowed into Dolphin and Union straits 
by the near approach to the mainland of the mountainous shores of 
Victoria Island. The beach was strewn with pieces of drift-wood, 
and on one of them we found the marks of recent (rhoppings with a 
dull adze. A searcli of the Ix^ach for half a mile each way revealed 
numerous similar choppings. Evidently the men who had made 
them had been testing the j)ieces of wood to see if they were sound 
enough to become the materials for sleds or other things they had 
wished to make. Those pieces which had but one or two adze 
marks had been found unsound ; in a few places piles of chips 
showed that a sound piece had been found there and had been 
. roughed down for transportation purposes on the spot. Prepos- 
sessed by the idea that Victoria Island was probably inhabited 
because Rae had seen people on its southwest coast in 1851, and the 
mainland probably uninhabited because Richardson had failed to 
find any people on it in 1826 and again in 1848, I decided that the 
men whose traces we saw were probably Victoria Islanders who had 
with sleds crossed the frozen straits from the land whose mountains 
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we could faintly see to the north, and had returned to its woodless 
shores with the drift-wood they had picked up here. We learned later 
that this supposition was wrong ; the people whose traces we found 
were mainland dwellers whose ancestors must have been hunting 
inland to the south when Richardson twice passed without seeing 
them. 

Hie night after this discovery we did not sleep much. The 
Eskimo were more excited than I was, apparently, and far into the 
morning they talked and speculated on the meaning of the signs. 
Had we come upon traces of the Nagjuktograiut “who kill all stran- 
gers ” ? Fortunately enough, my long-entertained fear that traces 
of people would cause a panic in my party was not realized. In 
spite of all their talk, and in spite of the fact that they were seriously 
afraid, the curiosity as to what these strange people would prove to 
be like — in fine, the spirit of adventure, which seldom crops out in 
an Eskimo — w'as far stronger than their fears. We were therefore 
up early the ne.xt morning, and soon out on the road. 

All that day we found along the beach comparatively fresh traces 
of people, chiefly sha^dngs and chips where the hewing and shaping 
of wood had taken place. None seen that day were of the present 
winter, though some seemed to be of the previous summer; but 
the next morning, just east of Point Young, we found at last 
human footprints in the crusted snow and sled tracks that were not 
over three months old. That day at Cai>e Bexley we came upon a 
deserted village of over fifty snow houses; their inhabitants had 
apparently left them about midwinter, and it was now the 12th of 
May. 

The size of the deserted village took our breath away. Tannau- 
mirk, the young man from the Mackenzie River, had never .seen an 
inhabited village among his people of more than twelve or fifteen 
houses. All his old fears of the Nagyuktogmiut “who kill all stran-, 
gers ” now came to the surface afresh ; all the stories that he knew 
of their peculiar ways and atrocious deeds were retold by him that 
evening for our common benefit. 

A broad but three months' untraveled trail led north from this 
village site across the ice toward Victoria Island. My intentions 
were to continue east along the mainland into Coronation Gulf, 
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but I decided nevertheless to stop here long enough to make an 
attempt to find the people at whose viUage we had camped. We 
would leave most of our gear on shore, with Pannigabluk to take care 
of it, while the two men and myself took the trail across the ice. 
This was according to Eskimo etiquette — on approach to the coun- 
try of strange or distrusted people non-combatants are left behind, 
and only the able men of the party advance to a cautious parley. 
In this the Mackenzie River man, Tannaumirk, was frightened 
enough to let his pride go by the board and to ask that he, too, might 
stay on shore at the camp. I told him he might, and Natkusiak and 
I prepared to start alone with a light sled, but at the last moment 
Tannaumirk decided he preferred to go with us, as the Nagyuk- 
togmiut were likely in our absence to discover our camp, to surprise 
it by night, and to kill him while he slept. It would be safer, he 
thought, to go with us. Pannigabluk was much the coolest of the 
three Eskimo ; if she was afraid to be left alone on shore she did not 
show it ; she merely said that she might get lonesome if we were 
gone more than three or four days. We left her cheerfully engaged 
in the mending of our worn footgear, and at 2.30 p.m.. May 13th, 
1910, we took the old but nevertheless plain trail northward into the 
rough sea ice. 

It was only near shore that the ice was rough, and with our light 
sled we made good progress ; it was the first time on the trip that we 
did not have to pull in harness ourselves ; instead we took turns in 
riding, two sitting on the sled at the same time and one numing 
ahead to cheer the dogs on. We made about six miles per hour, and 
inside of two hours we arrived at another deserted village, about a 
month more recent than the one found at Cape Bexley. We were, 
therefore, on the trail not of a traveling party but of a migratory 
community. 

As we understood dimly then and know definitely now, each 
village on such a trail should be about ten miles from the next 
preceding, and should be about a montli more recent. The ex- 
planation of this is simple. The village of a people who himt 
seal on level "bay” ice must not be on shore, for it is not con- 
venient for a hunter to go more than five miles at the most from 
camp to look for the seal-holes, and naturally there are no seal-holes 
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by a seal-hole waiting for the animal to rise. 

!the sed-hunters and their camp were up the wind, and our dogs 
seeatod tbm. As we bore swiftly down upon the nearest of fibs 
■mien the dogsdlDwed enthuaasm and anticipation as kemi as . 

keener by a grout deal than did my Eskimo. As the hunter was sep- 
aaked from each (d his fellow-huntsm^ by a full half-mile, I thought 
be tro^ luobdbfy be frightened if oil of us were to rush up to him 
V ft lbe t(9 igieed of our dogs. We tbrndme stopped our sled aevmal 
■ b i B db ud yards away. Tsnn a m n i rk bad become braver noiir, M 
' loos strangR cEki not look fomkWbb^ sfitbag jskwi^l l^ 




Orii Slki) at a Pkumanently Deserted Snow Village. 

The dark opcniiitcs are not windown, l)ut are inado for pjissiuK household goods out 

when house is abandoned. 



rEMeoKAiuLT Dkherted Village. 

The people will return for their belongings h'ft behind. 






to ■et'atotir 
dte liiiJect (his owb) was probahls^ seuer 
Natkustak’B. Hak Mamed likely, so I told hho to fo aho^ 
sealer sat imotloideM m Tan na m n i i ig ap^roadied bin ; I irntdM him 
thToi;t|gi(B43r|^M|im«ndsawthatheh^ bkfaMSteadOy aatfmat^i^ 
aa^ #W! Mpd'^idle, but that he rmsed his eyes every secmid or tMo ^ 
the (to him) strange figura of the man approaching. He arm. #*% 
dently tensely ready for action. Tannaumirk by now was th(»oi|||^ 
over his fears, and would have walked right up to the seiiAily 
but when no more than five paces or so intervened between them 
the seider suddenly jumped up, grasping a long knife that had lain 
on the snow beside him, and poising himself as if to receive an attack 
or to be ready to leap forward suddenly. Hiis scared our num, who 
stopped abruptly and began excitedly and volubly to assure the 
sealer that he and all of us were friendly and harmless, men of excel- 
lent character and intentions. 


I was, of course, too far away to hear, but Tannaumirk told me 
afterward that on the instant of jumping up the seal^ begun a IMK 
notonous noise which is not a chant nor is it words — it is mexd^f^ 
effort to ward off dumbness, for if a man who b in the {HresoDOe tlf 
a spirit does not make at least one sound each time he draws hIs 
breath, he will be stricken permanently dumb. Tlib is a bdfief omn- 
mon to the Alaska and Coronation Gulf Eskimo. For several 
minutes Tannaumirk talked excitedly, and the sealer kept up the 
moaning noise, quite unable to realize, apparently, that he was bring 
spoken to in human speech. It did not occur to him for a long time, 
he told us afterward, that we might be something other than spirits, 
for our dogs and dog harness, our sleds and clothes, were such as be 
had never seen in all his wanderings; besides, we had not, on 
l^^^^FOaching, used the peace sign of hb people, which is holding the 
hakbb out to show that one does not carry a knife. 

After wimt may have been anything from five to fifteen minutes 
of tafewg and expostulatkm by Tannaumirk, the man finally begim 
to Iftfem imd to answer. The dialects proved to differ about Ipi 
much as |ilorwi|San does feom Swedish, or %)anish from PortaguaM. 

had made him understand the assurance that we; 
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were of good intent and character, and had showed by lifting his own 
coat that he had no knife, the sealer approached him cautiously and 
felt of him, partly (as he told us later) to assure himself that he was 
not a spirit, and partly to see if there were not a knife hidden some- 
where under his clothes. After a careful examination and some 
further parley, he told Tannaumirk to tell us that they two would 
proceed home to the village, and Natkusiak and I might follow as far 
behind as we were now ; when they got to the village we were to 
remain outside it till the people could be informed that we were 
visitors with friendly intentions. 

As we proceeded toward the village other seal-hunters gradually 
converged toward us from all over the neighboring four or five square 
miles of ice and joined Tannaumirk and his companion, who walked 
about two hundred yards aliead. As each of these was armed with 
a long knife and a seal-spear, it may be imagined that the never very 
brave Tannaumirk was pretty thoroughly frightened — to. which 
he owned up freely that night and the few days next following, 
though he had forgotten the circumstance completely by next year, 
when we returned to his own people in the Mackenzie district, where 
he is now a drawing-room lion on the strength of his adventures in 
the far east. When we ajjproached the village every man, w'oman, 
and child was outdoors, waiting for us excitedly, for they could tell 
from afar that we were no ordinary visitors. The man whom we 
had first approached — who that day acquired a local prominence 
which still distinguishes him above his fellows — explained to an 
eagerly silent crowd that we were friends from a distance who had 
come without evil intent, and immediately the whole crowd (about 
forty) came running toward us. As each came up he would say ; 
“I am So-and-so. I am well disposed. I have no knife. Who 
are you?” After being told our names in return, and being 
assured that we were friendly, and that our knives were packed * 
away in the sled and not hidden under our clothing, each would 
express his satisfaction and stand aside for the next to present him- 
self, Sometimes a man would present his wife, or a woman her 
husband, according to which came up first. The women were in 
more hurry to be presented than were the men, for they must, th^r 
said, go right back to their houses to cook us something to eat. 
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After the women were gone the men asked us whether we preferred 
to have our camp right in the village or a little outside it. On talking 
it over we agreed it would be better to camp about two hundred 
yards from the other houses, so as to keep our dogs from fight- 
ing with theirs. When this was decided, half a dozen small boys 
were sent home to as many houses to get their fathers’ snow-knives 
and house-building mittens. We were not allowed to touch a hand 
to anything in cami)-making, but stood idly by, surrounded con- 
tinually by a crowd who used every means to show how friendly 
they felt and how welcome we were, while a few of the best house- 
builders set about erecting for us the house in which we were to live 
as long as we cared to stay with them. When it had been finished 
and furnished with the skins, lamp, and the other things that go to 
make a snow house the coziest and most comfortable of camps, they 
told us they hoped we would occupy it at least till the last piece of 
meat in their storehouses had been eaten, and that so long as we stayed 
in the \nllage no man would hunt seals or do any work until his chil- 
dren began to complain of hunger. It was to be a holiday, they said, 
for this was the first time their people had been visited by strangers 
from so great a distance that they knew nothing of the land from 
which they came. 

These simple, well-bred, and hospitable people were the savages 
whom we had come so far to see. That evening they saw for the 
first time the lighting of a sulphur match ; the next day I showed 
tliem the greater marvels of my rifle; it was a day later still that 
they first understood that I was one of the white men of whom they 
had heard from other tribes, under the name kablunat. 

I asked them : “Couldn’t you tell by ray blue eyes and the color 
of my beard ?’’ 

“ But we didn’t know,’’ they answered, “what sort of complexions 
the kablunat have. Besides, our next neighbors north have eyes 
and beards like yours.” That was how they first told us of the people 
whose discovery has brought up such important biological and his- 
torical problems, the people who have since become known to news- 
paper readers as the Blond Eskimo.” 



CHAPTER XT 

O CR first day among the Dolphin and Vnioa Straits Eskimo 
vas the day of all my life to adikJi I had looked forward 
wMi the most vivid antidpations, and to whid» I now look 
hwdk '*1 *^ equals vtvid memories, for it introduced mcj a student 
xi tnanicind and of primitive men especidly, to a people of a hygone 
liaric Twain’s Connecticut Yankee went to sleep in the nine- 
tcwtih oentuiy and woke up in King Arthur’s time among knights 
wfio rode in dinking mail to the rracue of fair ladies ; we, without 
gei^ to sle^ at all, had walked out of the twentielJi century into 
fibe ommtry of the intellectual and cultural contemporaries of a far 
;^9tfier age than King Arthur’s. These were not such men as Casar 
imui in Ctaul or in Britain ; they were more nearly like the still 
earlier hunting tribes of Britain and of Gaul living contemporaneous 
to but oblivious of the building of the first pyramid in Egypt. 'Thdr 
on the same continent with our populous cities was an ap* 
•diifmism of ten thousand years in intelligence and material develop- 
iDNtt. 'They gathered their food with the weapons of the men of the 
Stone Age, they thought their simple, primitive thoughts and lived 
their insecure and tense lives — lives that were to me the mirrors of 
the lives of our far ancestors whose bones and crude handiworir we 
npw and then discover in river gravels or in prehistoric caves. Such 
ardbwdogical remains found in various parts of the world of the 
^ yiii* who antedated the knowledge of the smelting of metals, tdl a 
ihscinating story to him whose scientific imagination can piece it 
itbgether and fill in the wide gaps ; but far better than such dreaming 
was my present cqjportunity. I had nothing to imagine; I had 
merely to look and listen ; for here were not remains of the Stone 
Age, but the Stone Age itsdf, men and women, very human, entirely 
friendly, who wdkomed us to their homes and bade us stay. 

Ibe (fialect they agpnke differed so little from the Mackensae Mvm 
rpeech which I bad aoi|itbed in tibree years of living in 
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Village, Dolphin and Union Straits, Early May. 
Walls of snow, r<H>fs of skins. 



A Stone Houhe of Unknown Orriin. 







^ western could mtSm 

Imm tlie first. It camaeil Iwve happened 
<^Nea in the Mstory of the worid that the first white man to vi^ a 
ftfimitive pec^e was one who ^ke their la n g tw ^ o|)po%r. 
tunities were th^^ore unusual. I1014 before tibe yeair waa ov^ I' 
waa dfstuied to become aa one df them, and even jbem tbe fiiesi' 
hour We Were able to converse sympathetically on subjects of cbili§ 


moD OODcem. Nothingthat 1 have to tell from the Arctic is of gxeatMt 
intimsic interest or more likely to be considered a contribution to 
bsowledge than the story of our first day with these people who Imd 
eitiier they or their ancestors, seen a white man until they saw 


I shafl dierefore teS that stmy. 

Like oar distant ancestors, no doubt, these people fear most of afl 
rhiiig l«i the evil spirits that are likely to appear to them at any time 
in any guise, and next to that they fear strangers. Our first mcW|hlK 
had been a Int doubtful and dramatic through our being Twwtdfeen 
l(W W^hrits, but now they had felt of us and talked wirii us, and ktiew 
wc were but common men. Strangers we were, it is true* but we 
were <mly three among forty of them, and were therefore not to be 
feared. Berides, they told us, they knew we could harbor no gt^ 
from the freedom and frankness with which we came among tlmn ; 
for, they said, a man who plots treachery nevw turns his bach to 
those whom he intends to stab from behind. 

Before the house which they immediately built for us was qmte 
ready l<» our occupancy children came running from the village to 
announce that th^ mothers had dinner ready. The houses were 
so small that it was not oonvenimit to invite all three of us into the 
sune one to eat; berides, it was not etiquette to do so, as we now 
know. Eadi of us was, therefore, ttJcen to a diifer^t place. My 
host was the sed-hunter whom we had first approached on the ioe. 

bouse wo^i he said, be a fitting one in which to offer ine my 
findi inaaS among them, for his wife had been bom farthm; west 
<m tiku.mmidand coast than any one else in their villi^, and It was 
efW.mud that'lier ancestors had not belonged originally to-thdr 
piO!^ hut ware immigrants from the westward. She wouldf 
lor% h> ask nm <|uertkms. % 

fumed out» however, that hb wife m>t a talkative ponoAii 
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w kindlyi and hospitable, like all her coirntrywomm* 
first queations were not of the land from which I came, but of 
iny footgear. Weren’t my feet just a little damp, and might she 
not pull my boots off for me and dry them over the lamp ? Would 
I not put on a pair of her husband’s dry socks, and was there no little 
hole in my mittens or coat that she could mend for me ? She had 
boiled some seal-meat for me, but she had not boiled any fat, for she 
did not know whether I preferred the blubber boiled or raw. They 
always cut it in small pieces and ate it raw themselves ; but the pot 
still hung over the lamp, and anything she put into it would be cooked 
in a moment. 

WTien I told her that my tastes quite coincided with theirs — as, 
in fact, they did — she was delighted. People were much alike, 
then, after all, though they came from a great distance. She would, 
accordingly, treat me exactly as if I were one of their own people 
come to visit them from afar — and, in fact, 1 was one of their own 
people, for she had heard that the wicket! Indians to the south six>ke 
a language no man could understand, and I spoke with but a slight 
flavor of strangeness. 

When we had entered the house the boiled pieces of seal-meat 
had already been taken out of the pot and lay steaming on a side- 
board, On being assured that my tastes in food were not likely to 
differ from theirs, my hostess picked out for me the lower joint of a 
seal’s fore leg, squeezed it firmly between her hands to make sure 
nothing should later drip from it, and handled it to me, along with 
her own copper-bladed knife; the next most desirable piece was 
similarly squeezed and handed to her husband, and others in turn to 
the rest of the family. When this had btx'n done, one extra piece 
W'as set aside in case I should want a second helping, and the rest of 
the boiled meat was divided into four portions, with the explanation 
to me that there were four families in the village who had no fresli 
seal-meat. The little adopted daughter of the hou.se, a girl of seven 
or eight, had not begun to eat with the rest of us, for it was her task 
to take a small wooden platter and carry the four pieces of boiled 
meat to the four families who had none of their own to cook. I 
thought to myself that the pieces sent out were a good deal smaller 
than the individual portions we were eating, and that the recipients 
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would not get quite a square meal ; but I learned later that night 
from my two companions that four similar presents had been sent 
out from each of the houses where they were eating, and I know now 
that every house in the village in which any cooking was done had 
likewise sent four portions, so that the aggregate must have been 
a good deal more than the recipients could eat at one time. During 
our meal presents of food were also brought us from other houses ; 
each housewife apparently knew exactly what the others had put in 
their pots, and whoever had anything to offer that was a little bit 
different would send some of that to the others, so that every minute 
or two a small girl messenger appeared in our door with a platter of 
sometliing to contribute to our meal. Some of the gifts were es- 
pecially designated as for me — mother had said that however 
they divided the rest of what she w^as sending, the boiled kidney 
was for me; or mother had sent this small piece of boiled seal- 
flipi>er to me, with the message that if I would take breakfast at 
their house to-morrow I should have a whole flipper, for one of my 
companions was over at their house now, and had told them that I 
considered the fli{)per the best part of a seal. 

As we ate we sat on the front edge of the bed-platform, holding 
each his piece of meat in the left hand and the knife in the right. 
This was iny first exj)erience with a knife of native copper; I found 
it more than sharp enough aiul very serviceable. Tlie piece of cop- 
per (float) from which the blade had l)een hammered out had been 
found, they told me, on Victoria Island to the north in the territory 
of another tribe, from whom they had bought it for some good drift- 
wood from the mainland coast. My hostess sat on my right in front 
of the cooking-lamp, her husband on my left. As the house was only 
the ordinary oval snow dome, about seven by nine feet in inside di- 
mensions, there w^as only free room for the three of us on the front 
edge of the two-foot-high snow’ platform, over which reindeer, bear, 
and musk-ox skins had been si)read to make the bed. The cliildren, 
therefore, ate standing up on the small, open floor space to the right 
of the door as one enters ; the lamp and cooking-gear and frames for 
drying clothing over the lamp took up all the space to the left of the 
door. In the horseshoe-shaped, three-foot-high doorway stood the 
three dogs of my host, side by side, waiting for some one to finish 
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the picking of a bone. As each of us in turn finished a bone we 
would toss it to one of the dogs, who retired with it to the alleyway, 
and returned to his position in line again as soon as he had finished 
it. When the meal was over they all w^ent away unbidden, to curl 
up and sleep in the alle>'way or out-of-doors. 

Our meal was of two courses : the first, meat ; the second, soup. 
The soup is made by pouring cold seal blood into the boiling broth 
immediately after the cooked meat has been taken out of the pot, and 
stirring briskly until the whole comes nearly (but nev'er quite) to a 
boil. This makes a soup of a thickness comparable to our English 
pea-soups, but if the pot be allowed to come to a boil, the blood will 
coagulate and settle to the lK)ttoin. When the pot lacks a few degrees 
of boiling, the lamp above which it is swung is extinguished and a 
few handfuls of snow are stirr^nl into the soup to bring it to a tem- 
perature at which it can be freely drunk. By means of a small 
dipper the housewife then fills the large rnusk-ox-horn drinking-cups 
and assigns one to each person ; if the nurnlxT of cups is short, two 
or more persons may share the contents of one cup, or a cup may be 
refilled when one is through with it and passed to another. 

After I had eaten my fill of fresh seal-meat and drunk two pint 
cupfuls of blcKx! soup, my host and I moved farther back on the bed- 
platform, where w^e could sit comfortably, propped up again.st bun- 
dles of soft caribou-skins, while wx‘ talked of various things. lie 
and his wnfe asked but few' questions, and only such as could not Ixj 
considered intrusive, either according to their standards as I learned 
them later or according to ours. They understo(Kl perfectly, they 
said, why W’e had left behind the w'(»man of our [)arty when we came 
upon their trail, for it is always safest to assume that strangers are 
going to prove hostile ; but now that we knew^ them to lx* harmless 
and friendly, would we not allow' them to send a sled in the morning 
to bring her to the village ? They had often heard that their ances- 
tors used to come in contact with people to the west, and now it 
was their good fortune to have with them scune men from the west, 
and they would like to see a western woman, too. It must be a 
very long way to the land from which we came ; were we not satiated 
with traveling, and did we not think of spendirjg the summer with 
thm? Of course, the tribes who lived farther east would also be 
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glad to see us, and would treat us well, unless we went too far to the 
east and fell in with the Netsilik Eskimo (King William Lsland), 
who are wicked, treacherous people who — strange to say — have 
no chins. Beyond them, they had heard, lived the white men 
(Kablunat), of whom, no doubt, we had never heard, seeing we came 
from the west, and the white men are farthest of all people to the 
east. They are said to have various physical deformities ; they had 
heard that some of them had one eye in the middle of the forehead, 
but of this they were not sure, because stories that come from afar 
are always doubtful. The white men were said to be of a strangely 
eccentric disposition ; when they gave anything to an Eskimo they 
would take no pay for it, and they would not eat good, ordinary 
food, but subsisted on various things which a normal person could 
not think of forcing himself to swallow except in case of starvation. 
And this in spite of the fact that the white men could have better 
things to eat if they wanted to, for seals, whales, fish, and even cari- 
bou alx)und in their country. 

These and a great many other things I was told with friendly 
readiness ; I had only to give them a hint as to what interested me, 
and they put all their information on that subject at my disposal ; 
but on their own part they showed the greatest delicacy in asking 
questions. Were they not interested, I askeil them, to know why 
I had come and where I was going ? Yes, they were interested, but 
they knew that if I wanted them to know I would tell them. Asking 
many questions of strangers was not their custom, but they consid- 
ered that I askal many because that was no doubt the manner of 
my people ; it was to be expected that men coming from so great a 
distance would have customs different from theirs ; and as for them, 
they were glad to answer my questions, and I would have to stay 
many days before they got tired of doing whatever they could to 
show they were glad I had come. 

After the meal was finished we sat and talked perhaps an hour, 
until a messenger came (it was always the children who carried mes- 
sages) to say that my companions had gone to the house that had 
been built for us, ard that the people hoped I would come there, 
too, for it was a big house, and many could sit in there at once and 
talk with us. On arriving home I found that, although over half 
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1 4he missionary of <iyrt»i»faaieie-^ tiravett «nl fadl, 
diat no one can attain silivaitioa «i&i«ne^og» aprits 
: bidding ? It was too bad tlurt; aalvation and tbe paaetioe 
were incompatible; not that such trivial things as the re- 
oaveiy of lost aiiidea wcsa nf but in the cure of sickness 

and tbe oontiei wealber'ind .ioe oopdhkms, peayns seemed so 
laip IboB the old dhiums. l^iH, ol coarse, ^ney <bd 

n^''li||lll)l|^ loss of the knowledge aiul power, foe #1 

tlksy Wot llsve the inestimable prospect of salvation which hi^ been 
denied hhc^ fmefathers through tlm unfortunate latmiess of die ««|s» 
tbn'tWbiMonarioa f It was mere short^htedness to repet iMy* 
ief the miraculous ability to cure disease, for God knows 

bes^ydMBKne lAmdd die, and to him who {nays faithfuSy and never 
woiiQi <m death is but the entrance to a happier life. 

We did not know, the next morning when we wtdce up and began 
to stir about within doors, that some one had been for a long time 
Ualemnf ewtsidejew wiow Imuse, waiting for s^pss of our being awake. 

tn customs I now know tbst it was a sagnai 
fran bim that brought iis our ewUest vbitors of the meramg, die 
buDter iriunn we had first encountered tbe prevmus evenbag. lie 
came from the vUlagei walking slower and siupng at the top of 1^ 
voice so that we might have ample warning of his a{^»oadi. When 
he came to the outer door of our twenty-foot alleyway he Stopped 
and announced himself: “I am So-aud-eo; my intenticms are 
flioBdly; I have no knife. May I come in ?” This was the invari- 
able 'fCKTiaeia in our case; among themselves they would merely 
announce as wme about to enter a house: “1 am So-and-so; 

The ta& that smsaing tamed on various things. Who were tbear 
neighbor to the east and to the north ? Had they ever come in 
<|mtact with the Indians to the soi^ ? Had they any lmowle(%e 
ta adite visiting thdr omintry (for 1 conad^ed fi posable, 
that some survivors ci Franldm’s/huidess ships, 
half a omtury ago near die aast daast of Vi^aeia 
for a dme among ^hese peofdiiO* dlthbai^ 
CUibrns concerning ^ as I was dbopt diesp, 
still «ven after I pTen^dMUa-ah^t^p^'^ : 
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ing by asking many questions of them. Their admirable reticence 
and good breeding made me feel more nearly ashamed of my calling 
than I had ever been before, for an ethnologist must make inquiries, 
and impertinent ones at times; but they answered with greatest 
good humor. They had never seen white men, although they had 
heard about them the things they had told me last night ; the Indians 
they had never seen, but they had seen traces of them on the main- 
land to the south where the muskoxen are, and they knew by hear- 
say from the Coppermine River Eskimo that the Indians are treach- 
erous, bloodthirsty people, wicked and great magicians — no greater 
magicians, it was said, than the white men, but more prone to use 
their power for evil purposes. To the east lived various Eskimo 
tribes (of whom they named over a dozen), all of whom were friendly. 
To the north, on Victoria Island, lived two tribes, their nearest 
neighbors and best friends. 

And what did they think of me — to what people did they suppose 
I belonged ? Oh, but they did not have to guess ; they knew ; 
for Tannaumirk had told them he l>elonged to the Kupagmiut, of 
whom they had heard many stories from their fathers, and my accent 
made it plain I belonged to the Kupagmiut also, and not to that 
more distant people to whom my other companion, Natkusiak, be- 
longed, whose language was more strange than ours, and of whom 
they had never heard the name till told of them bust night. But 
didn’t they consider strange my eyes (which are blue), and rny beard 
(which w^as light brow^n), and suppose that for that reason I belonged 
to a different peojde? Their answer was decisive: “We have no 
reason to think you belong to a different peo[)le. Your speech dif- 
fers only a little more from ours than does that of some tribes with 
whom we trade every year ; and as for your eyes and beard, they 
are much like those of some of our neighbors to the north, whom you 
must visit. They are our best friends, and they will never cease 
being sorry if you pass on to the east without seeing them.” So 
it was arranged that on the morrow w^e should pay a \asit to the people 
of Victoria Island, who were described to me in a way to make me 
think that likely I had found the descendants of some of the lost 
men of the Franklin expedition. We know now that the facts call 
for another interpretation. 
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One of the things that interested me was to see some shooting 
with the strong-looking bows and long copper-tipped arrows that 
we found in the possession of every man of the tribe. I therefore 
said that I would like to have them illustrate to me the manner in 
which they killed caribou, and I would in turn show them the weapons 
and method used by us. Half a dozen of the men at once sent home 
for their bows, and a block of snow to serve as a target was set up in 
front of our house. The range at which a target a foot square could 
be hit with fair regularity turned out to be about thirty or thirty-five 
yards, and the extreme range of the bow was a bit over one hundred 
yards, while the range at which caribou are ordinarily shot was shown 
to be about seventy-five yards. When the exliibition was over, I 
set up a stick at about two hundred yards and fired at it. The people 
— men, women, and children — who stood around had no idea as 
to the character of the thing I was about to do, and when they heard 
the loud report of my gun all the women and children made a scram- 
ble for the houses, while the men ran back about fifteen or twenty 
yards and stood talking together excitedly behind a snow wall. 
I at once went to them and asked them to come with me to the stick 
and see what had happened to it. After some persuasion three of 
them complied, but unfortunately for me it turned out that I had 
failed to score. At this they seemed much relieved, but when I 
told them I would try again they protested earnestly, saying that so 
loud a noise would scare all the seals away from their hunting 
grounds, and the people would therefore starve. 

It seemed to me imperative, however, to show them I could keep 
my word and perforate the stick at two hundred yards, and in spite 
of their protests I got ready to shoot again, telling them that we used 
these weapons in the west for seal-hunting, and that the noise was 
found not to scare seals away. The second shot happened to hit, 
but on the whole the mark of the bullet on the stick impressed them 
far less than the noise. In fact, they did not seem to marvel at it 
at all. When I explained to them that I could kill a polar bear or a 
caribou at even twice the distance the stick had been from me they 
exhibited no surprise, but asked me if I could with my rifle kill a 
caribou on the other side of a mountain. When I said that I could 
not, they told me a great shaman in a neighboring tribe had a magic 
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house, as large as if two large tribes had met to trade ; we should 
see how they danced, and possibly we might dance for them, too. 
The idea was no sooner broached than a dozen young men ran off to 
their various houses to don their house-building coats and mittens 
and get their snow-knives. By mid-afternoon the dance-house was 
up, a snow dome nine feet high, and large enough to accommodate 
forty i>eople standing in a circle around a five-foot open space in the 
center reser\’'ed for the dancers. 

The conditions of life had for many years been hard in the tribe, 
I was told, and while their ancestors had danced often and had had 
many drums (the only musical instrument of the Eskimo), they 
themselves had of late years danced but seldom, and there was only 
one drum left among them. It was a sunshiny, wann day, and while 
the men were building the dance-house some one fetcluxl the dnim, 
and a young woman sang for us to its accompaniment. She handled 
it like a tambourine, and played it in a manner entirely different from 
that of the western Eskimo. The songs were different, t(K), and they 
sang them charmingly. One song had a rhythm resembling that of 
the ancient Norse scaldic [joems. The girl who sang it was herself 
very fair for an Eskimo, and had the long, slim fingers I have seen 
only among half-bloods in Alaska. It was here I got the first definite 
suggestion that the blond traits which were observable in this tril>e 
(though not to such a degree as among other tribes later visited) 
might have some direct connection with the lost Scandinavian colo- 
nists of Greenland. 

The dance, which i>egan as soon as the dance-house was built, 
continued the rest of the afternoon. None of the dances were iden- 
tical with any known to my companions from Alaska or the Macken- 
zie, but there was a general similarity. The iKTformers differed in 
some cases markedly among themselves; those esj>ecially whose 
ancestors were said to have come from the mainland coast to the 
west differed strongly from the rest. Many of the dances were 
performed without moving the feet at all, but by swaying the body 
and gesticulating with the arms. In some cases the performer .sang, 
recited, or uttered a series of exclamations, in others he was silent ; 
but all the dances were done to the accompaniment of the singing of 
all those present, who knew the song appropriate to each dance. 
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Some dances known to individuals could not be shown because no 
one was found who could sing the accompaniment. 

At this time of year (the middle of May) there was no darkness 
at midnight, for summer was approaching. Nevertheless the people 
took three meals a day with fair regularity, and our dance ended 
about eight o’clock in the evening, when the women announced sup- 
per. After supper I sat awhile and talked with my host and hostess 
and one or two visitors, and then all of them walked home with me 
to our house, where about half the village was gathered as on the 
evening before. They stayed only a short while, and by eleven 
o’clock the last visitor had wished us a friendly good night and our 
first day among the Victoria Island Eskimo had come to an end. 



CHAPTER XII 


M ay 15, 1910, was the third day after our discovery of the 
Dolphin and Union Straits Eskimo. For two days they 
had entertained us with warm hospitality, and had al really 
grounded firmly in my mind the impression which a year of further 
association with them was destined to do nothing to weaken — that 
they are the equals of the best of our own race in g(K>d breeding, 
kindness, and the substantial virtues. They were men and women 
of the Stone Age truly, but they differed little from you or me or from 
the men and women who are our friends and families. The quali- 
ties which we call Christian virtues’" (and which the Buddhists 
no doubt call ''Buddhist virtues”) they had in all their essentials. 
They are not at all w hat a theorist might have supposed the people 
of the Stone Age to be, but the people of the Stone Age probably 
were what these their present-day representatives are : men with 
standards of honor, men with friends and families, men in love wdth 
their waives, gentle to their children, and considerate of the feelings 
and w^elfare of others. If we can reason at all from the present to 
the past, we can feel sure that the hand f>f evolution had written 
the Grolden Rule in the hearts of the contemporaries of the mammoth 
millemiiums before the Pyramids were built. At least, that is wdiat 
I think. I have lived with these so-called f)rimitive people until 
"savages” and all the kindred terms have lost the vivid meanings 
they had wdien I w as younger and got all my ideas at second-hand ; 
but the turning blank of this picturesque part of rny vcK*abular>' has 
been made up to me by a new" realization of the fact that human 
nature is the .same not only the world over, but also the ages through, 
I am not clear whether it was at my own instance or that of my 
hosts that we set out on the evening of the third day to visit the people 
of Victoria Island. The hospitality shown u.s up tp this time had 
resembled that which I might have exy)ected in my own country 
in most details, and also in thi.s, that they had taken equal care to 
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entertain us and not to weary us by too much entertainment ; and 
now they seemed to get a great deal of satisfaction out of their oppor- 
tunity of guiding us on a visit to their neiphbors. No doubt it was 
a matter of pride to them to have the opportunity of introducmg 
such xmusual visitors, but I think they also thought they were doing 
us a service, and felt in that the same satisfaction we feel in doing a 
service to a friend. 

At the point where we had discovered the Eskimo, Dolphin 
and Union straits are about as wide as the English Channel, and the 
village we had been visiting lay nearly in the middle of the straits, 
built on the six-foot-thick solid ice with which winter had covered 
the sea. If during one of the Ice Ages the English Channel was 
ever frozen over, the paleolithic Frenchmen of that day may have 
crossed afoot or by sleds, as we did, to visit their friends in Britain ; 
they may even have stopped on the road from Calais to Dover at 
a fishing-village built on the ice halfway between, such a village as 
that of our hosts of the two days past, and then proceeded north- 
ward to their island neighbors. Like our Eskimo friends, too, they 
may not have known that Britain was an island, although Britain 
is far smaller than Victoria Island. 

On the trip to Victoria Island I Tvas accompanied by Natkusiak 
and one local man only, a man whose name sounds simple and natural 
to me through long familiarity, hut which would look strange and 
unpronounceable if it were set down in English print. The after- 
noon before we started, there had been a dance in the snow assembly- 
house, followed first by a supper of boiled seal-meat and blood soup, 
and then by a conferenee on how w’e should go about finding the 
village we wanted to \'isit, for finding the nearest Eskimo village is 
not always the simple matter it is to go from the city to a suburban 
town. The villages, to begin with, are nev'er permanent, nor are 
they built in any recognized places, and blizzards may nearly or 
quite obliterate the trails that show which way the traveling parties 
have gone. At first half the village wanted to accompany us, but 
common opinion overruled this proposal, for it was pointed out that 
if a large party went we should soon eat our hosts out of house and 
home if we happened to find them at a time when the hunt had not 
been particularly successful for the few days past, while they would 
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no doubt be able to entertain a party of three as long as we cared to 
stay. Only one of them would therefore accompany us, a prominent 
man who had many relatives in Victoria Island, while the rest of my 
party remained in their village. 

We started at 9 p.m., going east about five miles till we found 
some snow-houses that had been deserted perhaps six weeks before ; 
the trail from here led north six miles to another deserted village, 
and then a trifle north of west five miles, w^here we found four in- 
habited houses, w^hich was about half the number w^e should have 
foimd had the tribe of the Haneragmiut been all camped together. 
We had traveled sixteen miles to find a village seven miles distant 
from ours ; but that was necessary, for the deserted village we first 
came to w^as the only jx)int our guide had knowui at which he a)uld be 
siure to pick up the trail. The houses as we found them were three 
of them of snow with skin roofs, and one entirely of snow% and were 
built on the sea ice about ten yards from the shore of Victoria Island. 
Everj" one w^as asleep, even the dogs, and no one noticed us as w'e 
stopped half a mile away w hile our guide alone ran up to the village 
to prepare it for our coming. We saw him disappear for an instant 
into the first house, and similarly into the second, third, and fourth. 
A few moments later men and boys, hastily dressed, began to ct)me 
out of the houses and to gather around our guide, evidently asking 
excited questions. These he apparently an.swxTed satisfactorily, 
for it was only two or three minutes till w^e saw’ him come running 
tow’ard us, while the men turned to look after their dogs to see that 
they w’ere all securely tied, so there should be no danger of their get- 
ting into fights with our dogs later on. We started at once to meet 
our ambassador, w’ho beckoned to us as he ran. The message he 
brought wavS one of welcome, to which he added his own assurance 
that the Haneragmiut wx*re a straightforward people wdiose actions 
never contradicted their words. 

Our reception at this village differed considerably from that at 
the one previously visited. We were told by our guide to halt about 
two hundred yards from the houses. As soon as we stopj)ed, the 
nine men and boj s started .slowly toward us, walking abreast, with 
arms raised above their heads, saying: “We are friendly; we are 
as we seem; your coming has made us glad.” By the instructions 
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^of our guide we, including himself, stood still, holding our hands 
above our heads, waiting for the others to approach. When they 
got within ten yards they stopped and stood in line, while I — still 
following instructions — walked up to within three paces of the 
man on the right of the line, stopped, and waited for him to tell me 
his name, and then told him mine in turn. I then moved to my left 
down the line, stopping before each, and receiving his name before 
giving my own. When my introductions were over, Natkusiak 
similarly presented himself ; in the case of our guide there were no 
formalities. These proceedings had begun with an air of military 
precision which did not last quite through the ceremony, for the three 
boys (about ten, eleven, and twelve years old perhaps) broke ranks 
before I had reacht^d them in my progress down the line, and were 
later informally introduced by their fathers, while some of the men 
had begun to talk with me or with our guide before the presentation 
of Natkusiak was over. There is among these people no custom corre- 
sponding to our ceremony of hand-shaking, nor are there any words 
or set forms of salutation or farewell in their language. 

After the introductions were over everything went much as it 
had gone at the village previously visited, except that the women did 
not come out of the houses to be presented — they were too busy 
getting us something to eat, we were told. The men built us a snow- 
house in which to live while we stayed, and when that was done they 
asked us to wme to their houses to meet their wives and to get some- 
thing to eat. As on previous occasions, each guest was taken to a 
separate house to be entertained. We found here the same unaffected 
kindliness that we were getting used to among these people, the same 
hospitality and good breeding. After we had eaten the boiled seal- 
meat and drunk the blood soup that were the best things they could 
offer us, they fed our dogs also with boiled meat, “for dogs like to 
be treated well, just as men do,'’ they said ; and then we went back 
to our house to sleep, for we had been up for nearly twenty-four hours, 
and they had been asleep but an hour or two before we came. 

But before we went to sleep, and that in sf)ite of being drow’sy, 
as one always is in a snug and warm camp after a cold day’s march, 
Natkusiak and I talked for hours about the extraordinary people 
among whom we found ourselves. We had been told by our guide 
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that we should find the Victoria Islanders of a light complexion, 
with fair beards, but still we were not prepared for what we saw — • 
we had believed what we had been told, but we had not realized it. 
Natkusiak kept saying, “ These are not Eskimo ; they merely dress 
and talk and act like Eskimo.” And so it seemed to me. 

It is hard, looking back over a gap of years, to call to memory 
even the intense feelings wdth which we meet a crisis in life. That 
morning, when the nine men and boys of the \’illage stood before me 
in line on the ice in front of their huts of snow and skins, I knew I 
was standing face to face with an important scientific discovery. 
From childhood I had been familiar with the literature of the North ; 
I knew that here a thousand and there a hundred men of Scandinavia 
and of England had disappeared into the Northern mists, to be hid 
by them forever from the eyes of Europe ; and when I saw liefore 
me these men who looked like Europeans in spite of their garb of 
furs, I knew that I had come upon either the last chapter and solu- 
tion of one of the historical tragedies of the past, or else that I had 
added a new mystery for the future to solve : the mystery of why 
these men are like Europeans if they be not of European descent. 
But although the situation appealed to whatever there was in me 
of the poet and the theorist, I had to remember that my supply of 
writing-paper was limited, and that the definite recording of my first 
impressions of facts was more important than filling the pages of my 
note-book with speculations. My diary entries are seldom verbose 
and often disjointed ; they are never written with an idea that they 
will be published unchanged ; there are crjptie abbre\'iations and 
missing verbs, — and yet I shall quote here a portion of my entry for 
May 16 th, 1910 , as being of more interest than a poasibly better- 
phrased statement I might compose to-day, being written on the spot 
the day of my finding the “Blond Eskimo.” The annotations that 
are absolutely needed to make the rest intelligible are supplied in 
parentheses. 

“I now understand why the Cape Bexley people (the first Eskimo 
discovered by us) take me for an Eskimo. There are three men 
here whose beards are almost the color of mine, and who look like 
typical Scandinavians. As Natkusiak says: ‘Three of them look 
like white foremast hands on a whaler, and aren’t they huge ! And 
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"^one looks like a Portugee' Portugee' is the word used by the’ Ameri- 
can whalemen for natives of the Cape Verde Islands). Among the 
Cape Bexley people I had noted that a large number of men have a 
few light hairs in their mustaches and, more rarely, in their beards. 
Some of them have mustaches to be described as dark brown, a 
thing I have never seen in the west (Mackenzie River or Alaska). 
Here (in Victoria Island), however, are men with abundant three- 
inch-long beards, a light brown in their outer parts, but darker to- 
ward the middle of the chin. The faces and proportions of the body 
remind of ^stocky,’ sunburned, but naturally fair Scandinavians. 
They (the three bearded men) are very much alike, though no two 
of them have the same mother, and all resemble closely an Icelander 
I know, Sigurjdn Sveinsson, of Mountain, North Dakota, as he looked 
about 1895. . . . The one that ‘looks like a Portugee’ has hair 
that curls a trifle — about as much as mine. One woman, of about 
twenty, has the delicate features one sees in some Scandinavian girls, 
and that I have seen in only one of the half-wdiite girls to the west- 
ward (Mackenzie River), and in her to a less degree than here. 
I know over twenty half-bloods (in the Mackenzie district and 
Alaska), and none of them resemble a w^iite man in particular — 
most of them could pass for Eskimo among either Eskimo or 
whites if no particular attention were drawn to them, but no one 
could fail to be struck by the European appearance of these people 
(the Victoria Islanders). . . . More will be written of their eyes, 
etc., after I have had better opportunities of seeing them.’’ 

The time-faded ink of such diary entries as this furnished me some 
comfort after my return to “civilization,” when European cables 
and American telegraphs clamored “fake” so loudly that at times 
I almost doubted I had seen w^hat I had seen. There were scientific 
weight and reverent age behind the names of many of those w^ho 
argued conclusively on the basis of a judicious combination of what 
they knew and did not know, to the conclusion that what is could 
not be. They argued so deftly withal that I who came from the 
place they theorized about felt somewhat as I used to feel as an 
undergraduate in college when I listened to a philosophical demon- 
stration of the non-existence of the matter that I had to kick to con- 
vince myself that what must be wasn’t so. Now that the din has 
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Tim extract from my diar}’ set down above was written on^'tlie 
Jrat^' d^ of my meeting with the Victoria Island Esldioo. JRto a 
little mfflre than a year from that time I lived in theb 
V|hat (d tlieir neighbors of Coronation Gulf, until I knew most of them 
and had had full opportunity to mids:e up my mind as to 
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1 tow them I am in the habit of summarizing as follows: Of some- 
toing less than a thousand persons, ten or more have blue eyes, 
fufi>blooded Eskimo has a right to have Uue eyes, as far as we 
Iraow — his eyes should be as brown and his hair as l^idh as those 
ef the typical Chinaman) ; some of the men eradicate their beards 
^lil out the hairs by the roots, as many Indian tribes do also) ; 
bat of those who have beards a good many have iight4>rown ones ; 
^no cHm seen has light hair of the golden Scandinavian type, but some 
have dark-brown and ru.sty-red bur, the redness being iHNIaSy more 
pronounced on the forehead than on the bock of the iMiljlt* f*^ 
haps half the entire population have ^ebrows rai||iNlif IfSHI a dark 
brown to a light brown or nearly white. A few hair. 

It is, however, not only the blondness of the Victoria Islandm 
that suggests the European, but also the form of their heads, as 
<’! shown by my metourements of adult males. IVpicaDy we thtsk 
ei;the Eskimo as narrow of skull and wide of face; in othsr wmds, 
face is wider than his bead. This fact is sdentifica% mpiMBed 
by a “facial indue” of over 100; while if the face is amrower Ih^ 
^ head, the imleK will be less than 100. Ibe propw ti oBs of the 
head are comndered by most anthropologists an exo^eut tost to 
detemdne what race a group of individuals bdong to. In a ntm* 
mary puUidied by the American Museum of Natural Histtoy, 
feasor Franz Boas gives the following fadal indices §ot (BS|ipewilibi^) 
pure-blooded Eddmo: Hersebd Island, 101; Gteenli^ I05| 
Baffin Bay, 102; Alaska^ lOi; Greeidand, 102; Smitiii Sound, 




A Ghoup of Victoria Land Eskimo. 
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yiOZ In the same paper he givm the fellowing indices for persons of 
mixed EsIdiBO and European descent : Lal^!ador» 96 ; West Gre^- 
land, 95. My own meastiapements of one hundred and four mm of 
Victoria Island an Index erf 97, which places the Blond Es- 
kimo,” when judged by head lfn*xii> exactly Whei^ it {rfaces them when 
judged by complexion in iim dsm with persons who are knovm to 
be of mixed Eskimo and white descent, v ^ 

In other words, while th^ are Eskimo in language and ctdturei 
and while some of them are Eskimo in {rf^ysical appearance also, 
there are among them a large number of individuals possessing 
greater or less resemblance to white men. These are people who in 
recent time have had no contact with w^hites that would change 
their physical type; then whence could these European-like char- 
acters have come ? Can they be accounted for historically ? 

To understand the historic possibility of European contact with 
the central Eskimo we must go back a thousand years in the history 
of the Scandinavian countries. Shortly before 870 a.d. Iceland 
was discovered by Norwegian navigators, and a few years earlier 
some Irish monks had occupied a small island just south of Ice- 
land. The rapid settlement of Iceland was favored by the conditions 
of unrest in Scandinavia, connected with the wars of conquest waged 
by Ilarald, who was making himself the first king of united Norway, 
and driving out the petty kings who formerly had been independent 
rulers of separate territories, and who now generally preferred exile 
to allegiance to Harald. As is vrell known, some of these went to 
France, where they became the Normans who conquered England. 
Others went directly to England, and established there the kingdom 
of Northumbria. War expeditions on a smaller scale got them foot- 
ing in other parts of the British Isles, in the Orkneys, the Shetland, 
and the Faroe Islands. But perhaps the largest number of all were 
those who colonized Iceland, where the first settlement is considered 
to have been made in 872. Within a century from that time the 
entire coast line was peopled with seafaring men who spent their 
summers in piracy along the various shores of northern Europe, 
and returned to Iceland in the fall to spend the winter in the enjoy- 
ment,of the fruits of tbrir phindering. 

Early in the lagt qpjtipter of tlie tenth century a man named Eric 
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the Red was outlawed from Norway for murder. He came to WH 
lai^ and settled there, but the habit of man-killing was too strong 
upon him, and in 982 he was outlawed from Iceland for a period of 
three years. At that time there was current in Iceland a belief that 
a certain sailor named Gunnbjorn, of whom little is otherwise known, 
had sailed to the west of Iceland, and seen there some reefs, on which 
he had not landed. The knowledge of this tradition, combined no 
doubt with the fear of returning to the Scandinavian countries 
where he w'ould have l>een an unwelcome visitor, caused Eric at 
the beginning of his exile to sail west, to become the discoverer of 
Greenland, whose glacicr-oovertHl mountains rise from the sea be- 
fore the peaks of Iceland disapi)ear in the east. Like the naviga- 
tors of the present daj-, Eri<- found the ea.st coast blockaded with 
floes, so he sailed to the south around Ca{)e Farewell, and landed 
upon the more inviting southwest coast, where he spent the three 
years of his exile. On his retuni to Iceland he gave a fav'orable 
account of the country, which he had named “Greenland,” for, as 
the saga naively says, “he thought i>eople would all the more desire 
to settle the countrv' if it had a fair name.” Eric advertised his dis- 
coveries with such success that in 985 a fleet of twenty-five vessels 
sailed from the west coast of Iceland for Greenland. Some of these 


were shipwrec'ked, some turned back, but fourteen reached their 
destination. There is no census of the original .settlers, but it is 
probable that each ship carried not less than fifty people, and the 
niunber can therefore be safely put at from six hundred to seven 
hundred. Each ship carried ail the household goods of the owners, 
including horses, cattle, and sheep, and a flourishing farming com- 
munity -soon sprang up. 

One of the important results of the settlement of Greenland was 
the discovery- of the mainland of North America. Leifr Eiriksson, 
the son of Eric the Red, .sailed in the year 1000 from Norway to visit 
his father in Greenland. This was in the days before exact naviga- 
tion, and in trying to find a direct route he .sailed too far south, 
missed the south point of Greenland, and saw land for the first time 
in a much lower latitude than he had expected, where natural condi- 
tions showed him at once that he had struck another coast than that 
of Greenland. This was the first fully authenticated discovery of 
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Xi^ricai and the story of his epoch-making voyage is therefore 
so weB known that we shall not dwell upon it here. He returned the 
same summer to Greenland, and told the story of his discovery, 
which then spread to Iceland and the rest of Europe, and found 
lodgment not only in the minds of men, but also in documents in 
various parts of Europe. 

About the year 1000 Qiristianity was brought to Greenland, and 
from that time on we find records of the colony, not only in the sagas 
and annals of Iceland, but also in the archives of the Holy See in 
Rome. By the twelfth century tliere were in Greenland a bishopric, 
two monasteries, a nunnery, and fourteen churclies. The colony 
was in a flourishing condition, and cannot have had a population of 
less than three thousand ; the actual number may have been con- 
siderably more than that. They regularly paid their tithes to Rome, 
and we have papal rec^ords of the fact that in 1347 they even con- 
tributed in walrus ivory to the Crusades and to a Norwegian war 
expedition against Russia. The trade of the country was mostly 
with Norway, and besides ivor>^ their exports were hides and thongs, 
oil, butter, wool, and other products of the farm. At first the 
Greenlanders used to sail their own vessels, and we have records of 
their making triangular voyages, going first from Greenland to the 
mainland of America to take on cargoes of timber, taking these thence 
to Iceland to sell them for house-building purposes, taking Icelandic 
wares in exchange, and returning with them to Greenland. Later 
on, however, bad times came upon the colony through the estab- 
lishment of a trade monopoly by the Norwegian king, who in 1294 
sold to a single firm of merchants in Bergen the exclusive right 
of trading with Greenland, and made it a statutory crime for the 
Greenlanders to build or sail their own ships, or to deal with any 
one not connected with this firm. In consequence the trade with 
Europe, which had been fairly brisk up to this time, gradually 
dwindled so that toward the end of the fourteenth century it was 
often several years between the sailings of sliips to Grc'enland. 

When the Scandinavians first settled southwest Greenland they 
found there house ruins and other remains which indicated that Es- 
kimo had visited the country before its settlement. For some rea- 
son, however, these Eskimo had left the country again, and the 
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Scandina\ians came in no contact with them during the early period 
of the colony. About the middle of the thirteenth century, however, 
they began to crowed dowm upon the colony from the north, appar- 
ently having come from the American continent by way of the Arctic 
islands, crossing tlience to Greenland by w^ay of Smith Sound,. We 
have several accounts of the earlier fights between the Scandinavians 
and the Eskimo, and we knoAv definitely that shortly after the year 
1341 the most northerly Scandinavian colony w^as destroyed. The 
last reliable accounts of the southern portion of the Scandinavian 
settlement date from the first years of the fifteenth century, although 
more doubtful accounts lake tliis story nearly dowm to the year 
1500. At the time that Columbus sail(*d for America a bishop 
appointed by the Pope still had the nominal office of “ Bishop of 
Greenland,’’ although he never left Europe to assume his actual 
duties in the West. 

It was a combination of eireumstances that finally cut off all 
communication l>etween Bergen and Greenland, The paralysis 
that fell upon Europe as a (‘onsequenct^ of the Black Death w^as 
one of the influences; raids upon Bergen by shijis of the Han- 
seatic League was another. When communications w’ith Green- 
land were resumed, Norway had lost her lead in maritime affairs, 
and it was the sailors of England who nsliseoveretl the country. 
In 1585 John Davis sailed up into the strait which lx*ars his name, 
and the navigators that followed him brought to the attention of 
Europe the Eskimo, who were by that time the sole inliabitants of 
the districts in w hich the Scandinavian colony had previously flour- 
ished. It cannot have lieen much more than a hundred years from 
the disappearance of the Scandinavians from Greenland to the com- 
ing of Davis, and it is certain that had the ]x*ople of that time taken 
the scientific interest that modern explorers do in the tilings they 
saw and heard, they could have eleare<l up the mystery wdiich still 
envelops the fate of the colony. Historians have always considered 
it probable that it w^as no war of extermination that ended the Norse 
occupation, but that one of two things hap[>ened : cither the rem- 
nants of Europeans may have intermarried wnth the Eskimo in 
Greenland, or, more probably, they may have migrated westward to 
the portions of America so well known to their forefathers. In 
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America they then either perished through starvation or by war, or 
became amalgamated with the population which they found in the 
country. 

Shortly after the announcement last fall of our discovery of 
European-like people in southwest Victoria Island, General A. W. 
Greely undertook a survey of the entire mass of Arctic literature with 
the view of finding references to previous discoveries of a similar 
nature by the early voyagers. His thorough familiarity with the 
printed sources, and the possession of manuscript documents of great 
value, enabled him to bring together many things which had pre- 
viously escaped notice, but which established a fairly complete his- 
torical chain of references to “Blond Eskimo” from the time of 
Davis to the present. The first, and perhaps the most interesting, 
reference is that to Nicolas Tunes, captain of a fishing vessel, 
who in 1656 sailed up into Davis Strait to 72° north latitude. He 
found the district which he visited occupied by two different sorts 
of people. He saw one kind which he described as very tall, well 
built, of a rather fair complexion, swift of foot ; the other was much 
smaller, with an olive complexion, and short, thick legs. The latter 
of these two types is easily recognized as the Eskimo, while the former 
would fit well a people of mixed Scandinavian and Eskimo descent, 
in whom the Scandinavian was the predominating element. Com- 
ing to more recent times and to more westerly districts, we find on 
the road which any migrating people must have travelled between 
Greenland and Victoria Island numerous references by explorers at 
various times to people whom they did not consider to be typical 
Esldmo. Sir John Franklin, who was the first of the explorers 
to approach the region in which the European-like Eskimo now live, 
came in contact in 1824 with just one Eskimo, a decrepit old man, 
abandoned by his companions, who had fled at the approach of the 
exploring party. Of him Franklin says : 

“The countenance [of this man] was oval, with a sufficiently 
prominent nose, and had nothing very different from a European 
face, except in the smallness of his eyes and, perhaps, in the narrow- 
ness of his forehead. His complexion was very fresh and red, and 
he had a longer beard than I have hitherto seen on any of the abo- 
rigines of America.” 
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^igt&sfBnlMd ^pfxiitniiMie,’’ «Dd m kmliflf *‘woA « S9i||i> 

1t!het« IB BO roksoo fcM* insisting now or ever tiiKt tlie 
Gskimo'* of Victoria Island are descended irom the Scandinavw 
oolenads of G^«enland, but looking at it iustcnically or geogn^ikically 
IkUm » no reason why they might irat be. We have Mm that the 
Sean^bnavkns domh^ed for centuries on the west coMi of Grem- 
knd^ ^We know thM at the tinm whm eoBunuiucations between 
Eom^ and Greenland were cut off there were stiU large numbers of 
them living in Gremland in pnodmity to the Eskimo. We know 
tikM the habits of the Eskimo are such, as «mmpiiffed in their rela^ 
ikna with the American Indian and the white man in recent times, 
&at tb(^ are indined to mix with any race with vdikh th^r come in 
contact. Greenland is not far from Wctoria Island. If thoe were 
aiqr reason for doing so, I could go by sled in less than twcmty-four 
BKHiths friHa the southwest comer of Victoria Island, where the 
"Blond Eskimo” now live, by way of Smith Sound, to the districts 
in Greenland which the Scandinavians inhabited, or by crossing 
firmn Greenland in a boat in siunmer I could go in one year thence 
by ded west to Victoria Island. As a matter of fact, the Eskimo 
who now winter on the ice west of Victoria Island start thence in 
March, and by August meet for trading purposes the Eskimo of 
the Hudson Bay, just above Chesterfield Inlet. There is, then, no 
nune reason geographically than there is historically to suppose any 
barrio that could have kept the Scandinavians from moving weM to 
Victoria Island had they wanted to. 

If the reason that the Victoria Island Esidmo are Ektropeandlke 
is that tb^ are cd Europmn blood, then the Scandinavian ookmy in 
Gfemland furnishes not only an explanation, but the oc^ explana* 
turn. It has hem suggested in print that there may be seme ooq* 
neethm between these Ucmd tribes and toe En^Ssh ex|dorm of the 
Arctic islands. A sufiicient lack of information might nudee tom 
Biq^KMitioD semi probaUe. It is true, however, thM the titmatoie 
of toe EranUm m^itkms tmt only is fairiy comiddlie, but Mm toat 
toe Eskimo themselves stiU remember such oimtaci wt ikey had 




Ouit Camp in thk Intkhiou of Victoria Island. 



(\)MiNa Home from a vSltceshful Bkakded Seal Hi nt — Each Dou dkaooino 
A Seoment of the Seal. 
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of sriidi tribes coidd have been produced. Had Baadiftrtli 4|li^ 
ship’s company of two hundred and diirty men swd^nod hk 
Island, and had they all married among and lived atneog 

descendants could not have been munermts aiougb to gjNite tik 
the condition we find there to-day. We have records, however, irf 
the actual Aeaih of oMire than half of Franklin’s men, and we fedl 
. cntain that they had ail perished before the year 1860 at the latest. 

It is over a hundred years since the Eskimo of western Alaska 
came in contact with the early Russians. For half a century tlwy 
have been in contact with the American whaling fleet, numboing 
at times as many as a thousand men. A good numy ot these whiders 
have married Eddmo women and have settled in the eounhty, and 
their grandchildren are already growing into man’s estate; yet afl 
this mixing of races has produced in northern Alaska no suril blond 
type as we find in Victoria Island. There are living in northern Aiaakia 
and the Mackenzie district perhaps a hundred individuals ol adsed 
Europ>ean and Eskimo descent. If this hundred were gathered to- 
gether in one place, it would be found that many of them could not 
be distinguished ofifhand from full-blooded Eskimo, and the group 
as a whole would no means present so north-European an a^^ear- 
ance as would any of the three tribes in southwest Victoria Island. 
And then it is to be noted that if recent admixture of European blood 
were the cause of the blondness of the Victoria Island E^amo, you 
would expect to find more blondne^ the farther east you go, because 


the £un: 9 >ean contact would have to be supposed to have come from 
the difeddon rrf Hudson Bay. Hie fact is, however, that the Uond 
type is meat ponounced farthest west, and gradually fades the fiin* 
ther east you go toward Hudson Bay. I have not myself se® thU 
Eskuno cd Bndson Bey, who hove foe more than a ceataiy h«Ai 
in conttUBt with the Beodih mid AmelScan whalers; but CifMh 
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G«cffge Comer, o! East Haddam, Connecticut, who has had dealings 
with them continuously for more than a quarter of a century, has 
told me that such European-like appearance of the people as 1 have 
described for Victoria Island and as my photographs show is quite 
beyond anjibing he has seen before even in those tribes which have 
been most intimately connected with the whalers. 

As for the contact of the Victoria Island Eskimo with the American 
whalers, there is little to be said. Only one out of the thirteen tribes 
visited by my party had ever been seen by whalers, and they were 
first seen by the schooner Olga in 1906, when she wintered behind 
Bell Island near the southwest comer of Victoria Island. They were 
re-visited by the Olga in 1908, but by no other ship, and the total 
contact of the Olga’s crew with the people did not amount to a 
whole week of continuous association. 

Apart from the historical explanation, there are, of course, purely 
biological ones. It is possible that for some so-called “accidental” 
reason blond individuals may have been bom from time to time in 
the past from parents of pure Eskimo blood, and that these may 
have perpetuated themselves. As to supposing that it is the climate 
that has made the Victoria Island Eskimo blond, the theory would 
be hardly tenable, for they live on the same food and under the 
same climatic conditions as do the Eskimo ea.st of them and west 
of them, none of whom show the same European-like traits. 



CHAPTER XIII 


A S we proceeded east along Dolphin and Union Straits from 
Cape Bexley, we found here and there traces of Eskimo 
parties who were going in from their winter hunt on the sea 
ice to cache their clothing, household property, and stores of oil on 
the beach preparatory to moving inland for their summer caribou 
hunt. Some of these groups we never saw at all ; the trails of others 
we picked up and followed until we overtook the parties, who were 
usually camped on the shore of a small lake, where they were fishing 
with hooks through holes they had made with their ice-picks in the 
seven-foot-thick ice. The caribou in this district are scarce in spring 
and difficult to get by the hunting methods of the Eskimo. Fish 
were not secured in large numbers, either, for these people know 
nothing of nets. Our archaeological investigations have shown us 
that the knowledge of fishing by nets never extended farther east 
along the north shore of the mainland than Cape Parry, and the 
Copper Eskimo have no method of catching fish except that of 
hooks and spears. The hooks are, like most of their weapons, made 
of native copper. They are unsuited for setting, for there is no barb, 
and unless the fish be pulled out of the water as soon as he takes the 
hook he is sure to get off again. 

West of Cape Bexley we had seen no traces of caribou for a hun- 
dred and fifty miles, but as soon as we came to where the straits began 
to narrow, east of Cape Bexley, we began to find more and more 
frequently the tracks of the northward migrating bands of cow cari- 
bou bound for Victoria Island. At first we did not see on an average 
more than ten or fifteen animals a day, but later on they increased 
in number ; and with our excellent rifles w^e found not the slightest 
difficulty in suppl;) ing ourselves with plenty of venison and in having 
enough to spare to feed also the people at whose villages we visited. 

In coming to the coast from the south, caribou take the ice with- 
out hesitation. It cannot be that they see land to the north of the 
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straits, for half of the time, at least, the land is hidden in a haze, 
even from the human eye, which is far keener than that of the cari- 
bou. Neither can it be the sense of smell that guides them, for the 
northward direction of their march is not interfered with by change 
of wind. They will sometimes go ten miles out on the ice and lie 
down there, then wander around in circles for sc^veral hours or half 
a day, and finally proceed north again. Both at Liston and Sutton 
islands, in Simpson Bay, and farther east at Liaml)ert Island, we saw 
caribou march right past without paying any attention to the 
islands, although there was fcMnl uj>on them, and they in some cases 
passed wthin a hundred yards or so. The bands would geru^rally 
be from five to twelve caril)ou, consisting in the main of females 
about to drop their fawns, but also of yearlings and two-year-olds 
of both sexes. All of them were skin-poor a!id the marrow in their 
bones was as bl<Kxl, but we had with us plenty of seal oil from seals 
killed farther west along the coast, so that th(‘ two together made a 
sati.sfactorj' diet. The skins at this season of the year are worth- 
less, partly because the hair is loose, but also Ix^caust? they are full 
of holes, ranging in size from that of a pea to that of a navy Ix'an, 
from the grubs of the lM)t-fly which infest the l>acks of the animals. 
WTien spread out to drj*, the skin of the spring-kilhxl caribou looks 
like a sieve. 

In general, we triced to get a man from each party we came uix)n to 
accompany us to the next party or village so as to introduce us prop- 
erly and guard against possible mishaj), but when it happem*d that 
no one was with us when we came to a village, we always had to go 
through the formality of standing outside the house until some one 
could get a little blubl)er, coit it in pieces, and let each of us swallow 
one piece. This, as has bcn^n exi)laim*<l before, is the ordinary test 
to determine whether the visitor is human or a spirit, for it is a well- 
know fact that spirits will not swallow blublxT. We found tfie ixx)ple 
everywhere, when this formality was over, uniformly hospitable 
and glad to see us. They were c^sfXHially glad we came at this time 
of year, for the fishing w^as precarious and most of them were on short 
rations. Commonly my E.skimo would pitch our camp, while 
I myself went a mile or two off in search of carilxHJ. On hearing 
the report of my rifle a sledge would come from the village for the 
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meat. Although the bands of caribou were small, by careful shoot- 
ing I was in some cases able to save ammunition by aligning two and 
getting both in one shot. I found that if you get the animals in a 
line, the soft-pointed bullet of the six and one half millimeter Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer will, in spite of its mushrooming, still have killing 
force after going through the body of the first caribou. In some 
cases, however, the force of the bullet was completely spent against 
the vertebra; of large animals. 

To get to Coronation Gulf two routes were open to us : one to 
follow Dolphin and Union Straits east around Cape Krusenstem, 
and the other to go south overland from the neighborhood of Lam- 
bert Island to Basil Hall Bay, the western arm of Coronation Gulf. 
We chose this latter method to save time, for spring was approaching. 
We knew by experience that in the Mackenzie district most of 
the snow is generally gone from the ground by the last week in May. 
Here, however, the season was so much later that there was scarcely 
a sign of thaw as we crossed overland, reaching Basil Hall Bay on 
May 28 th. Some Eskimo whom we found here were living exclu- 
sively on tomcod and getting about half enough to eat, but all were 
in the best of spirits. 

At this point I had hard luck in hunting. After assuring the 
village that it would be an easy matter for me to go out and get meat 
for them, I spent a day in climbing up and scrambling down basaltic 
precipices in a vain search for even the tracks of caribou in the fresh 
snow. Of course my inability to get food for them meant also our 
own inability to get food for ourselves, and Basil Hall Bay was 
therefore a place where we could not tarry. After a day’s fruitless 
hunt, we accordingly hitched up our dogs and proceeded south upon 
the ice of Coronation Gulf to where there was promise of finding 
seals. 

It was now daylight the twenty-four hours through, and early 
the next morning we simultaneously sighttxl Eskimo and a seal 
basking on the ice. It is a curious thing tliat the art of harpooning 
seals on the ice is practiced almost not at all by these Eskimo. Al- 
though they were ^ hort of provisions and the seal lay in plain sight, 
no one in camp thought it worth while going after him, for no one 
present had practice in that sort of hunting. In general, among 
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Ekalukpik. 

In 1848, when a boy of about six, he saw Richardson’s party at Rae River. 
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happen to them continually that all the different wonders take a 
dead level and none stand out above the others. Suppose, for in** 
stance, that some of these people might (as they did not) have made 
a five-hundred-mile journey east in 1903 to visit Captain Amundsen 
at King William Island. They would have seen a ship in size quite 
beyond their comprehension, and marvelous things without end; 
and when they came back home they would have told about these 
things and their stories would have been listened to with interest. 
The men themselves would have been centers of attraction for some 
time, but soon after their return some powerful magician would 
have had occasion to visit the white man's land in a spirit flight, 
and on his magical return would have told still more wonderful stories 
than were told by those who had actually seen Amundsen's party, 
and the stories would have been listened to with equal interest and 
would quickly after have taken their places in the minds and memories 
of the people. And then another shaman would have taken a journey 
to the moon and on his return would have told about the curious 
people he had seen and their strange customs. In his turn he would 
have been believe<i and would have had his day, as people have their 
day in the newspapers of our countr>% A few years later if I came 
to \'isit these people and asked them to relate to me the important 
things they knew, they would tell me of the journey to King William 
Island, of the journey to the w^hite men's land, and the journey to the 
moon with ecjual impressiveness, putting them all on a dead level 
and leaving me dependent entirely upon my owni resourws in deter- 
mining which of the stories w'as fact and which fiction. Among 
themselves the comparatively tame experiences of the people who 
really saw Amundsen would soon be lost and forgotten in the wealth 
of adventure and extraordinary detail of the miraculous journeys 
that had since been made to stranger and more di.stant places. 

We entered the mouth of the CopfXTmine River June 4th and 
found the ice lying smooth, snow-coverefl, and white as in midwinter. 
This all looked w’ell, but the aspect of things changed suddenly 
when we reached Bloody Fall. In itself this is one of the most pic- 
turesque spots in the Northland and historically it is the center of 
the story of the North, for this is the point reached by Samuel Heame 
in 1771, when, accompanied by a horde of Chipewyan Indians, he 
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made this the turning-point of one of the most remarkable expedi- 
tions ever undertaken on the mainland of North America. It was 
here that the Chipewyans, cowardly in general but brave under the 
circmnstances, attacked some tents occupied by a dozen or so Es- 
kimo who were sleeping and killed them all. This gave the sinister 
name of Bloody Fall to the basaltic gorge through which the Copper- 
mine was now rushing, open as though in summer except for a narrow, 
somewhat sloping ledge of ice, in places not more than two yards 
wide, that still clung to the rock along the west side of the gorge 
and gave us a doubtful footpath along a shelf overhanging one of the 
deadliest rapids in the world. 

It was, perhaps, unwise of us to decide not to portage the six 
hundred odd paces around the falls and to attempt this ice ledge 
instead. I was not sure it was safe — I am now sure it was entirely 
unsafe — but we managed to get past without accident. Of course, 
if there had been an accident it could only have been a fatal one, 
because it would have consisted in the breaking down of the ice ledge 
along which we were sledging, and that would have been the last 
of us, for immediately below the falls the river plunges under the ice. 
It has often been the case with us, and so it was here, that at exciting 
moments we forgot all about our camera. When we had an ad- 
venture it took all of us to have it, and we could spare no one to stand 
aside and push the button. 

We had agreed with the Rae River Eskimo that we would meet 
them on Dismal Lake, and it was therefore our idea to keep to the 
west side of the Coppermine, so that whenever we found further 
progress impossible on account of the approaching summer we should 
be able to leave our sled on that side of the river and walk overland 
southwest to Dismal Lake. A mile and a half above the fall, how- 
ever, it appeared that the going was so much better on the east side 
of the stream that we crossed over and proceeded along that bank 
for three or four miles. It was a very warm day, the sun beat down 
incessantly from a clear sky, and about six miles above Bloody 
Fall we found progress on that side of the stream impossible on ac- 
count of the increasing water on top of the ice and the absence of 
snow from the land. We then tried to cross over, but found that 
the water, which farther downstream had been flowing like a small 
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I was about to shoot, and he was so near that there was no doubt 
of the result, when suddenly, almost in line with the hare, I saw a 
caribou disappearing over a ridge. He evidently had seen me while 
my attention was concentrated on the hare and while I was exposed 
against the sky-line on top of the rock ridge along which the hare 
was running. Of course I gave no further thought to the hare. Cari- 
bou, when they merely see a man and do not get his wind, ordinarily 
do not run far, and within an hour I had come up to this one again. 
It turned out I had seen only one of two animals, both of which I 
now found quietly feeding upon a level spwt — so level, indeed, that 
it took several hours of careful stalking before I got within range. 
The animals proved to be two young bulls, skin-poor, with the mar- 
row as blood in their bones. Nevertheless there was great rejoicing 
in camp when I returned, after being out about twenty-four hours, 
with a back-load of caribou meat. I have found that Eskimo in 
a strange country are typically sceptical of the possibilities of finding 
food, and my people had several days ago made up their minds that 
all the ciiril>ou had left the district and we w'ere destined to have 
to live the whole summer on squirrels and ptarmigan. 

Natkusiak had not yet returned when I got home, and it was 
nearly another twenty-four hours before he put in an appearance, 
but he had been more successful than I in securing three old bull 
caribou which were in fair condition at this season of the year, and 
best of all he had shot a wolf that was as fat as a pig. In summer 
we much preferred wolf meat to carilwu, for it is usually tender and 
fat, and the caribou, all except the oldest bulls, are in ver>' indifferent 
condition. We never ate venison when there was wolf meat to be 
had at this season ; at least that was true of all of us except Panni- 
gabluk, to W'hose family and anee.stors the wolf is taboo. 

As the caribou killed by Natkusiak were in a southeasterly direc- 
tion, we brought into camp at once the meat of the two that I had 
killed, and then proceeded farther upstream to a point from which 
it was only seven or eight miles to where Natkusiak had cached the 
other meat. We learned that at this sea.son the caribou in the 
Coppermine countrj' w’ere all bulls, and none of them were moving. 
In general singly, or by twos and threes, they had taken possession 
of some snow-bank protected from the sun by a northward-facing 
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precipice, and there they stayed. They would feed for an hour or 
two on the grass or moss in the neighborhood, and then go back to 
lie on the snow, where they had a measure of protection from the 
clouds of mosquitoes, and where the intense heat of the sun was more 
bearable to them. 

On an average the number of caribou was not more than about 
one for every hundred square miles of country, and we always had 
to go south to kill the next one. Occasionally either Natkusiak 
or myself would hunt back downstream twenty or thirty miles, with 
the idea that caribou might have moved in behind us, but with no 
result; and each time we killed a caribou to the south and moved 
up to get its meat we got that much farther from our sled cache and 
from my camera and writing materials; so that by the latter part 
of June it htid become evident that we should never be able to go 
back to the cache during the summer, for to go back meant starva- 
tion. By killing the caribou as we went we had burned our bridges 
behind us. 

Later on, after we had succeeded in joining the Eskimo, there was 
scarcely a half-hour when some picturesque or unusual scene in their 
lives during the summer did not bring back to me the absence of my 
camera. As for my diary for the summer, it was written in my 
small pocket notebook in so microscopic a hand that it is difficult 
to read without a magnifying glass, and even so I had to trust to 
my memory for many things that in ordinary course I should have 
recorded. 

July was intolerably hot. We had no thermometer, but I feel 
sure that many a day the temperature must have been over one hun- 
dred degrees in the sun, and sometimes for weeks on end there was 
not a cloud in the sky. At midnight the sun was what we would 
call an hour high, so that it beat down on us without rest the twenty- 
four hours through. The hottest period of the day was about eight 
o’clock in the evening, and the coolest perhaps four or five in the 
morning. The mosquitoes were so bad that several of our dogs 
went completely blind for the time, through the swelling closed of 
their eyes, and all of them were lame from running sores caused by 
the mosquito stings on the line where the hair meets the pad of the 
foot. It is true that on our entire expedition we had no experience 
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that more nearly deserved the name of suffering than this of the 
combined heat and mosquitoes of our Coppermine River summer. 

By the last week in July we had proceeded upstream as far as 
the mouth of the Kendall River, which flows in from the west from 
Dismal Lake. We had continually been putting off the crossing of 
the river, hoping to find a better place, and also being in no hurry, 
for we did not think the Rae River Eskimo whom we wanted to join 
would reach Dismal Lake before early August. We finally selected 
for the crossing a strip of river where there is half a mile of quiet 
water between two strong rapids, built a raft from dry spruce grow- 
ing near the river, and got across with all our belongings, including 
at that time about three hundred pounds of dry caribou meat. 
Immediately upon landing on the west side we cached the meat 
safely in a rock crevdce, under huge stones, intending it for a store 
against some future emergency, but our fortunes that summer never 
brought us back to the place again ; so doubtless it is there yet unless 
some wandering Eskimo may have hapi>ened to find it. 

On the north shore of Dismal Lake, which we reached in a two- 
days march from the Coppermine, we ran completely out of food for 
the only time in our period of fourteen months of absence from our 
base at Langton Bay. Of course, in an extremity we could have 
gone back to where we had cached the dried meat two days before, 
but our general policy was never to retreat, for we knew well that 
the chances of food ahead were always a little better than behind. 
The morning of July 29th I broke the rule against shooting ptarmigan, 
and used one of my valuable Mannlicher-Schoenauer bullets to se- 
cure half a pound of meat. That half-pound was the breakfast for 
the four of us, and the dogs, poor fellows, got notliing. But our 
fortune was soon to turn, for when immediately after breakfast 
I climbed the high hill behind our camp I saw a caribou coming from 
the north and disappearing among some hills to the ea.st in a way to 
make it imcertain in just what direction he was going. The three 
of us therefore started to meet him by different routes. It happened 
that I was the one to get sight of him first, and it turned out he had 
a companion that must evidently have preceded him into the hills 
a moment before I turned my field glasses that way. The two of 
them were in good flesh, so that by four in the afternoon both our- 
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selves and our dogs had had a square meal of better meat than ordi>- 
nary. 

Dismal Lake is incorrectly pven on the maps as three separate 
lakes, connected by rivers. As a matter of fact, it is one lake ex- 
tending in a general east-and-west direction, with a length of about 
thirty-six miles, and the width varying from four or more miles down 
to a hundred yards or so. At the point where we struck the lake it is 
filled with willow-covered islands. Here we knew from Eskimo 
report that a ford existed, but the Eskimo who cross by it every year 
put up no guide-posts, and no trails are visible, so that it took me 
half a day of wading back and forth before the ford was discovered. 
I had chosen this job as rather more interesting than hunting, and 
expected it to take me only a few minutes, so I had sent the two Es- 
kimo off to hunt while I looked for the ford. While I was at it and 
wading about nearly neck-deep in the cold water a sudden cold rain- 
storm came up which quickly brought the Eskimo back from their cari- 
bou hunt to our comfortable tent, while it of course did not restrain me 
from my search for the ford, as I w^as already soaked to the neck. 
It was rather a cheerless job, and one of which I w^as thoroughly tired 
both physically and mentally, when eventually, after perhaps four 
hours of wading, I found the ford. It turned out to be not more 
than waist-deep, but involved about half a mile of wading. The next 
day it took us several hours to make the crossing of the lake, for the 
dogs, which ordinarily carried a large part of our gear, of course were 
of no use in fording the channels from island to island. 

This fording of the lake took place on the last day of July, and 
the 1st of August, a little east of the middle of Dismal Lake, we 
came upon a camp of those particular families of the Rae River 
Eskimo whom we had met in May. In their company we moved 
south to the headwaters of the Dease River, where the caribou hunt- 
ing-camps of the Eskimo are scattered on every other hill. This 
is one of the most cosmopolitan communities of Eskimo in America, 
for they come here from great distances to secure wood for sled-mak- 
ing and for the wooden portions of their weapons. There were two 
or three families from Dolphin and Union Straits as far west as Cape 
Bexley; there were several families from Victoria Island, and two 
or three from the east coast of Bathurst Inlet. The gathering there 
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represented people from a territory five hundred miles in length 
from east to west, and two hundred or more miles wide from north 
to south. Some of the camps were pitched within a few miles of the 
shore of Bear Lake, and the oldest men there told us a rather surpris- 
ing thing : that from their infancy they and their countrymen had 
everj" year been in the habit of hunting down to the northeast shore 
of Bear Lake. This is extraordinary' in view of the fact that Bear 
Lake has been a sort of Mecca for the explorers of the North for a 
hundred years, and the Hudson's Bay Company has had a station 
at Fort Norman for a century ; and yet neither these explorers nor 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, nor cA en yet the Bear Lake Indians, 
realized that a large b(xly of Eskimo hunted on the shores of the 
lake every year. True, every few years frightencxl Slavey or Dogrib 
Indians would come to the Hudson's Bay Company’s i)ost with stories 
of having found traces of the dreaded Eskimo, but it was believcfl 
that these were but small wandering bands who had wrae a great 
way from their country, which was vaguely' supposeil to be at a vast 
distance to the northeast. 

In 1908, Dr. Anderson and I had come down a portion of the 
Mackenzie River with the English travelers C. 1). Melvill and John 
Hornby’, whose guests we had been alK)ard their boat all the way 
from Fort Smith to Fort Norman, a distance of over eight hundred 
miles. They had told me that they expected to spend the winter of 
1909-1910 on Bear Lake. I had intendtxl to spend that same winter 
w'ith the Copf>er Eskimo, and we had arrangc^l to try' to meet on 
the Coppermine River ; but I had bei*n delayed in ray {)lans a year, 
and although I had seen traces of their encampments on the Copjier- 
mine River, I supposed them to be by now' back in England. How- 
ever, I thought it worth w hile to have a look to see if they might 
not still be on Bear Lake. With this in view, Natkusiak and I made 
the journey to the mouth of the Dea.sc^ River. We found no human 
traces less than apparently a year old, but wx* left, nevertheless, 
a letter in a tin can suspended from a pole in a a)nspicuous place at 
the mouth of the river, hoping that some wandering Indians might 
pick it up and eventually carry it to the Hudson ’.s Bay post at Fort 
Norman, three hundred miles aw'ay. 

On our return journey from Bear Lake I was one morning sur- 
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prised to see on the sky-line a party who evidently were not Eskimo. 
We hastened to intercept them, and found them to be Slavey In- 
dians, one of whom spoke fairly good English. They had been to 
the northward hunting caribou, and with a vague notion that they 
wanted to go farther than usual on the chance of seeing Eskimo. 
Two days before we saw them, when they had found traces of Eskimo, 
they had completely lost their desire to see them. Their courage 
had suddenly given out, and they were now in full retreat. When 
they learned, however, that we had been spending several months 
with the Eskimo and had found them to he very friendly, the English- 
speaking Slavey, who gave his name as Jimmie Soldat, told me that 
he was in the service of my friend Hornby ; that Hornby had told him 
to keep a lookout for me, and to assist me in every way he could, 
and that Hornby had further requested that I take Jimmie in hand 
and bring him in contact with the Eskimo, so that later Jimmie 
might be able to guide Hornby to the place where the Hskimo are. 

Now I did not desire to bring my unspoik*d Coronation Gulf 
people into contact with civilization, with the ravages of which among 
the Eskimo of Alaska and the Mackenzie I am too familiar; but 
it seemed that the thing could not be staved off for more than a 
year or two, anway, for the fact of my li\nng with the Eskimo 
was already well known, and both the traders and missionaries who 
operate through Fort Norman would be sure to make use of the in- 
formation. While I regretted the event in general, I was glad to be 
able to do a service, as I thought, to my friends Melvill and Hornby ; 
so next day I took Jimmie and two of his Slavey companions to within 
a mile or two of an Eskimo encampment, and left them there in hid- 
ing l>ehind a hill while 1 went to the Eskimo to ask their permission 
to bring the Indians into camp. 

At first the Eskimo refused flatly. They said that they them- 
selves had never had anything to do with the Indians; that their 
ancestors had had but rare contact with them, and that this contact 
had never been friendly ; that sometimes Indians had killed some of 
them and sometimes they had killed some Indians, and that now no 
doubt these Indians had treacherous intentions in w^anting to be 
introduced into camp. Through our long residence with them, how- 
ever, Natkusiak and I had their confidence so fully that we finally 
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talked than into allowing the Indians to come, on the condition that 
they leave their weapons behind them. 

When I returned to Jimmie with this ultimatum, the Indians in 
thdr turn said that the intentions of the Eskimo were clear : that 
they intended to get them unarmed into their clutches and murder 
them, and Jimmie would have nothing more of the adventure. His 
backing out at this stage, however, did not suit me, for the Eskimo 
were sure to take that as a sign of treachery, and it would not have 
been a day until every Eskimo party in the neighborhood was on 
its way to the coast in a retreat in which they would have abandoned 
their sleds, their skins intended for clothing, and through which we 
would lose prestige by ha\nng brought this calamity upon them. 
Natkusiak and I therefore took the Indians practically by force into 
camp, threatening them with all sorts of dire results if they backed 
out. The Eskimo’s reception of the Indians was friendly. The 
Indians were dressed in white men’s clothing, and were not at all 
what the Eskimo had expectt'd Indians to be like ; and in fact several 
of them said to me at once that had they known the Indians were 
like this they would not have been so frightened of them. 

This was early September, and the nights were dark at midnight. 
We had brought the Indians to camp about sundown, and an hour 
later, when .supper had been eaten, the Eskimo invited the Indians 
to come and sleep in their tents ; but this the Indians would not do, 
saying that it was their custom to sit beside the fire. This seemed 
to the Eskimo a strange thing, but to me it was a self-evident fib. 
Ibe Indians were simply too frightened to trust themselves in the 
dwellings of the E.skimo. Natkusiak and I therefore sat up with 
the Indians for an hour or two until all the Eskimo were sound 
asleep, and then finally, by lying down one on either side, we got the 
Indians to go to sleep between us. The next morning after break- 
fast the Indians invited the Eskimo to accompany them down to 
their lodges, where they had considerable quantities of smoked 
caribou meat, caribou fat, and marrow-bones. .Seven of the Eskimo 
went, including two women, and much of the forenoon was spent in 
the commodious lodges of the Slaveys in feasting and in exchanging 
opinions, in all of which I had to act as interpreter. 

I’lnally when the feast was over and the Eskimo were appar- 
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ently in the best of spirits, Jimmie brought forward a package of 
pictures of saints and holy men, and made a little speech in which 
he asked me to tell the Eskimo that he was an ambassador of a 
bishop of the Roman Catholic Church, and that the bishop said that 
if they were good men and never killed any more Indians and ab- 
jured their heathenish practices, he would come and build a mission 
among them and would convert them to the true faith. This speech, 
which meant so much to the Indian, would of course have meant 
nothing to the Eskimo, for they had never heard of the good bishop 
or of the faith he preaches. Jimmie went on to say that he had a 
picture for each of them, and that if they would take them and wear 
them over their hearts, the pictures would protect them from all 
evil and be of the greatest value to them. Without translating any 
of these things, I took the pictures, which were the ordinary religious 
chromos, and gave them to the Eskimo. 

It turned out that Jimmie had had no commission from Hornby, 
and that he had merely, from overhearing Mehnll’s and Hornby’s 
conversation, found out that I w'as a friend of theirs, and he had used 
this knowledge in a confidence game of his own, the object of which 
was to become the first Indian who had been in friendly contact 
with the Eskimo, that he might thereafter pride himself on that 
fact, and might be able to represent himself to the bishop as having 
been a pioneer in the spread of the faith among the Eskimo. Ap- 
parently the results have been what he desired, for I have since heard 
that the Roman Catholic Church sent in missionaries at once, who 
arrived among the Eskimo soon after we left them, and whose work 
in that field will no doubt continue indefinitely. 

Among other things, Jimmie told me that Melvill and Hornby 
were somewhere on Great Bear Lake. This was good news, and 
from that time I was continually on the lookout for some signs of 
them. Finally, on the 13th of September, it happened that the pur- 
suit of a large band of bull caribou had taken me a long distance 
away from our camp, and when I finally shot three of the animals 
it was on a slope of a hill facing the southwest. W’hile I was skinning 
them I happened to look in the direction of Bear Lake, which lay 
some fifteen miles distant, and there, not more than a mile away, 
was pitched a tepee. I took this for an Indian camp, but went up 
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to it to make inquiries about my friends, and it turned out to be their 
camp. They had a day or two before heard from Jimmie about my 
presence in the country, and were also looking for me. They had 
been down on the Mackenzie River in the summer, and had some 
news of the outside world. King Edward was dead, and a heavier 
than air flying-machine had crossed the English Channel. This 
news, not half a year old, was fresh news indeed in that country. 



CHAPTER XIV 


T he summer spent with the Copper Eskimo between Bear 
Lake and the Copj>ermine River had passed pleasantly for 
me, and profitably. From the first they had accepted me 
as one of them — they had not known that I was a white man until 
I told them so. My life was exactly as theirs in that I followed the 
game and hunted for a living. Even my rifle did not differentiate 
me from them, because they looked upK)n its performances as my 
magic, differing in no way essentially from their magic. I spoke the 
Mackenzie Eskimo dialect and made no attempt to learn theirs, for 
it was not necessary for convenience’ sake, and it would have thor- 
oughly confused me to try to keep two so similar dialects separate in 
my mind. Sometimes in meeting an utter stranger I found a little 
difficulty ; not that it was difficult for me to understand him, for he 
sjxike ver>" much like all the others that I had dealt with, but he at 
first would have some difficulty in adjusting himself to the sort of 
language spoken by myself and my companions. 

By August the carilxiu skins were suitable for clothing. Up to 
that time we had killed only for food and had eaten each animal 
before moving to where the next was killed, so that our baggage had 
not increased ; but now we luid to begin saving the skins against the 
winter, and by the latter part of August we had a bundle of some- 
thing like forty of the soft, short-haired pelts, so that our movements 
began to be hamjiered by the bulk and weight of our back-loads. 
We therefore chose a large dead spruce, the trunk of which was free 
of bjirk and limbs, and fifteen feet up it we suspended our bundle of 
skins. This we did for fear of the wolverines, for the Indians say 
that the wolverine cannot climb a smooth tree-trunk if the tree be so 
stout that it is unable to reach half around it wnth its legs in tiy^ing to 
climb. In this I have not much faith, In'cause I have seen so many 
caches made which the Indians and Eskimo say are perfectly safe, 
and later when the cache is foimd to be rifled, the natives are inva- 
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riably astounded and assure you that they never heard of such a 
thing before. We tied our bundle with thongs to the trunk of the 
tree, and three weeks later when we came back it turned out that the 
first wolverine had just that day climbed up and eaten some of the 
thongs. Apparently it was mere accident that protected our clothing 
materials, and had we come a day later we might have found the skins 
destroyed. 

The summer had been one of continuous sunshine, but that changed 
with the month of September, and the mists and fogs were then almost 
as continuous as the sunshine had been. The rutting season had 
commenced, and the bull caribou, which were numerous in summer in 
all the wood fringe northeast of Bear Lake, had moved out in the 
open coimtry, and the hunting had become more difficult. Finally, 
by the end of September the caribou had become very few in 
number. 

The Eskimo had all summer been making sledges, wooden snow- 
shovels, bows and spear handles, and other articles of wood. All 
these things and a good supply of caribou meat were stored at a spot 
which we called the “sled-making place,” but which the Slaveys of 
Bear Lake, who know the countrj' well and visit it in winter, call 
“Big Stick Island.” This is a clump of large spruce trees on the 
southeast branch of the Dease River. The Eskimo were now waiting 
for the first snow of the year so they could hitch their dogs to the sleds 
they had made, load their pro\'ision3 upon them, and move north 
toward the coast where they expected to sjjend the winter in sealing. 
But starvation began to threaten, so that finally, on September 25 , 
the last party started toward the coast, carrying their sleds on their 
backs, for the first snow had not yet fallen. 

I wanted very much to accompany them, to become as familiar 
with their winter life as I already was with their summer habits, but 
it did not seem a safe thing to trj', for their only source of food in 
winter is the seal, and these must be hunted, under the peculiar 
Coronation Gulf conditions, by methods unfamiliar to my companions 
and myself. Of course, we could have learned their hunting methods 
readily enough, but they told us that almost every winter, in spite 
of the most assiduous care in hunting, they are reduced to the verge 
of starvation. Frequently (and it turned out to be so that winter) 
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they have to eat the caribou sinew they have saved up to use as 
sewing-thread, the skins they have intended for clothing, and often 
their clothing, too, while about one year in three some of their dogs 
die of hunger ; a few years ago about half of one of the larger tribes 
starved to death. It was both fear of actual want and fear that if 
want came their superstition would blame us for it that kept us from 
going to the sea-coast with them. We decided, therefore, to winter 
on the head-waters of the Dease River, where the woodland throws 
an arm far out into the Barren Ground ; to try to lay up there suflS- 
cient stores of food for the winter ; to pass there the period of the 
absence of the sun ; and to join the Coronation Gulf Eskimo in 
March, when abundance of hunting-light would make it safer to 
go into a country poorly stocked with game. 

When we had decided upon this, I left my Eskimo to build a 
winter hut, while I walked alone down to the mouth of the Dease 
River, a distance of about thirty miles, to where my friends Melvill 
and Hornby were going to have their winter camp. I found there 
also Mr. Joseph Hodgson with his family, consisting of his wife, son, 
daughter, and nephew. Mr. Hodgson is a retired oflBcer of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, who, through the many years of his service on the 
Mackenzie River, had had a longing to get out of the beaten track of 
the fur-trader. For many years, he told me, it had been his special 
dream to spend the winter on the Dease River, and he had now come 
to do it. The mouth of the Dease is a picturesque spot, and although 
the Indians told Mr. Hodgson that it was “ no good” as a fishing place 
or as a location for hunting or trapping, he nevertheless stuck to his 
original intention and built his house there. 

Both Mr. Hodgson and the Englishmen who lived about three 
miles away from him had a small store of white men’s food, such as 
flour, sugar, tea, salt, and the like. But these were articles we did 
completely without, and even to the others they were merely luxuries, 
for they had to get the main part of their food-supply from the caribou 
of the land and tha trout of Bear Lake. In spite of the little they 
had they offered me a share, a thing that I much appreciated, both 
because it shows the spirit of the North and because my Eskimo were 
immeasurably gladdened by a little flour, a thing they had not ex- 
pected and without which they can get along very well, but the 
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possession of which they feel marks them off definitely from the poor 
trash who cannot afford such things. 

Melvill and Hornby had built their house on Bear Lake itself, 
about half a mile east of the old site of Fort Confidence, which had 
been built by Dease and Simj>son in the thirties, and occupied again 
by Richardson and Rae in the forties of the last century. The fort 
was a group of log buildings, which stood until a few years ago, when 
some Indians set fire to them, and now only the huge stone chimneys 
are standing, like the monoliths of Salisbury Plain, monuments of a 
bygone time. 

The firewood chopped by Richardson’s men, and piled up method- 
ically after the nature of Englishmen, looked as if it had been chopped 
last year — a striking proof of the fact that in the northern regions 
decay is ven’ slow. Some months before on the Arctic coast west of 
Cape Bexley I had seen wood that had been chopped with sharp axes. 
Now we knew that no one with a sharp axe had been there since 
Richardson in 1848, and yet these chips looked nearly fresh. The 
weathering of wocxl seems greater in one season in the latitude of 45® 
north than in twenty years in the latitude of 70®. 

I spent two weeks with my friends on Bear Lake, writing letters 
which it was exp)ected some Slavey Indians would take to Fort Nor- 
man at Christmas-time. In ordinary* years no Indians winter on the 
east end of Bear Lake, but this time a few families were there, at- 
tracted by the presence of the white men ; and they would, of course, 
l)eing good Catholics, have to go to Fort Norman to celebrate Christ- 
mas as well as to trade with the Hudson’s Bay Company and with 
the “Free Traders.” These two weeks passed very pleasantly for 
me, yet in a way I regrettCMl them, for I missed seeing the one big 
herd of carilK)u that came into our territor>^ in the year. I have 
often seen five hundred carilx^u in a band, and sometimes a thousand, 
but the herd that cro.ssed the eastern head waters of Dease River, 
going south from the 10th to the 14th of OctolxT, certainly numbered 
a great many hundreds of thousands, and probably millions. 

The two Eskimo had gone off on what they intended as a day’s 
prospecting trip to the eastward from our camp in search of a fishing- 
lake. They took with them their rifles, of course ; but, not having 
seen any caribou the last few days, they had now, as they had done 
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the previous spring, made up their minds that no caribou were coming 
into our country any more, and they had therefore taken with them 
only about twenty cartridges, saying as they started that they felt 
sure they would catch enough fish so that they would not have to 
shoot ptarmigan. Wlien they got down to the fishing-lake, they saw, 
to their surprise, a few caribou near its eastern end. The wind was 
blowing from the north, and when they were approaching these cari- 
bou, they noticed a strange stench which they hardly knew how to 
interpret. The big herd must have I>een a few miles to the north, 
and they had smelled it as one might smell a barnyard on close 
approach. 

That day they wasted most of the cartridges on the few caribou in 
sight, skinned half a dozen or so, and campenl overnight. When the 
big herd came the next morning, they were nearly without cartridges. 
They were awakened by the tramp of caribou marching past in solid 
columns, tw^o, three, or more abreast, and the columns anywhere 
from a few yards to a quarter of a mile a})art. Sometimes the herd 
w^alked, but generally they proceeded on a trot. Such a sight as this 
had never been seen by my Eskimo, and it dumfounded them. 
Natkusiak, who always did the thinking for the two of them, decided 
immediately that he would, with the few cartridges they had, sit 
down and try to shoot two or three caribou with each bullet, while 
Tannaumirk was to go back the short eight miles to our camp to get 
ammunition. 

Tannaumirk accordingly started, but when he got a mile or so 
on his w^ay, he saw a place where the carilx)u were crossing the frozen 
river, coming down a steep cut4>ank. As they did so it occurred to 
him that if he were to hide under the cut-bank, he would he able to 
stab the caribou as they passe<l. The animals were too quick for 
him, however; and although, according to his own story, he was 
several times able to touch them with the point of his knife, he was 
unable to kill any. He then went and cut down a stout willow and 
made a long spear-handle for his knife. He is very sure that had he 
done this in the first place he would have killed a good many caribou, 
but when he took up hi > position afresh under the cut-bank, the caribou 
had ceased coming over that spot. Nevertheless, he spent the entire 
day skulking under other cut-banks, trying to stab caribou as they 
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with us, for among other things Johnny had told us that there would 
be plenty of caribou as soon as we got away from the fringe of woods 
about Bear Lake. I have often started upon a longer trip than the 
three weeLs we anticipated for this one, with less than six days* pro* 
visions, but in this case we could easily have taken more, for Mr. 
Hodgson generously offered to supply us with as much as we wanted 
to haul. Johnn;y' reganled himself, apparently, as quite infallible, 
and succeeded in impressing me with the probability that he was 
nearly so ; but few men I have dealt with have panned out so poorly 
as Johnny Sanderson. 

Going in a northwesterly direction, it takes about forty miles of 
traveling to reach the edge of the Barren Ground, and for all this 
distance we saw plenty of caribou tracks, but Jf)hnny told us it would 
not be worth while following them and delaying our journey by a 
hunt in the wo<xls, because, lie said, ''the Indians call the treeless 
country the Caribou Ground, and that is because it is always covered 
with carilKiu.’* A few miles after we had left tlie trees behind us 
and entered upon what we calkxl the Barren Ground (but what 
Johnny called the Caribou Ground) we crossed the trac ks of half a 
dozen or so animals, and after that for two hundred miles we never 
saw another track. 

Johnny was proud of his varied expi^riences as a traveler, and told 
how this and that great man of the Hudson’s Bay Company had em- 
ployed him as head guide, and how they always plaec^d imiilicit re- 
liance in him. He said there %verc few places he did not know, and 
that even where he was a stranger his judgment was so good that he 
was seldom at fault. 

This confidence in himself had been .so often justified in the past 
that the fact of its iK’ing seldom justified on the present trip evidently 
seemed to him an exception scarcely worthy of note. We struck the 
Barren Ground on the morning of our fourth day, and toward eve- 
ning we had a blizzard. When it came timc^ to camp, we searched for a 
small lake, because the ice at this season was not much more than a 
foot thick and fuel was scarce, so we wanted to get water for cook- 
ing. When we got to the shore of a small pond, I stopped the sled. 
The selection did not suit Johnny, however ; he said that no one who 
knew anything about traveling would ever pick such a place for a 
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camp. Half a mile back, he said, he had seen a cut-bank under the 
shelter of which we could have pitched our tent, and even now he 
could see, only a little way ahead of us, a round hill with a steep slope 
to leeward that would be a fine place under which to camp, for the 
hill would break the wind. 

Now my idea and Natkusiak’s did not coincide with Johnny ^s, 
because to us it was clear that if we camped in the lee of an obstruc- 
tion the drifting snow would in the night cover up our tent and place 
us in danger of being smothered even were the tent not to cave in 
with the weight of the snow. No man of any winter experience in 
the open will pitch his tent in a shelter where there is the possibility 
of a blizzard. Johnny’s ideas were all gained in the forested country, 
where it is wise, of course, to choose the most sheltered s]X)ts, and it 
seemed to him that we were little l>etter than insane. He announced, 
therefore, that he wx>u]d take the matter into his own hands and 
pitch the camp in the shelter of the hill, and he told me incidentally 
that I was the first white man lie had ever seen who did not know 
enough to understand that an Indian knows more than a white man 
about how to make camp. Of course, the ()b\'i()us answer \vas that 
now' that he had the opportunity he had better watch carefully people 
who had different ideas from his and see wliat the result would be. 

Natkusiak and I had to take Johnny’s own sled away from him 
by a show of force, and had the pleasure of listening to liis comments 
while we, without any helj) from him, put up the tent. During that 
time, and at various other times thereafter, Johnny told us much of a 
party of the Geological Survey of Canada which had been com- 
manded by a white man who was my suix^rior in every way, and who, 
while he was inexperienced, had the good sense to defer to Johnny in 
everji;hing. Among other things Johnny had said that we would all 
probably freeze to death during the night, but we banked up the tent 
so well, Eskimo fashion, that w'e had not In^en inside of it more than an 
hour or so before Johnny l>egan to complain that it was too warm, and 
that he w'as getting w’et, through the snow in his clothes melting and 
soaking in. He had been so sure that the tent was going to be so cold 
— nothing could melt in it — that he had not thought it worth while 
to brush the snow off his fur coat. 

We made no fire, for Natkusiak and I agreed that digging heather 
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for fuel from underneath the snow was not worth the bother; we 
ate frozen raw caribou meat and drank cold water, at aU of which 
Jcdumy complained bitterly. We cou]d> he pointed out, have used 
the ordinary forethought of sane men ; we could have hauled a load 
of dry spruce wood from the Bear Lake woods and could have made 
ourselves comfortable with a fire and a warm meal. To this we 
answered that our dogs agreed with us in considering the sleds heavy 
enough without piling a cord of wood on top of them, and that there 
was no need for special effort toward making us comfortable, for we 
were comfortable already. 

The next morning we started early. Fortunately for us, the 
blizzard was from the southeast, and, although it was still blowing a 
little, it only helped us on. But with the southeast wind in this dis- 
trict there usually comes a fog, and so it was now. We got into some 
very hilly countrj' — mountainous it seemed — and although we 
made a long day, we had to camp without finding any trees or sign 
of a river. I was expecting to find Horton River about here, and 
hoping that if we found it we should find spruce, or at least willows, 
in the valley bottom. It turned out that on our second Barren 
Ground day we camped just a little too soon, for the next morning 
early we struck a river about one hundred yards wide coming in from 
the east and flowing sluggishly through level country with scarcely 
the vestige of a valley. We followed it west about six miles ; then 
the conformation of the countrj’^ began to indicate that the stream 
probably made a large curve, first southwest, and later west, north, 
mjd a little back again east. Anj^vay, our destination was Franklin 
Bay, which lay northwest true, so we abandoned the stream and 
struck northwest again about eighteen miles. Here we came upon 
the river again, and found it, much to our satisfaction, to be fairly 
well timbered with black spruce, while at the point where we struck 
it in the morning there had been nothing but willows. 

Prom this point on for six days we followed the winding course of 
the stream. There were rapids here and there and stretches of open 
water, but we always found a thoroughfare past these difliculties 
along <Mie bank or the other. In some places the valley is fairly wide ; 
in others the river plunges through narrow limestone canons, and 
everywhere it is crooked, but when you once commit yourself to the 
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river, you must follow it, for the country through which it runs is, 
much of it, hills of solid rock, the tops of which are swept clean of 
snow by the fierce winter winds, and across them there is consequently 
no practicable road. Sleds such as we had would be worn out on the 
rocky surface in half a day, and even steel-shod sleds could not last 
more than a day or so. One must consequently follow the ice of 
some river. 

Compared with many of our other trips, this one looks easy on the 
map, but it was really the most difficult we ever made. We had ex- 
I>ected to find plenty of game, and found none at all, not even ptar- 
migan. After leaving the woods of Bear Lake we had begun to save 
our food ; when we entered the river we had already eaten up all the 
meat which we took along from Bear Lake, but Melvill and Hornby 
had given me ten yx)unds of flour, and Mr. Hodgson some caribou 
tallow. We used these for making soup, our ration being four table- 
spoonfuls of flour and an eighth of a pound of tallow per man per day* 
We gave each of our dogs about as much tallow as we took ourselves, 
and dividend up among them some long-haired caribou skins to give 
them something of bulk in their stomachs. It is our practice to feed 
the dogs as long as we do ourselves, for the speed of the party depends 
upon the strength of the dogs, and it would be bad generalship to 
hoard food to the disadvantage of the dog-team when speed is the 
one thing to be desired ; besides, the dogs deserve this for the faithful 
service of many years. 

It was on the morning of the seventh day on the river that we 
saw some caribou tracks. My Eskimo got along with Johnny 
Sanderson even worse than I did myself, and while under ordinary 
circumstances I did the hunting, in this case I let my Eskimo follow 
the caril>ou tracks and went ahead with Johnny and the tw^o sleds 
down the river. We made a fair day, but in the evening Natkusiak 
came home empty-handed. He had seen plenty of tracks, but no 
caribou. Up to this time I had been uncertain w^hether the river we 
were on was really Horton River and w hether it w ould lead us even- 
tually to Franklin Bay, where w^e had some reason to think that Dr. 
Anderson would be waiting for us in a camp w hich we hoped would 
turn out well stocked with deer-meat. During this last day, however, 
the character of the river had changed so much and had become so 
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fauniliar tx> me that I fdt sure it could not be long untQ I should finally 
recognize the most southerly spot reached by us the previous winter. 
Natkusiak had not been with me on my longest southeasterly jour- 
ney the year before, so that the following day I let him and the 
Indian proceed with the sleds and hunted myself, with the idea that 
I should probably find myself on familiar ground. This turned out 
to be true. We were now in the district in which we had found 
caribou fairly abundant just a year before, and, as good luck would 
have it, they were fairly abundant still. I saw several bands and 
shot two animals before mid-aftemoon. Hard times were therefore 
over, for I knew that it would take no more than three or four days 
more to reach the coast. Both ourselves and our dogs had lost a 
little flesh, and poor Johnny had, before we reached this district of 
plenty, wasted considerable time bewailing the e\nl day upon which 
he had joined such an expedition as ours. 

The traveler’s best motto is, “ It is better to be safe than sorry.” 
Acting on this principle, I decided to camp right where we were for 
a few days, to hunt caribou, since we had found them, and to diy the 
meat. We feared we possibly might not, after all, find Dr. Anderson 
on Franklin Bay, for not only is human life proverbially uncertain, 
but Anderson had gone on so long a journey to the west the pre\ious 
summer that I was not sure that he would have been able to return ; 
and even had be returned, I was not sure how successful his autumn 
hunt had been, and had no guarantee that we should find his camp 
well stocked with food. We did not have very good luck with the 
hunting. Johnny hunted one day, with no succe.ss at all, and Nat- 
kusiak and I betw'een us killed seven. After half drying the meat 
over a camp-fire w'e cached it for our return journey and proceeded 
north. Everj'thing was familiar now, for this was the district in 
which we had bunted a good deal and star\'e<] a little the year before. 
I took a six-mile walk one day to revisit our camp of the year before, 
and in the half-darkness of the winter noon I sat awhile looking at 
the ruins of what had been a comfortable shelter from many a storm. 
I had advised Dr. Anderson to make his winter camp here this year, 
too, but to my disappointment I found no sign of him. 

When we reached the point directly south of Ijington Bay, which 
b the southeast comer of Franklin Bay, we struck overland a dis- 
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tanoe of about fifteen miles. The country here is a high plateau 
from which there is a steep descent of about two thousand feet when 
one comes within about three miles of the ocean. As we approached 
this descent we walked into a terrific local ^ale blowing off the plateau. 
These local gales on Franklin Bay are a regular feature of the early 
winter months. The explanation seems to be that the ocean outside 
is free of ice and the air over it is therefore warm, while the high 
plateau inland is intensely cold. The heavy cold air of the plateau 
therefore rushes down like an invisible Niagara, pouring down into 
the vacuum caused by the upward currents of air over the sea. 
We reached the coast two miles west of the Langton Bay harbor, 
where our scientific collections of the two previous years were stored, 
and where I knew I should find some message from Anderson if he 
were not there himself. It was a time of considerable suspense, for 
the trip from Bear Lake had been so difficult that none of us liked 
the idea of returning at once without a little chance to rest ; and this 
we knew we should have to do if Dr. Anderson proved to be absent, 
for at this time of the year Langton Bay is devoid of game, and any 
one living there must depend on stores gathered the previous summer. 

Before quite reaching Langton Bay harbor, however, we came 
upon sled tracks, and at the harbor itself we found Dr. Anderson and 
our Eskimo safe, comfortably housed and fairly well supplied with 
food. The main part of the food was whale, the carcass of which 
had drifted in to the beach just before the freeze-up in the fall. 
This animal had been freshly killed when he drifted ashore, and 
furnished us, therefore, a supply of food which was not only abimdant 
but also palatable. I found here waiting for me some mail, to get 
which Dr. Anderson had had to make a thousand-mile trip the pre- 
vious summer west to the whaling-station at Herschel Island. My 
most recent letter had been written on the 13th of May, 1910, and it 
was now the 4th of December. 

After resting about two weeks we started back toward Bear 
Lake, leaving the same four Eskimo behind, although Dr. Anderson 
accompanied us. Knowing the character of the country, and having 
plenty of food at Langton Bay, we loaded the sleds with provisions, 
which, together with the caribou meat we had cached inland, would 
be equal to about twenty-five days’ full rations. Had everything 
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on the homeward road been as it was on the northwestward journey, 
this would have been ample, for we had come from Bear Lake to 
the sea in twenty-six days, but we were now a month later in the 
season ; the sun had long ago gone away and we had only twilight at 
noon, and the snow lay thick and soft in many places in the river where 
on the way north there was glare ic'e. Our progress southward was 
therefore very slow, and by the time we reached that point of Horton 
River where one begins the portage to Bear Lake we were on short 
rations again. In our two days’ crossing of the Barren Ground we 
again had a blizzard, but again it hapjKmed to be blowing at our 
backs and rather helj>ed than hindered us, although we could see 
practically nothing of the country through which we traveled. 

On our second day in the Barren Ground we had the last and 
most striking proof of Johnny’s infallibility. We had come to per- 
haps a dozen trees, and I said to Johnny, ‘‘Well, this is fine ; now we 
are back in your Bear Lake womls again.” Xo, that was not so, he 
said. There were two ranges of hills on the Barren Ground. One 
of these was right in the middle of the Barren Ground, and on the 
southerly slope of this range were a few tra\s. It was at these trees 
we now' w’ere, and if we left them, it W’^ould take us another w'hole day 
of travel before w'e came to the next. He told us, therefore, that 
unless we w’anted to camp without firewood we must camp here. Dr. 
Anderson and I talked this over, and we agreed that Johnny had 
never in the past proved right in anything ; but still it seemed l>etter 
to do as he advised, for, after all, this wjis his own country, and he 
ought to know' something al>out it. Tlie blizzard was still blowing, 
and it w'as intensely cold. If w'e had pit(‘h(*d camp where there W'ere 
no trees we should have made a small tent, Eskimo fashion, and it 
would have taken us onl\' a few moments to do so ; but now that we 
had trees we put up an Indian-style tepee, a difficult thing to do in a 
storm, and a matter of two hours or so of hard work during which 
all of us froze our faces several time.s and suffert*<l other minor in- 
conveniences. My idea had been, on s<*eing these few trees, that 
we were now on the edge of the forest, and that a few miles more of 
travel would bring us into the thick of woods where no wind can stir 
the snow ; and in the morning when we awoke and looked out, sure 
enough, there was the edge of the forest only a few hundred yards 
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away, with the woods stretching black and unbroken toward Bear 
Lake. But for the wisdom of Johnny Sanderson we might have 
camped in its shelter and escaped one of the most disagreeable camp- 
making experiences we ever liad. 

The next day we had traveled only a few miles before we came 
upon the tracks of caribou. Our thermometer had broken some 
time before, and so I speak without the book, but there is little 
doubt that the temperature was considerably below 50® Fahrenheit. 
There was not a breath of air stirring. While the other three pro- 
ceeded with the sled I struck out to one side to look for caribou. 
First I saw a band that had been frightened by our main party. 
There were only a few clearings in the woods, but wherever the ani- 
mals were you could discover their presence by the clouds of steam 
that rose from them high above the tops of the trees. 

There are few things one sees in the North so nearly beyond belief 
as certain of the phenomena of intense cold as I saw and heard them 
that day. It turned out that the woods were full of caribou, and 
wherever a band was running you could not only see the steam rising 
from it and revealing its presence, even on the other side of a fairly 
high hill, but, more remarkable still, the air was so calm that where 
an animal ran past rapidly he left behind him a cloud of steam hover- 
ing over his trail and marking it out plainly for a mile behind him. 
When you stopped to listen, you could hear the tramp of marching 
caribou all around you. On such days as this I have watched caribou 
bands a full mile away whose walking I could hear distinctly although 
there was no crust on the snow ; and as for them, they could not only 
hear me walking, but could even tell the difference in the sounds of 
my footsteps from those of the hundreds of caribou that were walking 
about at the same time. 

My first opportunity to shoot came through my hearing the ap- 
proach of a small band. I stopped still and waited for them. I was 
not nervous, but rather absent-mindcKl. In other words, my mind 
was more fully occupied than it should have been with the importance 
of getting those particular caribou. I always carry the magazine 
of my rifle full but the chamber empty, and as the animals approached 
I drew back the bolt to throw a cartridge into the chamber, but when 
I tried to shove the bolt forward it stuck fast. This is the only time 
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in four years of hard usage that anything has interfered with the 
perfect working of my Mannlicher-Schoenauer. The caribou were 
moving past without seeing me, and I became a bit excited. I knew 
the rifle was strong, and I hammered on the end of the bolt with the 
palm of my hand, but it would not move. When the caribou were 
finally out of range and when nothing more could be done, I for the 
first time took a good look at the rifle to tiy to discover the trouble, and 
saw that one side of .the bolt had something frozen fast to it. It 
turned out that when I had drawn the bolt back to load the rifle I 
had carelessly allowed the palm of my bare hand to rest against the 
bolt, and a piece of skin about an inch long and a quarter of an inch 
wide had frozen fast to the bolt and been torn away from my hand 
without my noticing it. It took but a few moments .scraping with my 
hunting knife to remove the blood from the bolt, and the rifle was in 
good working order again. 

Three days later we reached the house of Melvill and Hornby on 
Bear Lake, thirty-three days after leaving Langton Bay. After a 
short visit with them and Mr. Hodgson we proceeded up the Dease 
River and found Tannaumirk and Pannigabluk well, although getting 
short of food, for Tannaumirk was not a hunter of much enterprise. 

No caribou were just then to be found near our winter quarters, so 
Dr. Anderson, one of the Eskimo, and myself struck out south to 
look for them. On the second day we found them near the northeast 
comer of Bear Lake, but had hard luck that day on account of variable 
faint airs that continually gave the animals our wind. The next day, 
however, we got sixteen, and within the next twenty days thereafter 
fifty-two more, which was plenty of meat for the rest of the winter. 



CHAPTER XV 


O N March 22, 1911, we started for Coronation Gulf, leaving 
Pannigabluk behind to look after our house, to prepare dried 
meat for the contemplated overland journey to Langton Bay, 
and to protect everything against thefts from wolves and wolverines. 
We had two toboggans and nine dogs, and carried with us about four 
days’ provisions of meat, besides a few trade articles, some of which 
we had brought with us overland in the winter from Langton Bay and 
some of which we had secured from Melvnll and Hornby and from 
Hodgson. These consisted chiefly of butcher knives, needles, and 
empty tin cans. The tin cans, although of little value to us, were 
of inestimable value to the Eskimo. One tin such as we throw away, 
after emptying it of its contents of baking powder or salmon, will 
last a thrifty Eskimo housewife several years as a cooking pot for 
boiling small things over a seal-oil lamp. I remember one trade we 
made where we gave some carpenter tools, worth about three dollars, 
for a bow and quiver of arrows. The man later, with our permis- 
sion, returned the carpenter tools and took in their stead a cubical 
tin which had at one time held about five pounds of Melvill and 
Hornby’s dried onions. 

On the northward journey we broke new ground, partly because 
we wanted to see the country farther west than we had seen it before, 
but also because we thought that by going straight north from our 
camp we would probably strike the west end of Dismal Lake. We 
wanted not only to see the lake but also to use the thirty-six smooth 
miles of its ice-covered length, because by doing so we were sure of just 
that much easy going. 

The road north from our camp led us through granitic hills with 
plenty of tree growth on them and caribou tracks here and there, 
showing that we need have no fear for the securing of food. However, 
we saw no animals for the first two days, and on the third day, exactly 
as I had hoped, we came in sight of Dismal Lake. 
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through the length of the hair on the face, and with an appearance of 
thickness of the face below the eyes, caused no doubt largely by the 
growth of hair. Of course the cow caribou, as the ones we killed 
were, could not be expected to be in good flesh at this time of year, 
but still we did not find them quite so poor as might have been ex- 
pected. 

The next day after the deer killing we spent in making a cache 
in the form of a log cabin for the safe keeping of our meat. Of course 
this is not really a safe cache, but if the logs are big it will take the 
wolverines several days to gnaw through them. We also set and 
baited several dead fall traps, partly because we wanted wolverine 
skins and partly with the hope that if we were able to trap the first 
two or three that visited the cache, we might return to it before the 
fourth one had had time to gnaw its way through. 

April 4th we reached the place at which we had the previous 
spring cached our .sled and other iK'longings that we could not carry 
with us on the Barren Ground hunt. We found all of the.se safe, 
although both grizzly Ijears and wolverines had been there and had 
knocked things about a good deal. But there was nothing in the 
whole lot which they recognized as food, and everything w'as care- 
fully packed in the strong oak lx)xes which had formerly held our 
small supply of malted milk. We found these l)oxes of scarcely 
less value than the milk itself had been, for they kept our diaries, 
writing materials, photograph films, and things of that sort .safe 
through all weather and protected from all animals. We left be- 
hind here one of the toboggans and t(X)k the high sled instead, which 
was much better adapted for work on the coa.st. 

Something like thirty miles south of Coronation Gulf there appear 
bills of the same peculiar formation which is found in the islands of 
the gulf it.self. In other words, each hill consi.sts of a gradual slope, 
say 15® or 20° upward from northwest to southeast, ending finally 
in a precipice of greater or less height facing southeast. In traveling 
southwest through this country in foggy weather in summer I had 
often found these slopes so gradual as to be unnoticed by me until 
of a sudden I was on the brink of a precipice down which it waa 
often very diflicult to scramble. 

A comparison of these terraces with the islands in Coronation 
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Gulf brings out the similarity strikingly. The terraces are formed 
of columnar basalt, underlaid, in the case of the islands at least, by 
stratified limestone. The result of these formations in Coronation 
Gulf is that there are shallows and dangerous reefs running to the 
northwest from most of the islands, while deep water is found close 
up to the precipices which form the southeast ends of the islands. 

The passing of Bloody Fall had been dangerous the preceding 
spring, but was a safe and simple thing at this time of year. It 
had some appearance of danger, which I think was an appear- 
ance only, for the ice must have been very thick. It was hanging 
ice, however, or in other words there was an air space between it 
and the water below, and a formation of that kind is always open 
to suspicion. If there is a break, the accident is certain to be fatal 
to any man or beast who happens to be on top of the ice when it 
breaks, for it would be but an instant until the cake that broke off 
would be swept under the rim of ice in the whirlpool below the falls. 

On the evening of April 4th we abandoned the Coppyermine two 
miles north of Bloody Fall and struck straight north about four miles 
to the seacoast, where we camped on finding a few sticks of wood. 
In the spring, when the snow has been melted away by the warm sun, 
fresh drift-W(X)d (most of it, no doubt, from the Coppermine) may 
be found almost anywhere in Coronation Gulf, especially to the east 
of the Cop[)ermine, and more abundantly on the islands than on the 
mainland itself. But at this time of year the finding of a stick of 
wood on any of the shores of the gulf is rare, so that we used to make 
it a practice whenever we saw a piece to put it on the sled and haul 
it along until camp time. We had with us also a primus stove and 
a gallon and a half of kerosene, which we had hauled all the way 
from Langton Bay. These we kept to use in an emergency, for at 
this season of the year seals from which we might have obtained 
blubber for fuel are not to be had in Coronation Gulf by any method 
of hunting except the one practiced by the local Eskimo, which de- 
pends partly on the ability of dogs in smelling out the breathing-holes 
of the seals and partly on the skill in that particular kind of waiting 
game which we have elsewhere described. It is a hunting method 
in its essence requiring long delays, and therefore not very well 
adapted to traveling parties that are in a hurry, and kerosene was 
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ther^ore of great value to us. Had we not had the oil, we could 
of course have gone several days without any fuel at all, but that 
would have been a rather unpleasant experience, for the weather was 
very cold, going down to 50“ below zero at night occasionally. 

Naturally we examined every stick of drift-wood we saw. One 
of them told an interesting sto^5^ It was a cottonwood log, some 
twenty feet or more in length and fully eighteen inches in diameter at 
the middle. It was a part of the trunk of a large tree evidently, and 
must have come from the Liard River by way of the Mackenzie, for 
in no other place do we know of the growth of cottonwoods of this size. 
Hiis stick must have come from the Mackenzie eastward through Dol- 
phin and Union Straits, which shows that at times at least there must 
be a current sweeping in an easterly direction. Our own observations 
of Dolphin and Union Straits, both l)efore this time and after, indi- 
cate that through the narrows of the straits and about Lambert 
Island these currents may run with the swiftness of a mill race in 
either direction. They are swift enough, in fact, to keep ice of any 
thickness from forming all winter. But although the currents al- 
ternate in direction, the prevailing winds are northwesterly, and where 
the current is slack a log of wood might l>e, and in fact often is, driven 
against the current. 

We were on Coronation Gulf in search of people, and we had no 
idea where to look for them, except that we knew that they would 
not be anwhere near shore. We a^nfirmed on entering the gulf 
a fact of which we had seen some indications the previous spring, 
that there are four times as many islands in it as the charts show us. 
Most of these islands occur in chains running alK)ut parallel to the 
south shore of the gulf, or tending somewhat offshore its you go east. 
It seemed to us the best plan, therefore, to follow one of these chains 
eastward and to spy from the tops of their high islands with our 
glasses for possible \dllages out on the ice. Although the snow houses 
themselves are not easily seen at a great distance, an Eskimo village 
on the ice in the spring presents as a whole a dark appearance, on 
account of the wet clothes that are hung up outdoors to be dried and 
because of the blubber bags and the other household belongings 
which are scattered about. 

After traveling to the northeast for a day we found an old snow 
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village, but this had been deserted evidently in the early fall and the 
trail that led away from it had been completely obliterated by the 
blizzards. We proceeded two days northeast after that, but found 
no other traces, and decided then to turn north towards Victoria 
Island. We had gone only about ten miles north, however, when we 
came upon a fresh trail of one sled and four people going east. It was 
to be taken for granted that this sled was coming from one village 
and going to another. We decided to follow its track east rather 
than to retrace it west, and that evening late we came to a commo- 
dious and clean-looking snow house which had evidently been aban- 
doned by the party we were following not more than two days be- 
fore. We had found no fuel that day, and to save ourselves the 
trouble of making camp we moved into the house, for it was quite big 
enough for us. 

A new camp is warmer than an old one, for a new snow house is 
a snow house, but an old one is an ice house. This particular one had 
evidently been kept pretty warm by its former occupants, for the 
walls were solid, glistening ice. We were all warm from fast travel, 
and in our hurry to get the camp heated up we closed the door tightly. 
The bed-platform was just wide enough for three, and we were all 
sitting on the front edge of it, with the exception of Natkusiak, who 
was sitting on the floor. I was a little higher than the rest, for the 
cooking was my job that night, and I had set the primus stove on a 
block of snow and was on my knees cutting up snow into the kettle 
to make water. Tannaumirk and Natkusiak were talking and jok- 
ing as usual. In the midst of one of his funny stories, which he told 
with a good deal of pantomime, Tannaumirk all at once threw him- 
self backward upon the bed and made a sort of gurgling noise. Ander- 
son was sitting next to him. All three of us thought that these ac- 
tions and gtuglings were a part of the pantomime accompanjing the 
story; still I asked Anderson to look and see what Tannaumirk 
was up to, for he did not get up again as quickly as we expected. 
When Dr. Anderson turned to look, he fell down face forward on top 
of Tannaumirk. I knew then in a twinkle what the matter was 
and immediately extinguished the primus stove, for it was clear that 
we were being poisoned by coal gas, which is so in.sidious a thing 
that under ordinary circumstances one does not notice its presence. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


T he next day, which was April 10th, we continued following 
the same trail east, and towards evening came to a village of 
fifteen persons belonging chiefly to the Nagyuktogmiut and 
Ungasiktagmiut groups, who hunt generally in the south central 
portion of Victoria Island in summer. We spent several days with 
these people in trading with them for ethnological specimens, con- 
sisting chiefly of articles of clothing and household utensils, in- 
cluding stone lamps and stone pots, as well as such implements of 
the chase as bows and arrows, caribou spears, and harpoons. Most 
of these were tipped with copper, although the knives generally had 
blades of iron. Most of the knife-blades were made of gun-barrels. 
This comes about through the fact that the Eskimo who trade with 
the Hudson's Bay Company and with whalers on Hudson's Bay buy 
guns and carrj^ them west to a district where ammunition cannot 
be had, and then trade them off to Eskimo still farther west, who 
have no use for them as guns, having no ammunition or any 
knowledge of their use, and who tlierefore beat them up into 
knife-blades. 

We discovered here the answer to a problem of long standing in 
the ethnology and archaeology of the wx*stern Eskimo. If you ask 
in any village from Point Hope east, Where did you get your steatite 
stone lamps and pots ? " the answer is invariably, “ We got them from 
the next people east of us." At Point Barrow it is said that they 
came from the mouth of the Colville and from Barter Island ; the 
Colville people say that they were purchased by them at Barter 
Island from the Herschel Island Eskimo, and the Herschel Islanders 
say they got them from the east edge of the Mackenzie delta and 
they in turn got them from the Baillie Islanders, w ho say that they 
obtained them in two ways: first, by trading with people east of 

them along the coast, and secondly, by making trips across the strait 
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from Cape Parry to Nelson Head and buying them from the inhabit- 
ants of Banks Island. 

At Cape Bexley the previous spring we had noted the abundance 
and excellence of the stone lamps and pots and had asked the people 
where they got them. Their answer had been that sometimes they 
•purchased them from people to the east, and sometimes individuals 
of their own tribe went east to the place where suitable stone could 
be found and made their own pots and lamps. This place they had 
named to us as Utkusiksalik, or the place where there is material 
for pots, and the people who lived in the district they called the Ut- 
kusiksaligmiut. We now found that some of the people in this 
village considered themselves Utkusiksaligmiut and that the place 
where the pot stone was to be found was the mouth of the valley of 
a small river, clearly visible from this village as a V-shaped gap 
in the high hills in the mainland to the south. From this quarry, or 
from others lying between it and Back River, must have come all 
the lamps and pots of the peculiar stone known to the Eskimo as 
iunirktaky found all the way from the Coppermine west to Bering 
Straits; and pending further investigations we may assume that 
utensils of the same stone found even in eastern Siberia among the 
Eskimo and coast Chuckcee must have come from the same sources. 

We purchased here from its maker a lamp forty-three inches long, 
weighing about fifty pounds, which in spite of its being a fragile and 
inconvenient thing to carry has been safely transferred to civilization 
iliKl is now in the American Museum of Natural History. Although 
we saw several larger lamps, we were unable to purchase them from 
their owners, but forty-three inches is considerably more than the 
length of any other lamp known to us as existing in museums. 

I have always been a great admirer of the work of David T. 
Hanbury. Although Franklin's parties, Richardson's, Dease and 
Simpson's, and many others have been over ground adjacent to or 
overlapping that covered by Hanbury, I have always found that in 
all practical matters relating to means and methods of travel, dis- 
tances, etc., and especially in my intercourse with the Eskimo, I have 
derived greater help from Hanbury's book than all the others put to- 
gether. In this village we got a great deal of interesting information 
which would have been incomprehensible to us but for the fact that 
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Hanbuiy speaks of the river which falls into Chesterfield Inlet as 
the Arldlinik, instead of by the name of some European friend of 
his, or by that of the Thelon as it is designated on ordinary maps. 
Through knowing this name I discovered that a girl of about fourteen 
in the village had been with her parents on a trip to get sled-making 
materials from the wooded portion of the same river which Hanbury 
traversed, or in other words had been but a short way from Baker 
Lake, which in turn is near the head of Chesterfield Inlet. She had 
never seen a white man down there, however, although we found in 
the village some white men’s trinkets which her people had brought 
from this journey, and which they had secured from Eskimo who 
themselves had seen white men. 

Another man in the village, named Iglihsirk, had seen Hanbury 
himself on Dismal Lake, as Hanburj' has recorded in his book. There 
are many evidences in that book that the Hudson’s Bay Eskimo upon 
whom Hanburj’ depended as interpreters had great difficulty in un- 
derstanding the language of the Coronation Gulf Eskimo, and we 
had one more proof of the fact in that Iglihsirk had understood Han- 
bury’s Eskimo to tell him that he and his two white companions 
intended coming back the next year. When they did not come back, 
the belief grew up among the Coppermine Eskimo tliat Hanbury 
had been miudered by his companions, and for that reason a girl 
of about four years of age had been named Ihumatak, which was 
considered to be Hanbury’s name. 

This in itself was a key to another thing that had remained a riddla 
in my mind. It is a great pity that a man who was so long with the 
Eskimo as Charles Francis Hall was unable to learn their language 
and therefore to give us any considerable amount of interesting in- 
formation about their beliefs and customs. He does tell us inciden- 
tally the word that the Eskimo in King W’illiam Island had applied 
to Sir John Franklin and to Captain Crozier. This he gives as 
Eshemeeuta. Ever since I first saw that word in print I have kept 
wondering what pos.sible etymology it could have. Hall’s spelling 
is sudh as to completely disguise the facts in the case. The word 
ihumatak however is clear; it means “he who has forethought,” or 
in other words, “ he who does the thinking or deciding for the party,” 
which is another way of saying “ commander.” Evidently the Coro- 
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nation Gulf Eskimo had heard the Hudson’s Bay Eskimo speak in this 
way of Hanbury, and the idea of a man being master of other men 
being entirely strange to them, they supposed that this was Han- 
bury’s name instead of his title. But the fact that Hudson’s Bay 
men called their commander isumcUak (which becomes ihumatak in 
*the Coronation Gulf dialect) mode it entirely probable that this was 
the word which the King William Island natives had used of Franklin. 
Knowing this, it becomes possible to show with a degree of certainty 
that this is the word which Hall meant to write down. 

In passing it may be said here that the great differences which at 
first appear to exist between an eastern Eskimo dialect written down 
by one man, and an Alaskan dialect written by another, are chiefly 
matters of phonography. To one who knows an Alaskan Eskimo 
dialect a word written by Thalbitzer for Greenland is clear as day in 
meaning, though Hall’s phonography or Parry’s would disguise it 
effectively. 

Through our inquiries here we learned that a flourishing inter- 
tribal trade exists between Hudson’s Bay and Kent peninsula, started 
by the Eskimo who accompanied Hanbury on his journey. Every 
winter now there arrives at the village of Umingmuktok on Kent 
peninsida a tribe known to the Coronation Gulf people as Pallirg- 
miut, named, as they say, from a branch river “ Pallirk,” which flows 
into the Akkilinik. In the winter of 1909-1910 there was said to 
have accompanied these Pallirgmiut to Umingmuktok a white man 
,«ihey calf Kaksamina, who returned with them to the south again after 
a trading visit of a week or two. It seems possible that this may be 
a young white man who was lost from Hudson’s Bay the year before, 
but it is by no means sure, for the Coronation Gulf Eskimo did not 
consider me a white man, but did consider white the Indians of 
Bear Lake, with whom, of course, they had had no dealings. It is 
possible, therefore, that the so-called white man may have been merely 
an Eskimo of another tribe than the Pallirgmiut, if not one of the 
Pallirgmiut themselves. 

In this group we met some people who had evidently traveled 
farther abroad than any we had previously seen. Up to this time 
I had asked every one we met whether Victoria Island was an island 
or not, and they had invariably agreed that it was not an island ; 
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in other words, that there was no other side to it or sea sur- 
rounding it, but in this village there were several people who 
expressed themselves definitely as knowing that there was an east 
side to the island. One of these, Iglihsirk, I questioned to see if he 
knew anything about the loss of Franklin’s ships. I asked him if 
he had ever heard that a ship had been wrecked on tlie east coast ‘ 
of Victoria Island, and what he knew about the fate of the men who 
had been on the ship. He said so far as he knew no ship had been 
wrecked on the east coasts but that in his father’s time two ships had 
frozen fast in the ice a long way offshore, lx\^'ond the east coast, and 
the white men on them had e\'idently abandoned them and all died. 
This was clear proof that they were familiar with Franklin’s story. 
Had the man answered my lea<ling question offhand, saying that 
one ship had been wreckc'd on the coast, it might have been considered 
one of the cases of politeness among the Eskimo, who usually answer 
any question in the way they think you would like to have it answered, 
but he had corrected me exactly in accordan(‘e with the facts already 
known to us, for Frankliirs ships W'cre not on the coast, but a consider- 
able distance from it, and were abandoned I>efore the ice broke up. 

This was the verA* man whom Hanbury saw on Dismal Lake 
and who, according to Hanbury’s account, was familiar with the 
Bloody Fall tragedy in which Samuel Hearne and his Chipewyan 
were concenied in 1771, but when I asked him he said he knew 
nothing of it. Evidently this is another case where Hanbury ’s 
interpreters were at fault. I asked him whctlier his ancestors hai^ 
not been in the habit of fighting now' and then with the Indians on 
the Coppermine Hivcr. Oh, yes, they had, whenever they met. 
But did they ever fight at Blocnly Fall ? not so far as he knew ; 
not in that particular place. He had never heard of F7skiino killing 
Indians or Indians killing Eskimo at Bloody Fall. I^ong before he 
was bom his father had, he said, seen w hite men near the mouth of 
the Rae River. This must no doubt have Ihhui I lease and Simpson’s 
party, for although Iglihsirk himself, as we learned from outside 
sources, was a child of five or six at the time that Richardson visited 
Rae River, he and his parents were not pres<*nt at the time. 

We had here a striking example of how’ easy it is to be misled by 
native information. I had been led to l>elieve in the spring that the 
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Coronation Gulf people never had had any knowledge of the killing 
of bow-head whales, although they were familiar with the carcasses 
of those that had drifted up on their beaches. Neither had they 
apparently ever seen a live one, which is not strange, considering 
the two facts that bow-head whales are not only no doubt very rare 
in these waters, but the people themselves are always inland in the 
summer time and are therefore not in a position to see the whales 
even if they might come into these waters in July or August. But 
here at this village and now for the first time, after vain inquiries 
all summer, we heard various stories of whale killings, most of them, 
however, centering about a single man wJiom they called Kaplavinna. 
They told how^ this })erson had on occasion even killed several whales 
in one day, and how’ he had a very large boat. This again w^as new 
information, for up to that tiinew^e had heard nothing about anji:hing 
but kayaks. In the spring, in fact, the people had seemed to be un- 
familiar w ith the very name of umiak. 

I listened to several of these stories with great wmnder and asked 
many questions wJiich were readily answered, but which threw no 
great light on the subject, until it occurred to me to ask one of the 
narrators, “Who told you this story? Did you get it from your 
father ? ” The man said : “ No, I got it from Natjinna.” Now Nat- 
jinna had been a camp follow er of ours all summer, and I had asked 
him specifically in the spring both about bow-head w hales and umiaks 
and he knew^ nothing about either. It seemed strange to me that 
-HN'atjinna should have misled me so in the summer, and I made up 
my mind to take him to task for it wdien I saw^ him. Two or three 
weeks later, when I happened to meet him, I asked howr was it that in 
the spring he had been unwilling to tell me anything about whales 
or big boats and now he told long stories to others about them. “Oh, 
but those w^erc the stories that Natkusiak told me,'’ he answered. 

It turned out on investigation that my ow n man, Natkusiak, was 
the fountain-head of all these stories, and that the redoubtable whaler 
Kaplavinna was none other than Natkusiak’s former employer. 
Captain Leavitt of the steam whaler Naru^haL Tliese w^ere the local 
versions, changed to fit the circumstances and geography of Corona^ 
tion Gulf, and translated into terms comprehensible to the Copper- 
mine Eskimo. I had heard Natkusiak telling these stories the 
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previous spring, but the versions that came to me a year later were 
so changed that they were not recognizable, and had been so thor- 
oughly localized graphically that the narrators could tell me off just 
which Coronation Gulf headland the adventures had taken place. 

When Natkusiak told these stories, as I noticed on many occa- 
sions, he never made any allowances for the fact that he was dealing ' 
with things entirely strange to the local people. He discussed 
davits, masts, sails, anchors, harpoon guns, dynamite bombs, the 
price of whalebone and the like, exactly as he would have done in his 
own home village at Port Clarence where these are all familiar topics 
and matters of everj'day conversation. The very names of these 
things as well as the concepts behind them were absent from the 
vocabularies and the minds of the local people, and the ideas which 
they therefore got from Natkusiak’s truthful stories were very far 
from those which would have been gained from the same narratives 
by a people whose everyday experiences made them comprehensible. 

From the seeds sown here by Xatlnisiak there had grown up a 
local myth about Kaplavinna and his whaling adventures, — a 
myth which Natkusiak himself would have had fully as much trouble 
as I in recognizing, — just exactly as the discussion of the Christian 
religion by a missionary and of a strange social and political system 
by a school teacher gives rise to the most astounding ideas in the 
noinds of the Alaskan Eskimo. Very likely it was thus from the 
preaching of an early missionarj' among them that some Indian origi- 
nally evolved upon the model of Jehovah the Manitou idea, whirf'; 
people nowadays use to prove that the tribes of the New England 
wilderness were familiar with the conception of a single superior 
being. 

Another story which we picked up at this time was that of the 
Imnait. These were vague and mysterious animals living in an un- 
known land to the west, which is also inhabited by the Kiligavait. 
This story did not give us nearly so much trouble in identifying it as 
did that of Kaplavinna, for the name of the monster was a correct 
reproduction of that used by my own Eskimo in the i)revious year 
in telling their adventures in mountain sheep hunting. Mountain 
sheep, of course, are found nowhere east of the Mackenzie River, and 
could not, therefore, be directly known to the Coronation Gulf Es- 
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kimo. Tliese people were also unfamiliar with the dangers involved 
in the possible snow-slides and other peculiar conditions of mountain 
hunting. They had received from Natkusiak the general idea that 
moimtain sheep hunting was dangerous, and being unable to ascribe 
any danger to the mountains as such, they had transferred the dan- 
gerousness of the snow-slides and precipices to the sheep them- 
selves; and the hairbreadth escapes from death in snow-slides 
which Natkusiak had described became in their version hairbreadth 
escapes from the teeth and claws of the ferocious mountain sheep. 
The kiligavait, which they had associated with the mountain sheep 
in these narratives, were nothing but the mammoth, known to all 
branches of the Eskimo race by name at least, and known here also, 
according to what we were told, by the occasional finding of their 
bones. Of course Natkusiak had told nothing about mammoth 
hunting, but the mysterious mountain sheep naturally allied them- 
selves in their minds with the also mysterious mammoth, and were 
therefore to be coupled together in recounting the same adventures. 
Thxis we had a side-light, not only upon the origin of myths among 
primitive people, but also upon the startling rapidity with which 
they grow and change their form. 

Along with these stories of Kapla\anna and the mountain sheep 
we were also told no doubt essentially truthful ones of the trading 
expeditions of certain men of this district to the lakes above the 
head of Chesterfield Inlet, as well as in all probability entirely ficti- 
accounts of how certain men had, during the last few years, 
made journeys to the moon. One of the local shamans had for a 
familiar spirit the spirit of a white man, and in stances spoke “white 
men’s language.” We were present at one of these stances; and 
when I said that I was unable to understand anything of what the 
white man’s spirit said through the mouth of the woman whom he 
pos.sessed, it was considered a ver>' surprising thing, and apparently 
inclined some of the people to doubt that I was really a white man 
as I represented myself to be. 

Not only does our experience here show how mjths may originate, 
but it also shows how history and fact become mixed with fiction, 
and how facts are likely quickly to disappear, as in reality they do. 
It is impossihle among the Eskimo, in the absence of extraneous 
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sdid as any real plank, and then with his adze he went to work and 
hewed out of it a sled runner exactly as he would hew one out of a 
plank. On the upper edge of the nmner he made notches for the 
crosspieces as he would had it been ordinary spruce, drilled 
holes for the lacings and put in wooden crosspieces, and made a tied 
whidi I had seen several times without discovering that it was in 
any way different from the ordinary wooden tieds. It was only one 
day when I was thinking of buying a sled that I discovered the dil^ 
feremse. Time were two tieds for sale, and I was told that one ol 
tbem was better than the other because when the weather got warm 
it would still be useful, while the other one would flatten out and 
beoome wtMthless in warm weather and was therefore for sale far 
half the price of the first one. This cheaper sled turned out to 
the nmskox skin one, for which as an ethnolc^icid specfanen 1 wbudd 
have been willing to pay much more than the other, had there bcM|i< 
any possibility tranderring it undUmged to a musetna. Theto 
was, however, involved the same difikuKy that has prevmited fainieh 
{daces as Montreal the {nreservatkm of ice ptiaoee horn year to year. 

Of all things that these Eskuno tidd us, the one that saifriMI 
ns most was the undoubtedly true itiatenientthatatib%iBatn!idhf, 
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vrm wiiMterblt ai C<»i»urtioti ©lif. 
iKpi^ for luitund fedings of 
that liad grMm a|» year of association witit 

i^ese peq^e, <n))p in tiidr *iln^ iiW) ao in&iitc^ sopowr to duw 
"\dvilized hitv^ium in iiia west^ laadte nta Mfret tfa»t cti^kai^ «H 
li^Qiii^ tto close npoQ <mr heels. We had 1iM> ooiiiitiy 

la aod evident this dhip mart have oome the lb&osi^hii|1ii|^ 
kwliir. ^ was wintering, they srtd, m the motttii of a sssnl r^fnk 
shiMit half a day’s journey east of the mouth of rise CoppiaMiia 
Sethlf was theie, we would of course pay her a vimt. We w«e 
aot W paftiradmr need of assirtance from anybody, but still in a far 
Oo U B tr y file this one is idaays wdling either to help or to be helped, 
*and tt^ vaana doubt tifalat the meeting was likely to be both {deasant 
^aad pieifttalile ^ all ooncemed. In other words, now that the ship 
iras there we would make the best of a situation we r^^tted ; we 
Snrtdd BudoB iritat use of her we could and be of as much use to her as 
poaally^ idtlieh|& had we had our way we should have wished h«r mi 
the odirt siife m the earth. 


After ioadiiig up our sleds with far more ethnological i^pethnens 
than our own dogs ooidd haul, we purchased four more dogs to iulp 
do the hauling and started off for the ship. The can^ vhere we hod 
been trading was about twenty miles offriiore from the mouth of 
Tree River, and it was therefore about sixty nules southwest to 
liheas we expected to find the vessel. 

Our new dogs were of course homesick and we dared not unlatch 
them near their homes few fear they would run away, so we trav- 
day and ui^kt, tnafcing about fifty miles before stopping, which 
isa Imig march when one is ftd^dding a heavy load, although nothing 
particular if one has fight deds. At the end of the fifty miles ndthm 
ourselves nor our dt^ arere in reality tired out, but still ire had to 
stop, for more than one of us had became ^ sleepy that it was liter* 
ally impossible to keep awake. What finally stopped us was that 
Ihr. Andrtsopt who was a little way behind, stopp^ to fix his SBow* 
choe uid roIM ovwr ade^ on the snow. We 1^ to tain 
wake him up and thmi we went into cam^ 

It had h^ beautiful sunshiny weath<|| ahd evmi at mhinlg^t at 
dds season el tie year it is not quite dap. But when we started 
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sgra for what we knew would be about ten or twelve miles of travd 
we had slept away our warm sunshiny day, and found ourselves 
travding in a night which through clouds and fog was dark, although 
it would have been light enough had the sky been clear. We had, 
therefore, not gone more than six or eight miles when we considered^ 
it wise to camp again for fear of missing the ship, for we were able to 
see but a few hundred yards, and the darkness and the blizzards of the 
last few weeks made it uncertain that we would see any tracks, of 
which there would othen^'ise naturally be a good many in the neigh- 
borhood of the vessel. It was foggy still on the morning of the 19th 
of April when we pushed ahead again, but although the ship was 
lying in hiding in the bottom of a deep bight, we happened to walk 
right into her. * 

The ship was the Teddy Bear, a little gasoline schooner of thir- 
teen tons register, from Nome, Alaska, and had on board but one ‘ 
white man, her owner. Captain Joseph Bernard, and a crew consist- 
ing of the Eskimo Tulugak, with his wife and their two children, a 
boy of fifteen and a girl of ten, as well as Tulugak’s mother, and 
his young brother, a child of six or seven. The Teddy Bear had 
wintered the year before at Barter Island and had come east with 
the intention of getting to the west coa.st of Victoria Island, but 
when Captain Bernard had heard from Captain Wolki at Cape 
Bathurst that my party had gone into Coronation Gulf, he had 
changed his program and had followed us in. In the early fall 
he had met .some Eskimo from whom he got hazy accounts of u9» 
as to where we were wintering (inland and on the Coppwrmine, they 
had told him, which was not true), and he had made an attempt 
to find us. He had been able to proem! only some thirty or forty 
miles up the Coppermine when he had been forced to return through 
a combination of circumstances consi.sting of batl going, scarcity of 
game, and the uncertainty of where to lw)k for us. Having been in 
winter quarters here for over seven months without hearing any- 
thing fiulher about us, he had naturally given up all hope of seeing 
us and was therefore almost as surprised when we turned up as we 
bad been a few days before when we heard he was there. 

We foimd Captain Bernard most kind and ready to do us 
any service possible. It took Dr. Anderson and me but an hour 
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or two to dbange all our plans, for now there presented itsdf 
the new resource of a ship willing to cooperate with us. Instead 
of making our overland trip from the Dease River to Franklin 
Bay across country, as we had expected, and for which the season 
was getting rather late anyway, we decided that Dr. Anderson, 
Tannaumirk, and Pannigabluk should stay in Coronation Gulf, 
where Dr. Anderson was anxious to carry forward his egg collecting 
and other zoological work, and that I should, with Natkusiak alone 
for companion, go north across Coronation Gulf and across the south- 
western corner of Victoria Island to Prince Albert Sound and thence 
to Banks Island, with the idea of spending the summer with the 
Eskimo tribes which we supposed lived there. In the fall the Teddy 
fBear, on her w’ay west, would make an attempt to pick us up in 
De Salis Bay, on southeastern Banks Island. If she should succeed 
in that, all of course would be well, for she would carry us to Langton 
Bay ; but if she failed to find us, through fault either hers or ours, 
we would simply .spend the autumn months in Banks Island and 
sledge across south to Cape Parry and Langton Bay the following 
winter as soon as the sea ice got thick enough. 

Captain Bernard undertook to cariy for us the stone lamps and 
stone cooking pots we had purchased from the Eskimo, while Dr. 
Anderson and Tannaumirk were to take the remainder of our ethno- 
logical collection and the geological ones up to the mouth of Dease 
River to hand them over either to Ilotlgson or to Melvill and Hornby, 
.who, we knew, would be w'illing to take them in their big York boat 
to Fort Norman on the Mackenzie River, where they could be given 
into the hands of the Hudson’s Bay Company for shipment to New 
York and Ottawa. All of this program was eventually carried out, 
and our geological and ethnological collections, without the loss of a 
single specimen, arrived at their destination in the civilized lands 
about eighteen months after we gathered them in Coronation Gulf. 

On the 30th of April Natkusiak and I accordingly started on one 
of the longest and most difficult of the trips we have taken together, 
although it did not prove quite so long as we had expected. There 
Were only the two of os, but we carried four rifles, for I had hopes of 
being able to hire one of the Victoria Eskimo to accompany us 
to Banks Island, and intended to use one rifle both for him to hunt 
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liiiirlMdt’ii^^ 4S90ttaiMD0Bd' trading in i|ii| ii)k|1| wll 
let tbe nid nf MMdi Iegisi«te M 1^ 

^.lllBiiiijr ie wise enongb to nudne, to eonSne lira Biltliii' <b 
liiiit ind amnra lor Inmtisg. The extra riie ve mmiM'M 
?niB(h|‘ialiitefgraBAcmMiraeelbiraCept«roBeinaid 

to jidve U8 not <ai|y mm fittw but aJao aU the n ai l M W li l h ^ 
nraneeded. Besides that jfaoteidsiradirawilli about forty iratndet^ 
♦itdiiiji oratariais, oonsistii^ dnefly (d knives, ffles, and needtes, nMb 
udddb «e e9q>ected to buy ethnological collection in Banks lafarad* 
Vie woidd have been able on this occaaon to load our sled uritlii as 
{uovisions as we liked, for Captain Bernard had ui abundaneOt 
ll(it*ura preferred to travel light. 

The ice was level and the sun was warm, so that our deds gbdid 
alanig eadly. The season was already later than we would have 
udybedt so that we did not loiter much by the way, and on the &at 
made something ov«r fifty miles, taking turns in running ahead 
fllUra dogs. 

It may be well to point out h«e that our travds, whethra* they 
srore five miles or fifty per day, always meant so many miles of wdBc* 
ing, tor in my entire experience of over 10,000 miles of skd foavd 
1 have never sat on the sled except when it was going down a stae|» 
lufi, with the exception of one or two occasions when I have ImMUI 
saffoing from chafed or blistered feet caused by improper foo^^geira* 
^ » unfair to the dogs and unwise as a policy to ride on die sled. 

I II dra dogs can haul you on top of the rest of the load twentyMflive 
ttBea a day, they could haul the load without you thirty or tidlty- 
and the same principle applies whether you make fiflMB w 
aiBes in a day. The object is never merdy to see how moity 
Imd months you can stay away from home, but faHrar to iOT> 
Ijld unany miles you can cover while you are away, and ooaaaVMM^ 
jfdi flimst do nothing to unnecessarily retard your profraai. 
mMli dbouid engage in Arctic exploration who is unable tO HaAEdl 
imity Mila a day aa 1^ dogs are able to haul lus aiedl andoilji^l 

IpiMBKo 

fo to be ae$d lor a fOidl windi has aaade gred; advraom 
jvaito tbit aHho«4dt ttowy df toe now dead and gone 
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' MY urE 

on the roU of fameas well MpAa/l9impue4utim 
volinnes, hwe been little better than baggage Iwaled aknig % the 
oeaniion men of their expeditions (ndiose vary oaoMi-Mldom a 
l^ace in the records), the expbrers of to-day, tiie men of the ^irpeW 
Peary and Shackleton, are ahnost whhoi«t exoqptkm boidi 
and able to do thdr own woric in the €dd acod to requhe of their 
subordiiudea no more tlum what diey denumd of theanocivea. 

Onr ootoa e was about due ncnrth for Cape Ejrusenatmn, mal we 
made it by full daylight, whidi now extended up to ten o’dbdlE in 
the evening ; but when we turned into Dolphin and Umoh l^caita 
we were hi the twili^t, for there is in this latitude but a small arc 

daylight in the north at midnight on the first of May. We knew 
j^t Lambert Island lies in the middle of the straits, an(| it seemed 
to me it would be a desirable camping place, for I knew from Eskimo 
Report that there was some drift-wood upon it, and I thought I should 
find in this neighborhood the seal-hunting village of the Noahonirg- 
mint. 

At night 1 dways carry my 6-power Zeiss glasses, and with tbm 
I was able to see the land on dther «de of the straits although it 
was not vinUe to the naked eye, as wdl as the dark mass ahead 
which I knew must be Lambert Island. Beatdbs this I saw scat- 
tered here and there over the ice little black dots that were a mystery 
to us, for none of them were near enough to be identified. One of 
them, however, was straight ahead and we were gradually api»oafb- 
ing it. When we got within two or three hundred yards I turned 
iny glasses on it again and found it to be a seal. Now it is not in 
the nature of seals ordinarily at this season of the year to lie on top 
of the ice in the dark of night. The thing was therefore a matter for 
speculation, as was also the large black patdi on the ice, besidenwhicli 
the seal was lying. 

Ordinarily a seal at this time of year hauls himself out throuf^ 
a hole that is barely large enough for the passage of his body. But 
the black spot besides this seal was no small hole, but was evidoitly 
many square yards in extent, and was therefore a mystery to me 
UBl# reflection of a star in it all at once made it clear to me that 
it wan water. Things I had heard from the IBskimo about the strong 
ciu-rents in Dolphin and Union Straits came to my mind only 1km. 
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1 ^ukl of course have remembered them earlier, before we entered 
the strait. 

I was walking perhaps a hundred yards ahead of Natkusiak, who 
was following with the ’dog team. I immediately called to him to 
stop and simultaneously lay down 6at on the ice, drew out my hunting 
knife, and stabbed it into the ice. There was practically no resist- 
ance and the knife went right through into the water ; the ice was not 
mudi over an inch thick under about six inches of snow. I had 
only discovered this and turned around to crawl back when Nat- 
kusiak called out that the sled was settling, that it was already stand- 
ing in a pool of water. He realized then as well as I did that we were 
on thin ice. Had the sled remained motionless for a few minutes, 
it would gradually have settled until the ice broke, sending it to tlm 
bottom. I therefore whistletl to the dogs and crawling ahead ot" 
them made a slow circle and got around to our old trail again, and- 
then commenced a retreat parallel to the old trail a half dozen 
jTirds away from it. Everj’ few yards I tried the ice again with my 
knife and eveiywhere it seemed to be about an inch thick, while the 
sled tracks and footprints we had made going west were now black 
with the water that had oozed into them. Going carefully and con- 
tinually testing the ice, we had to return several miles before the ice 
became two or three inches thick, which is a safe thickness. We 
then began working towards the mainland shore, but every now 
and then we came to thinner patches and had to turn back. It 
took us some hours at this rate to get ashore. When we eventually 
got there the sim was high in the sky. 

This was another one of our adventures, brought on, as most adven- 
tures are, by incompetence. I had had positive information of the 
dangerousness of Dolphin and Union Straits, but I had allowed 
myself to forget it, and because the ice was everj'where smooth and 
white I had walked thoughtlessly into the danger from which had 
we broken through there would have been no escape, for the current 
flows like a mill race. When crawling back over the ice 1 had several 
times stopped to listen and could always hear the rustle of the 
water underneath the ice. Even if we had had no positive warning 
from the Eskimo, the fact that Dolphin and Union Straits at this 
point are shallow and less than twenty miles wide should have made 
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it dear that it was dangerous ground, for they connect the open 
ocean to the west with the large and fairly deep Coronation Gulf to 
the east, and the tide currents are bound to be terrific. 

The caribou migrations were now in steady progress. Both in 
Coronation Gulf and in Dolphin and Union Straits we crossed every 
half mile or so the beaten path of a band that had moved north 
ahead of us, and we saw marching bands on every hand. On the 
afternoon of the 1st of May, after our adventure with the thin ice, 
when it came time for us to cross from the mainland to Lam- 
bert Island, we waited an hour or so until a band of some twenty 
caribou passed us going north towards the island, and then we fol- 
lowed in their tracks with the idea that if they came uptm weak ice 
ley would fall through and by so doing give us ample warning. 
Their march was zigzag and took us considerably out of our way, 
but we followed their path rigorously and got across safely. As a 
matter of fact we passed over on very thin ice. I tested it fre- 
quently and found it nowhere over two inches in thickness. 



CHAPTER XVII 


J UST northeast of the east end of Lambert Island we found, as 
we had expected, the village of the Noahanirgmiut Eskimo, con- 
sisting chiefly of old friends and hunting companions of ours 
from the Bear Lake hunt of the summer before, but there were with 
them also a few families we had not seen. The Eskimo visit alx>ut th 
great deal, and although it is always ix)ssible for any one to say, “This 
is the village of such and such a people,” still you are almost sure to 
find in any village members of one or more other tribt^s and generally 
of several. These visits are sometimes tem{X)rary, but c^omraonly a 
family leaves its own tribe and joins another to be with it a period of a 
year, returning home at the end of that time, although sometimes the 
\nsit is only for a summer. A man who is in need of a new sled or a 
new* bow, but whose own tribe hunts in a woodless country, may, for 
instance, join for the summer hunt a group that intends to go south 
to Bear Lake, in order to supply himself with the wood he needs. 

The Noahanirgmiut were still living on seal meat and were mak- 
ing no attempt to kill any of the numerous caribou that were contin- 
ually migrating past. I thought at first that there might be some 
taboo preventing them from hunting carilx)u on the ice, but this they 
told me was not so. It was simply that they had never hunted cari- 
bou on the ice and had not considercxi it possible. It would in fact 
be a fairly hopeless thing for them to try it; and while no doubt 
some of them might occasionally secure an animal, they would 
waste so much time that the number of pounds of meat they 
obtained in a week’s hunt in that way would but a small frac- 
tion of the amount of seal meat they might have secured in the same 
time. Besides that, this is the season which the Eskimo give up to 
the accumulation of blubber for the coming year. Fresh oil is not 
nearly so palatable or digestible as oil that has been allowed to fer- 
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ment in a sealskin bag through the summer, and besides that it is 
difficult often to get seals in the fall. By getting seals in the spring, 
therefore, they secure an agreeable article of diet for the coming 
autumn and provide themselves as well with a sort of insurance 
against hard luck in the fall hunt. Each family will in the spring be 
able to lay away from three to seven bags of oil. Such a bag con- 
sists of the whole skin of the common seal. The animal has been 
skinned through the mouth in such a way that the few necessary 
openings in the skin can be easily sewed up or tied up with a thong. 
This makes a bag which will hold about three hundred pounds of 
blubber, so that a single family’s store of oil for the fall will run from 
nine hundred to two thousand pounds. 

To completely test the matter of whether there was a taboo or 
not, as well as to provide ourselves with fresh meat and our friends 
with a feast, Natkusiak and I intercepted one of the bands out of 
which he shot one and I shot three, two of the three, by the way, 
being killed in one shot as the animals were running past at a dis- 
tance of about three hundred yards. The Eskimo immediately 
went at the skinning energetically, and I photographed them while 
they were at it. The meat was then cut up and di\dded equitably 
among all the families and the cooking began at once. 

It is a theory which has been much in vogue among ethnolo- 
gists that the fundamental reason back of the system of Eskimo 
taboos is that they are intended to keep the sea industries away from 
the land industries and the sea animals away from the land animals ; 
the theory being that the Eskimo were once inland dwellers and 
accustomed only to land animals and hunting methods suited to 
the land, and that w^hen they came dow^n to the sea they found its 
requirements and its animal life so different from that of the land to 
which they were used that they conceived it necessar^’^ to keep the 
two rigidly apart and that taboos were therefore established. We 
have elsewhere pointed out that the western Eskimo consider that 
sudden death, pestilence, or famine wdll follow upon the sewing of 
caribou skin garments within a certain number of days after one of 
the large sea mammals has been killed. It is true among many 
tribes of Eskimo that caribou skin garments must not be made or 
mended on the sea ice. The flesh of caribou and of seals must not, 
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ijfilgKgi itt the cutting up of the animil^ but the Mifalb 
lip taitm iMom^ and eocdced is tlw suae pots in adiudiveal meat had 
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Hie seals 'had bem Ulled, httt the seH^IMiat tead 
fttn meat^iMi# actaally eat«a at the same meel by thf same hpl* 

' inHuals. thie old man, however, said that iw knew lhd| H waa 

Ip bell cariboo meat in the same pot in whkh seal npht |pd< 

t l ImHil todess you suspended the pot by a diffilMk ftring. 

irifii HnwCcme took df the dd greasy string nMh IpA mkftA 
as a hsie lot the stone pot, braided a new shww stxlnih koA 
tlm pot by that ovar the lamp. Ihese Edkhno have vsdbos taboos 
lelaling to seal and to caribou, but none of those that 1 have seen in 
OSS orlwaidl of, eneept in the case d this one incideiit ol the string, 
|Mli aa^.tindeMy to keep the two apart 

Th^ were In lids villfige two brotfaeis whom I mndbt adMfa^ 
aiiaif Hwet ddled Hinigdc, 1 lud had in Bond lay^ 

lislsn^ for tlm Banks Iriandjow^, Bb woidd hilS h^ 
,wity||ad to go with us, he said, but a diOd Ind heea leoently horn 
chilli jhanHy and he not think it wise to go off on a bng journey, 
tills was a great dsH^i^intmmt to me, for he was the cndy man I 
knew Stho was likriy to Imve the enterprise to pick up and leave his 
nrh eountry to go to a distant land of which he knew nothing. 

tins pa^ had come from the west, where they had been sesMng 
|bl UbiqMon mid trading with the Ci^ Beadey Kddmo d tip 
'wp^alind arid the Point ^St^Bnuns ones from Vktmhi Itlsid* Is 
ml Simpson Bay tribe proper, who me known as Hp ftSfh 
ktgeiiliil By bBawiagtbartraU,they toIdus,weriuyu||po|PStea 
e^rt travel to the viBage sriB occuined by the Fpqp&ghffdli^ 
wril as V a few mmohcrs cf other tribes, although the mpbi 
hsH aitlair .moved ariioie to the mainlaiid or to IHbtoria 
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to pnmde food aad xmr 
Mm alile woman to do aewiai; lor <|iilif 
lUMIftoof seahldu boots, witlioat whldi m 
imiim and aum '«8pecui% a m ^ 
ioe woe vary disagreeaUe to laoa, 1 

was tlblbattrpMBd to find IGrlq>uk and bis wife wUlkig to foarlii 
us, ior bad a baby not more than m or ci^t wedcs dkt, but 
they tcdd me that they would Imve the child wi^ its graodmodMsr, 
and that the arrangement was <me that th^ had contemidated 
anyway; lor had iOrkpuk not gone with us, he would, he said, have 
gone <Hi a long hunt to Bear Lake, upon whidi journey the child 
woiM have been a burden, especially as he had another one, a bay 
of five or six. It was necessary, Kirkpuk tcdd us, tiiat we wait a 
day or two while his wife finished cutting up blubber aid puttii!^ it 
in bags for the sununer. Most of these he would give to his Wife's 
father to cache on the munland, but one bag we were to take alOBg 
with us to cache on 'l^ctoria Island, with the idea <d Ua uauig it 
not bdl when he was returning from Banks Island to his oaat 
oounlxy. 

In order to imt the peo|^ in as good humw as posnble, I told 
Natldiaiak to go out and try to get one or more bearded seals, of 
wUdh Umia am* great nuidbers in this ndghborhood. Do^diin 
and Udon Stiaihi, wherever they Me narrow enough so that the cur- 
rent ke«|M dm M thin, are stocked with seals b^cend any part <d the 
ArodcChseaii known to me wto om Eskimo. And not only are there 
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Hljillf Hb xwIBitt oC two wll«K«, bflid^liiK in tiio mAt ffBd more 

WNi ikmi$$eue&m of ilwse were iMonM seale. In titis kwolity the 
meJ tic bgr tite cciliiiaiy SSidciiiio metliod ^ 

Inmilqi, whidi Is to i^ipiQoch Um liijr orawling up end fdayliig seel 
«»d $00% hiupoMiing him. To try this would here he eqtdvolent 
to on ofctempt at anidde by the htmtor.lor the ice is so tl$o thfft iO 
enler to pass over it safely at all the Eidchiio in many places have to 
Cnml 00 an fours or wigg^ ahmg on thtor atomachs, so as tod^)t«$r» 
nto the weight of the body over a large area of ice ; If tlwy stood tto> 
toagr would break through. If on such ice a man were to harpoon 
a tool or even a smaO one and try to hold him, there coidd be 
bttt one result. The ice would be broken by the struggle into small 
eelw«, and the man would be pulled into the water. With a rifle 
tbM Is aU different, in aMnudi as you can shoot your seal dead, then 
attach a line to him and carefuUy crawl away to a distance before 
you commence pulling, because the ice is always even thiimer than 
elsewhere in the immediate vicinity of the seal’s hole. 

Although bearded seals are common enough in many districts 
ioJubitod by the eastern Eskimo, their taking is a rare thing. It 
b sdidoia w never attempted in the spring when they are basking on 
the ic^ and rmly rarely in winter, when it is done by the ordinary 
muting method described dbewhere, and with two men working 
together. Occasionally a man will spear a bearded seal thinking 
it k an enhnaiy one, in which case, if he be a stout hunter, he some- 
tones gets the beast and is considered a hero for it by all his country- 
men. But sometimes the harpoon line proves too weak and the 
valuaide haipoon head is carried off by the animal. Occasion^y, 
when the Ihie does not break, the man is not strong enough to hold 
the seal and the line and all are carried off. 

Among a tribe whom we visited at another time a boy of fourteen 
trakaowini^y haipooned a bearded seal throu^ a breathing-hde, 
Wfd in order to hold him he wrapped the line around his waist. Only 
ono cotffd happen, for the seal was as strong as several bpvs 
of that age, and he drew the young fellow crosswise of the hole, 
whidi at that season was only four iiuflies or ao in dflaipatar» and 
hdd him there a prisoner lor several hours, uaril * iaitol|ii^ 
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^ ti(k- 0 ^-IHtt-Mm, and fomd lyia^ thcK imeow the hole. 

sad imo tog^her were able to enlarge ^ hole, haul tiba 
animal up thiDUgh, and kill him. An adventure xd this kind doea 
imt hafipen oltmi, and no doidyt will be told by that boy and hc^ 
rdatimiS'faHigaahB^ivea.' : ; 

Tiam theyiN^ whmi it waa le«med tdmt 

was 8 ^ and ail the men were amdeaie to 

^ wbll^klBl^ pardy to secure thenr l^td share of the booty and p«dy 
tbeeehiid^igwitharifle. Only three (d those in the vilBge ltidlMMi 
wiliii 118 the previoiu summer, and they were the only mies adio bad 
ever seen an aniimd kffled with a buUrt. » 

As a matter of local law there were two or three hunters wb* 
wmiM not have needed to go along in cmier to get a share of the gwapav 
for in the division of the spoils only one piece of the seal goes to eacb 
househidd, irrespective of how many hunters representing it are 
present. The rule is that when a bearded seal is killed, tbe man 
who does the killing takes his stand in a consincuous phtoe nem the 
dead animal and makes sipmls, usually by swinging out bis arum at 
right angles. AU those hunters near enough so they can see dm mpi 
come running up. Then the animal is divided into as many ssgii^ 
ments as there are families represented by the huntms present; irnd 
when the cutting up has been done, the most influential perscm present 
has tbe first choice, which means that he takes the biggest and best 
piece, while the hunter himself, irrespective of his stan^uag in Iba 
community, takes the last and ther^ore the poorest piece; but be 
has the honor, which is no small thing among them, for not only h 
the deed conridered one of prowess but the man who provides so 
much food for the community thereby becomes a pubfic ben^actor, 
and gets a valued, reward in tbe oonsdbusness of increased pubbe 
esteem. 

While the other hunters were away I passed the time in wridng 
tip diary and in dm oocariomd pursuit of bands <d caribou that 
were passing. Theyw&K however more tium usually waiy fihat day 
lor some leMon, and 1 secured two. ? Lete in toe evening dm 
<«ine home miooessfuL Natkuriall had shot two beaidhd 
one oi dmm had been on thin ice that tb^ bed 
to ai^moach it dowly and <|prehilly a^ It wee dliot* 
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with the result that the warm blood from the wound made the# * 
place in which the body lay so slippery that the carcass slid of its 
own weight into the water and was lost. 

When one shoots seal on solid ice, the ordinary procedure is to 
drop one^s gun immediately after it is fired and to run at top speed 
to the seal. It has happened to me many a time that after a fifty- 
yard sprint I have barely caught the animal by his liind flipper as 
he was beginning to slide, and it has happened oftener yet that I 
have been too late and have merely seen the splash as the animal 
disappeared in the water. Running of course was not to be thought 
of on the thin ice upon which Natkusiak hunted that day. The 
other seal had not slid from where he lay when shot, and had accord- 
ingly been saved and cut in six segments for the six native families 
represented, for Natkusiak had told them that as we were the guests 
of the village at the time and were not doing our own housekeeping, 
he did not consider we were entitled to a share. 

Although it was blowing a stiff breeze the next day we started 
off north, for I was beginning to fear that the spring currents might 
break up the ice between \"ictoria and Banks Islands and make our 
proposed crossing to Banks Island impossible. I was anxious, never- 
theless, to see as many as possible of tlie natives through whose coun- 
try we were passing, so that we camped that evening earlier than usual 
because of coming to a crossroads where one new trail led northward 
to Victoria Island and another on eastward, both having been made 
within a day or two. We expected in the morning to be able to see 
one or more camps if the weather was clear. 

The next moniing the weather had changed, but so, unfortu- 
nately, had Kirkpuk s mind. During the night he and his wife 
had had time to think of many things : how badly they would miss 
their baby if they did not see him for a year, and of how they might 
never see him again for all they knew, going as they were with us 
into a dangerous and mysterious countrj^ ; and smyw&y, Kirkpuk now 
recollected he had promised So-and-so that he would meet him that 
summer at Bear Lake. After breakfast he preserited to me these 
and other reasons of the same sort without end which made it 
ative that he should break his agreement with us and return. I 
was a little unreasonably annoyed at this change of mind. Thiwe 
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Sjwras nothing wrong about it from the Eskimo point of view. These 
people know nothing among themselves except absolute social 
equality. The relation of master and man is an unknown thing 
among them and therefore inconceivable. A promise according to 
their way of thinking means merely that a man tells you what he 
feels like doing at that particular moment, and so long as his mind 
does not change he will be willing to carry out that intention ; but 
whenever he does change his mind there is nothing to be done but 
to inform you that his mind has been changed, and the explanation 
is considered satisfactory and the agreement dissolved. Yesterday 
Kirkpuk had intended to go with me to Banks Island and he had told 
me so ; this morning he intended to go to Bear Lake and accordingly 
informed me of that fact. The Eskimo individually behaves like a 
sovereign state. The laws of others do not bind him, and he makes 
new laws for himself whenever he likes. 

There was nothing for it but to bid farewell to Kirkpuk and 
to continue on the journey north. Before we parted that morn- 
ing two families of the Puiplirgmiut came up to our camp, traveling 
eastward along one of the trails at the intersection of which our camp 
was pitched, and they \dsited with us a few hours — long enough to 
tell us the names of several conspicuous landmarks visible from 
where we were, which indicated how we might find the next vil- 
lage north without following the trail, which would be circuitous. 
They also had their photographs taken and their heads measured, 
as did nearly everj^ one whom we saw during our entire year in the 
east. 

We did not have to go over eight miles till we came to a camp of 
five houses, pitched on the ice about ten or twenty yards from shore, 
at the northeast corner of Simpson Bay. We were engaged with the 
help of some of the local men in pitching our tent about two hun- 
dred yards from the village when we noticed a man, e\udently stone 
blind, come walking towards us, feeling about with a long cane as a 
blind man does. Two or three children stood watching him and kept 
warning him of the tide cracks, which were numerous here in the ice as 
are everywhere near shore. The children kept shouting to him : 
"‘Turn to the right I Turn to the left ! Again to the left I Now 
watch out for a tide crack I ’’ These cracks are dangerous to a man 
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f than other mm diat the stny of his misfortmie had 

r eled to <fistat)^ phoes. No doubt I had heaid the Stoiy, ha Mid, 
Doaerdieiess he wodd tell it to me hhnself so that I mi^ kaow 
it iHMM^Ids own lips and take warning from it and tell xay friends to 
do die tonie- 

' MatQT yean ago his house had been standing by Itself some 
dhtonee hrom the village, but from where he stood beside the 
twal - ho l c watching for the seat to come up he could see several other 
lumtecaout seating. The seal, whm it came, proved to be a bearded 
one, but bemg a stnmg man he had been able to hold it and to kill 
it. Without any assistance be had with his ice {uck enlarged the 
hieathim>h(de mou^ to pull the animal out. (It was no mmu feat, 
sechif that a bearded seal will weigh from six hundred to eiipit huii> 
died pounds.) Up to this time he had not thou^ of the other 
hunters, but now he looked around and saw that they were all far 
away, and wfaSe distinctly visibie he fdt sure that none of them 
had any idea what kind of a seal he had caught. (Hie hunters’ 
law does not require that the hunters within sight be summoned 
to dbaie at the cutting up of a common small seal.) When a 
bearded seal is killed all the hunters within view must be cafied in 


to ihaic the prise. 

It had ooeurred to him that by keqiing the thing secret (by fwe- 
tMMhngliBS was s oomnum seal), he mi^t keep tl^ animal to b»n>^ 
sdf, iml'mpectally the skin, for he knew that he could seH pitoM 
ol h: to a arighboring tribe who sridom catch bearded seals, for 
nmaMviis artides of vriue. Accmdini^' he secretly cut the aninal 
Vp, gave out the story that he had killed only a smaH seal, and{dei||RP 
bh wife to secreey ; but the story leaked out as such stmies wH. 
P«^ cane to and todk away from him both the aldn and Hi 
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eyesight 4MA iB iOKrtlMr ye«r Ik tnKilb^ tML Slofeo tlisii iKii 
poor miaeci^ |Mta« IukI Imbb hlbd'K^ « dunge iqimi the OBIIih 
mumty. K%ttt it imk sww to fo with tliose who did widbed things ; 
■ni KMte he fek sore that 1 was a good man, neverthdkas to Imow 
Us atai^ would do me no harm, and he wished 1 wouM pass it on to 
others, warning them to avoid sdfish ways. 

I had never heard this tale before, but Natkudak told me latar 
he had heard it from the Eddnm we had been with the prevunis 


summ^. After this occurrence, whaierver we told that we had 
vidted this parlteular village, we wore always asked whether we had 
aara tim blind man, and then the stmy would be repeated to us, 
exactly as the blind man had told it, to Olustrate how punidunent 
comes to those who break the law. 

Ibe blind man and his companions told us that we had come 
ashore just in the right place for b^inning our overland joum^ 
across the mountains to the foot of Prince Albert Sound, for farther 
to the west the mountains are high and difficult to cross, and farther 
to the east we would have had a longer distance to go as well as a 
more difficult road. Rifd^t oppodte where we now were, they said, 
was the pass they used oace every few years when they had occa* 
aicHi to go to trade for copper with the Prince Albot Sound people. 

Theoommodities which they carry on these trading jeuruieys, th^y 
t(dd us, woe tent poles, deds, ready-made bows, uid the materials 
Ite arrows, as wdl as now and thmi a stone pot vs a stone laia^ wUdh 
tSiey had secured from tlw UtkasHcrnKgimut. I inquired also where 
got the wood to trade, and they said that some of it they dither 
indeed up themselves on journeys to Cape Bedey or purdiased from 
^ Cape Bead^ Eskimo; but that the bed ^ it, and espedally thd 
tent pdes and the matmal lor bows, the^r j|ot wl^ now and dien a 
family vi Bi# tiffi>e remit on a smnmmr Ipit to Great Bear lake. 
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k '''In wcsdB, it was 
a lutf or tibioe feet tut ^ pwoed kwci, and just big 

{<x a nffii to on«d tim>u|^ k <» ^ ItHus. Ibe bouse was 
dome. -m as ooMde aa^"llieE#' wm lao ralteta. ' 

sod% stidcB,' or anytMiig dse' but tbam . 
1 aalEed tbis question with special lalaWpa: 
ci eoQstructii^f stone houses used by the lisdhnilk^ 
for in lodandic stone houses tod oltaa ll 
ai|Sibi|i| to ffll in the chinks between tibe stones. On the beadb 
bdO are any ntunber of flat and angular pieces of rod^ and of 
thaa t'OiM iBtfsd^ tiie bouse had been buik. One could not tdi teijf 
wdl abcsit its dimensicnni because of the mass of snow ooverhq; it» 
but it seamed to be not ova aev&i feet high, and very prtkeMy 
had an o>val floor with transverse diameters no greater than five bgr 
sevto feet. 

After pboti^aphing this house as well as the circuinstances would 
admit, we proceeded to follow Natkosiak and found that Im had 
killed two caribou, one of which I gave as a present to the Esk im o 
while we made use of most of the other.. 

Our course in crossing Victoria Island from ^mpson Bay, near 
the mouth of Forsyth Bay, was 310° Magnetic, so nearly as the for- 
mation of tim land dUowed. The elevation gets greater and greater 
oenabHiplly aa mie goes north until one gets within five or ax mflm 
oi the iihMie of Frame Albert Sound, where there is an abrupt descent 
tiv'aea f;-. 

mW on tins croatini^ which, by the way, is the first 

oroasmg % it white man ei any part of Victmia Island, a good many 
inqxntanoe which are best indicated cm the n»p^ 
while tropipi^ikiMhca^ There 

is a ia|Mp||^ tibe weatem end of which was aem fink ^ Sk 
Johii^lpillllpfaqa^ parly in lfi26 from across Odphin and thihm 

nevertheless named by Rae ia 18S1 on ^ . 
jcnirmk^4i|||^ eoaat. These mountiuns (the Ocdvifie 

hi the low strl^ where we crossed the 
land, but to oj^anderaWe bright and cme 
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]p«a]c li fii|)eda% oooai^^ As«n»4MliMiti£iBafmMy Ed^ 
-nune for it ve caOed it Mount ]^uapa)i, In bonor df Dr, Hemm C. 
Bumpus, diieetor of the Ammcaa Museum of Natural Hifltoiyt 
udM> had been the first man to take an active intiKest in the pea^ 
motion of our expedition. 

We had had many oj^rtunitiea to observe the migralimiB of 
caribou, but never a better one than now ; or perhaps a better 
oi putting it may be that the phenomenon had never inqpcessed 
me so much. There were no tremendous herds such as tiboee windh 
bad pa&sed oru* camp in October of the previous year, which led me 
to speculate on the why and wherefore of the fundamental difference 
<rf that miration from this one. I can never for a long time rmnain 
of the same mind as to the reason for the almost unbelievable mass' 
ing of animals shown by such a herd as the Dease River one of 1910, 
described in a former chapter. If some one dbe were to advance 
the theory' I am about to present, I should no doubt immedatdiy see 
more than one way of demolishing it, but still we didl set it dovm 
here. 

It is a fact known to us through the statements of the Eskimo, 
as well as deducible on a priori grounds, that the caribou in Vic- 
toria Island begin to move south when the approach of autumn 
changes the conditions of the food. Many of them consequently 
reach the sea on the south ade of the island b^ore the ice is thick 
enough to afford them a bridge to the mainland. Aco(»din^y they 
crowd up on the south shore waitii^; for the chance to cross, the 
niunbers each day being augmented by the arrival of fresh bands bmn 
the north, whose feeding ground has been farther bade <nt the isiuid. 
EventuaUy, in case of a late fall, you would have all the caribou 
of the entire island massed in a few places, either where die feeding 
was good or where a point jutted out to the south. Thm M so(m 
as a night or two of bard frost bridges the sea over, the enliie vast 
army moves across. 

Ibe chief flaw in this argument is that the caribou diat pasaed 
us in October did not seem to be, as a matter of bet, the liltte Mnd 
of cuibou as those which we later killed <ni ^^ctoriahdattd^ hut rather 
a larger variety and darker. The Vitoria Idaad eaifbou seemed 
chiefly of the kuid which we bad killed in earibr AfUil east of the 
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Ciafffwndbi it is pidb«bte> tberefore, <lisr viule em 
gt 0 it‘' 4 l 9 i» the oecaaeace of oertidii fsenia idh«t oimre south, 

It^eslK hot the of the pardcuhur heed tdkkh JStMMBd 

IJieise in Ocsiobtf, 1910. Sooie cuises may haira hiol]^ 
th*”« together ia the land unhdmUted eitba* by Eskiiiio or Bidiaoi 
hhkht lies liotwem Conmatioa Gulf aiid%orton River. 

, the migrathm now, it cemdsted of innamerable snuiS 

hands. There were seldom less than three caribou and never mote 
then forty. They were diicfly cows, but there were also young biitti 
and a few old ones, although I do not think the proportion of dd Mb 
in Victoria Isbnd in summer can be nearly as high as it b betwemi 
Dismal Lake mid Great Bear Lake, for the woods northeast d Bear 
Lake ate literally full of than in summor. 

These buids seemed in general to be heading ^teen or tweaty 
dcfrees more to die east than we were, and therefore grew fetw and 
fewer as we proceeded north diagonally across their line d march, 
for comparativdly few caribou cross Dolphin and Union l^xmts west 
of Lbttm and Sutton Isbnds. They traveled with speed riighdy 
less than ours (we were making about two and a half miles per hour). 
'IRmy w<ndd occasionaliy feed for a few minutes and even lie down for 
an hour or two, hut when they traveled they sometimes moved at 
a trot, although more commonly at a brisk walk. Somedmes they 
traveled in rins^e 6ie, especially in the rare places where the snow 
was deep ; often, if the Mid was brge, they would travel in four w 
five columns. Animab that got our wind were considerably friiht^* 
.ened thereby, hut bdbaved with fair uniformity. When they winded 
us, they usuaQy ran ahead in the direction in which they had been 
going. A few, however, turned back or ran off before the wind and 
some came up to inspect us, aj^roaching to within two hundred 
yards in many cases and now and then to less than a hundred. 

Tl^ «ld*t of the animab that eame up frc»n leeward and the smell 
of those travding to windward our dogs continually excited, 
SO dmt we made better progress thim usual. At first the d(^ wme 
etfer lot la dumoe to pursue the earibou, hut after a day or two 
^bey beoBiBe so imBd to the aijpeacance «rf caribou near them that they 
eventual got ov« tibeir desire to break away from the sled and 
start out im a hunt of diiir nam. 
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'm tiltit: w)^QrtuBi8tdt}>' k ifae i 
wy neftr us they w«» (&«o% tommiB the 

to {dictograph, wen never nuKh neiiw 

litiA « handled yurds, and the lev BU^shote I toeh ol them dMMT 
0^ w{Mn pmnts. Idy films were not too ilmndoat, acileiirt^^ 
tee liradbiu to make any ddays foe a ]diot»fi!a|i}i ol im Mud 
viudt Is so oamOKMi as the cariboo, and of iriddi ve had BUMUr 
M iviqiajy taken scMQtific spedmens (skins with antlos, bofoei^ 
and aHosai«mariB)> ahidb would be moch moie vahudde thii|; 
ploiliipaidis. 

’’PUMm the oariboo travel in solid masses tbtQr dk> not Hand « 
man at all, rither ^ right of him or the uieH, but these bondi wale 
as wuy as oariboo ordinarily are. Nevertbriess We ioond it quii^ 
aife not to bothm* with hauling any meat along With oa When li 
came tinm to ptch camp In the evening, one ol us wadd M 
tent and do t^ cotddng (for which on this trip we used M 
stove and some kmosene given us by Captain Bmnaid), ts4 |tee^^ 
WKNtld aboot a caribou and skin it. Then after so]^ We wedd 
fetdh home to camp miou|^ meat for the <k>gs and ounelvea for the 
evening and the morning meal and cany wirii us only thirty or ftniy 
pounds, wiudh would give us supper the fdlowing day, but notldi^ 
for breakfttst the next morning should we fail to get caribou. TUs 
did not mean wasting much meat, for we bad {odted up an extra dog 
and xiow had a team of seven. Betweao the seven of tiiem arid the 
two of us we got away in two meds with a hundred pounds of meat,' 
iMIi is the larger part d a caribou. 

htay 12tk we reached Prince Albnt Soimd at a point wfanro thi 
<iu»t8 Mw a ooDsiHcuous peninsula jutting out ftom ^ south dbcwe 
jmH east of the middle of the sound. Hus, it turned out, is not i 
f i wdrow ds at all, but a long and luorow iriand known to the EriMo 
aa Waliiraiuk. For the last day or two caribou had nUt been st|^{ 
aiiiiiesous--‘tlMy w«e evidaitly heading nxne to the eart of M 
sound. Aooor&g^ we kilted two, instead of the usual ms^ ^ 
a hnd that came to Wallindi^ Isteod that evenhif. 

SMU liopoiBit In jdQing nxne than two, iw we ooidd not have hadWf ' 
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appmABtk 1110 fliiv fite 4o Ib'lftie' iUftffA ^ «m nAi^ 
expes^m^ i It tuiood oat tlMl tlieta 
houacolftll. We* I okI» of ooHCM^ Wen l3ie rained 
at Cape Bddegr, wludb Mi ovor dhrd&qpi, but Hum had been 
the hoosei of tHKleni fKm hidf a doKeo or UKoe dySereat tribes, 
while ttoned out to be tlMs <»ie tribe of the 

and they were not ill it home rither, fm* later on we visited an* 
other viUage of tibee houses of the same people, and a third village 
of four houses we never saw at all. 

Some of the other tribes visited had a special intoest m that 
they had nev«r before been seen by white men, either ritey or thrir 
ancestors; these had an interest of their own in bring *the one 
tribe which have oftener than others been visited by white moou 
It was the last of the tribes to be visited by us, and it was therrime 
especially interesting to me that we should come upon them on ^e 
13th of May, which was the anniversary of our discovery of the 
Cape Bejdey Eridmo of the year before. 

Wben we approached the village and were about two miles south 
of it we came to a groiq> of three men who bad been sealing in (fil- 
ferent places but who had converged and come to meet os. Ihey 
were a Bttle timid at first. They seemed to be surprised not so mu<h 
by4M fact that we wwe white men, for this they recognized at 
flB^but b^y our ooraiag fiom the southeast, from the country, as 
th^ said, whom th^ kaow of no one except their friends, the Pu^ 
lirgnuut, who worn now and then in the habit cd arriving by the same 
route as onrs, and at this seasoncl the year, for purposes of trade. 
1h(^ were to see us, kuwevm', and assured us that we would be 
wrieome in toe vffluge. 

When we got wfihia aboiit half a mfle of toe houses, our com- 
panions began to iwjtomiideaite with their fellows in the viU^ by 
the use of one of fifcrtr Iwr mmatldes of rign language in mdstenoe 
among tome IbAteo. The sii^ consist in one member <rf aa 
a|ieaadyip^fi% fUBaing t few yards to one side of skd and 
stogph^ Hbtedog »mm the trail until he is as may 
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yards on the otha* side and stopping again. b repeated 

several times and signiBes that hnendly stiligeni tm'" eoming. 
This sort of signaling, they told us, is never done by the strangers 
themsdves, but always by local people who have joined tbe party of 
the strangers, just as these three pe(^>le had joined ont% 

Tbe sign was quickly understood in the village, which in its 
entirety' came running to meet us, — men, women, children, and 
about half the dogs, while the other half that hiqq)ened to be teth- 
ered howled loudly and plaintively. It was a crowd that I later 
estimated at considerably over two hundred. The village was large, 
and as each came from his own house and some were fleeter of foot 
than others, they did not come upon us in a crowd, but it was only 
a few minutes until we were completely surrounded so that further 
pix^press was impossible. Most if not all of them shouted, talked 
loudly, and ran holding their arms higher than their heads, opening 
and closing their hands continually to show they carried no weapon, 
and saying, “You need not be afraid of us,” “We have no knives,” 
“ We are glad you have come,” and things of that sort. 

We had been stopped too far away from the village to suit us, 
and after I had pointed this out to one man he jumped on ti|p of 
our sled and shouted to the men to give us an opening so that we could 
get nearer to the %illage and have a chance to pitch camp. This 
was done with the greatest good will, but our dogs were so excite<^ 
that they refused to pull, upon which some one suggested that we 
unhitch them, for there were plenty of people around for pullin^ur 
sled. The dogs were accordingly unhitched and used their ffir^k. 
opportunity to get into fights with the local dogs, adding their pwwls 
and snarls to the shouting and cheering of the i>eople as they tumul- 
tuously pushed and hauled our sled up to the village. 

This was perhaps the most vociferous welcome we had ever 
received. What with dogs barking and howling and people laugh- 
ing and talking it was difficult to make oneself understood. We 
were immediately asked whether we desired to put up a snow-house, 
in which case they offered to build one for us ; but we had our own 
tent ai^ the season of the year had now come when a tent is pref- 
erable to a snow-house. So we preferred to pitch it as we ordinarily 
did. Some of the dwellings of the people themselves were still of 
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ni <mi00i^ wad a letw fanolka wcxe Uvoig in naribou skin 

One <if tbe first things we learned here was something which 
{hanged mur pbrns lor the sumraw cmnplerilidty. We were tdd that 
tlKte irem no peo^e on Banks Island in smomer. Our inloriBBatt 
Ihemsdres, th<^ said, had spent the winter -there at various pdais 
im the southeast coast b^w^een what we identified as De Sidis 
Bay and Nelson Head, and were the only people who did live way- 
wheie <m Banks Island. Ihey had all left there in what we under- 
stood to be the latter part of March, and were now bound for the 
eastward.. The majority intended to ascend the River Ki^loryuak, 
which flows into the east end of Prince Albert Sound, and rises neai 
center of the island. Another river, th^ told us, the Ekalluk- 
' idso rises near the center of the island, but flows east into whal 
we identified as Albert Edward Bay. Up this river would come to 
meet them the tribe of the Ekalluktogmiut, who hunt on Dease 
Strait in winter, but who frequent the same caribou hunting-grounds 
in summer as do the Prince Albert Sound people, partly on account 
of the caribou, but also for trading purposes. 

These were the people whom Lieutenant Gotfred Hansen of 
Amundsen’s expedition found in Dease Strait on his journey to Wo- 
^ toria Island and whom he misidentified as the Coppermine River 
Eskimo. His account of how he identified them as the Coppermine 
ffiver people is naive and deserves quoting: — 

^ ‘’WhgD we came up to each other he (one of the Eskimo) said 
something about ‘ ^nermiun Innuit,’ the name of his tribe. I un- 
derstood that, because I idready knew the name, and I reidied 
that we were ‘Kabluna,’ or white men. Then we embraced and 
rubbed our cheeks together. When you are in Rome you must 
do as Rome does. He was my friend for the two days that we 
remained there, and during that time he certainly thought I under- 
stood evoiytiiiing he said, merdy because I had said that we were 
‘KriUteuh' adiw he mentioned the name of his race, but qf omtm I 
Si mt mdmitand a mrd. As our Norwegian-Eskimo language was 
ni no ihm to us, we oouid not get any hfonmtion about the land 
fifftiieriiiead, and any convemtion wlnrik had adefinite object had 
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It » trUM^ M l^itoMQt I^msflQ soys, llwt tdiere an 
very far fsam tbe Ckipperraine who are calM the Kil&fcsiBiiat. jUlS 
fsct pfompts ft <%rmioD. Central ^Mca ftras afl fl m j ^ 

Igr muamm tribes, periu^ tiie smallest ami least 


id wbidii are the Nimatapuut. Northwest of them five vm »|pf 
kagmiut, south of them five the Noatapaiut, east of Ibem fiff m 
Kangwueipiitit — all these far nune hiqwrtftDt tdbaa aadi tH|p 
than the Nunati^iiuut. But for some reason **'“ ^ 

mint” was api^ed by various distant peoples to all #n «awky p 
copied by dl rile above-named and numerous other tribto Hw wan 
it semns to have happened is this : If you approach bam fibl iOtdi 
CH* rile southwest at Kotzebue Sound and ask any one, **Who a» 
the peo{de that live northeast from you ?” the answer woadi ha 
"First come the Kuvugmiut, then oome the Niqiaktopiiilt, thd 
the Noatamiut and beyond them Itae tite Nunatagmini,” hi othffi 


words the peojde oi Kotzebue Sound knew these tribesj, aod^lha lari 
tribe they knew was the Nunatapuut, and they knew the nwiai 
of none beyond, so that apimmching from the southwest the inlop 
mation ahraysmidedbysayiBg^B^ond them five tbe Nunatapsiut.” 
jlSmilariy should you come to the mouth of the CdriUe River and aric, 
“Who are the tribes that live southwest from you?” the answei 
would be, “First come the Killirgmiut, then the Kapudfitpalilti 
thoi the Kangianerpaiut, and beyond them live the NwUUagmikd.*' 
In the CoKille River you would hear notliing about the tribal wi(il% 
had been enumerated to you at Kotzebue Sound, for tbayl&C1lm*io 
wdl known to the Colville people, and their infonmatioQ Would end 
with tbe phrase, “beyond them live the Nunataputit,” iMailiM 
riiey occtqiy the divide of land and on the other side of the divide 
everything was mystorious. The pneral result was that the impes- 
rion gabud ground along the sea.>coast that aD the people wh^o oeco* 
pied the intmior were called Nunatagmiut, although it is a *y|tff*fT hi 
fact that when you once poMtrate the interior, while 30 $ 
real Ni m a t a grora t you find that they are few ooDqMMid 
ritode an not Nanataginiut. 11m whtde inlaid 
Alai^ riifii bacame known to tbe coast paofda h^rm 




m €SofMiiitkfi"€^. Tbe people -who kimt 
^jia|ii& <it Victdcil JUbuid, <00-^ Lady FrwkSn Pdat, 
Ifke Sj|&bi»nuttt {oaBed akoi and most ooranKmb^, NagyuktoganittL 
are as a jmatter o(f lut knowii m fd&4ere aiud song to the MadDOi* 
&e ilNr Eskimo, and they seem to have been amiladly known to 
jliHtodsen*S iOng Wliiiam Idaod Eskimo, while the nmm tsi 


ton 0&ni» e^nelly large or huger tribes are unknown. = 

Now the Ekalluktogmiut, whom lieutenant Hansen saw, live aoUto 
east from the Coppermine that in all probability all the tn3>e8 moito 
than a hundred miles west of them, or in other words all the tt!%to 
between Kent Peninsula and the Coppermine, would by them be 
grouped under one name. It is not conceivable that any tribe 
except the Elllinermiut proper would have designated thmnsrives 
as KHlinermiut, but it is also unlikely riiat the EkallukU^gmiut 
would introduce themselves as Ekalluktf^miut. 'Die Rkaftaktog- 
miut would be far more likely to inquire about the KHKnermiot, as 
the Klllinermiut might about the Ekalluktogmiut. Any one familiar 
with Eskimo customs will know that it is the last thing that an 
Erimno is fikdiy to do to repeat the name of his own tribe. He is 
much ramie likely to volunteer unasked the infonoarion riiat such 
and such a tribe lives next beyond him, or to ask of the stranger, “Do 
' you briong to Sui(h-<and> 3 uch a tribe ?” or, “Have you been visiring 
that tribe t “ Alter all, that is our own way. We sridmn have oeoa* 
sion, if we are stay-at-homes, unless we happen to litre in tomid; 


oraij;gSJ»«xplain to any one our own nationality, wl^ tlihriktikto 
ahty of every fcni^Tier who comra within our sphoe c^ obaer9Nl^^|s 
a matter oi iutoest and is continuaily on the tip oi our tongue, 
the nuui to whom lieutmiant Hansen listoied pronounced the name 
of KSiMtorittt, among a thraasand other ncm-understandshb wrads 
wlhh Wcriso prtmounoed, cannot be lodced upon as provii^thathe 
wtoA KBffiBenaliiltotira^ anyintoarionof saying that he was. 

Mow ikriy he was givmg lieutenant Hansen informatkm abcmt a 
distaiit tidie oe tnquirhif of him as to his knowledge erf that tr8>e. 
Peri|i||n.^ ^ a rathm' complicated and loigthy digies- 
~ ma needed esplmiation erf why it is 
aw to preme to hall a primitive peofrfe bp* U 
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lAift MiHig the Ek«iaktogmiut of Aifaeit Edimd Bay 
lip 'VW mmxag the Cc^permine Eskimo. 

Qmi of the first things I did at the village of 1 |hi IMiiee A&eit 
SomMi jMide was to inquire about their knowledge of wi^ men. 
Hiia group is not only the most prosperous as well as the most numen* 
ous of 1 ^ the G>pper Eskimo, but they are also remarkaMe for the 
M^ient thw seasonal migrations and for their consequently grOftter 
aMOBUt of information in regard to their ovm country and other 
: oenntri^ and their general broad-mindedness. With them as with 
' us, exteotive travels have had their important effect upon the mental 
outlook and the character of the people. I found therefore that 
they were familiar not only with the presence of the exploring vessels 
to the west of their country during the time of the Franklin Search, 
and with the location of the Bay Merty^ and the abandonmmit ci 
hrCSate’s ship there, but they idso knew about King VOliam Island 
far to the east, and about the frequent visits of white men to -it, and 
they even had information about the distant island of North Devon, 
as we could tell not only by the geographic description they gave of 
the country, but also by their reporting correctly the name of the 
people who inhabit it, the Tununirohirmiut, which is also the name 
recorded by Dr. Franz Boas and others from information gathered . 
in Land and dsewhere in the east. 

Bil^anst ranarkable of all was the variety of countries they 
aefB w^.tltrir own eyes. During the middle of winter th ey occ ^^ 
the SBudB^Mtem coast of Banks Mand from De Salts Bay toNdson 
Send, niid it has always been so in the past so htr as they know. 
^ year they start east, and towards the middle of 

Mxyf am we ccmld tdU from our present experience, they get to the 
esateni end of Prince Albert Sound. On the Sound they sidit into 
miliMiB pwfties. A few go nwtb to hunt, between the Sound and 
llBifto Inlet; in some years a few go south to meet the Eddmo df 
Point l^liams, halfway between the Sound and D<d|diin and Union 
Straits. A ccmriderabfe nmnber go southeast to meet tiie p<di|de | 
of iSmpson Bay (the Puipliigmntt), and a conaderable numbm ilin ' 
flo nonilMast from the aorih^ eornor of the Sonad dbq«il||r 
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«Qd to f4, from the copper" ootoiop# 4»e,'. ' 
sialdiig of imi^einents for their own use aod for sale 
tti^. The largest body of all goes east, as we have already 
wkl, to meet the peoj^e of Alb«t Edward Bay (the Ekalluktogmiut) 
pear the stater el Vlctwa bfamd. Bu^iaoat years two or three 
. deds vSI dctoch titeiaselves from die main bod^^ ip T^moe Albert 
Sean^ hnmy ent ahead of the others up the Ka{d<»yiuh JRii^ imd' 
4lpal fee I fe aB d E t A Biver to Albert Edward Bay, a^ thtaoepn^' 
across the Straits to the Aiuagmiut, who mhaUt the coast 
ndghb(»ribood of Ogden Bay, where th^ abandcm todr slecfaC hat. 
attnuner has ovmtalcta them, and proceed soith wito padc-dag^, 
,m, peopfe tiiemsdyes also carrying packs, until they reach 
shoras oi Bade River, udiere the Back River people, known to them 
as toe Haningayopniut, nutoe rafts of their kayaks and ferry total to 
the south shore of toe stream. Resuming their overland travel, they 
eventuaBy reach Hanbury’s Arldlinik River in its wooded sectom, 
prdiaUy ear^ in August. The chief object of this journey has been 
to get wood and wooden srtides of all kinds, which they obtain partiy 
by tattogc toe toees and shaping the wood to thdr own desires, and 
putty by bartta in exchange for copper implements and such thing * 
item toe Eskimo of the Arkilinik, whom toey caH the Paffirgmii^ 
they told me, had two or three families el their pebple 
ilHi white men on the Arkilinik, and thdr desca^ition at the 
party .made (dear that it was Hanbury's in 1903, for thdr 
account ceiaesdes quite with his. Further, they knew the names 
erf all of t)is memltav of Hanbury’s party, and although those of the 
toree white men were not recognizaUe, the names of those Eskimo 
whom Hanbuiy names as his eosipankms are identical m his book and 
in the account given by the Vietorta Idanders. They name also 
several Eskimo whom Hanbuiy does not name (for Hanbmy 
nowhere pves the entire roll of his party), including Panningaiyak, 
toe daughter of Atangalak (whom Hanbuiy calls Utungesteh and 
whom Anmndaen speaks of as Atangala) . There was only tae man 
in iVince Albert. J^nd (nmned HitkcMlI:) when we wtoe toeee of 
tomnitoo h«i T}»ototai,besaid,badsoinecrf^totai 

died sb» and acims tesie imw jiving ancing other tribes. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


W E stayed three days in this, the largest village of the Copper 
Eskimo. On account of the number of individuals 
gathered together, their social life tended a little more to 
complexity than was the case in any of the other districts, but still 
it can hardly be said that there was a semblance of government. 
Certain individuals apj>eared, however, to have a preponderating in* 
fluence, based apparently on individual prowess and to some extent 
on their records as travelers. The men who had been down in the 
vicinity of Chesterfield Inlet, and who had visited numerous tribes 
other than those with which the tribe as a whole comes in contact, 
were apparently looked up to for that reason. 

One of the more prominent men was named Kitirkolak. He gave 
me varied information about distant sections of Victoria Island, but 
told me that if I wanted to be really w^ell informed I must visit his 
father, Pamiungittok, who lived in the next village to the westward 
and who was the only man now- living of those wdio hid Ss^n Collin- 
son in Walker Bay (1852). Kitirkolak volunteered to guide us to 
his father's village, and on the evening of May 15th he accompanied 
us west along the trail by which the party had come trx^m Banks 
Island. In sixteen or so miles of travel we c*amc to a village of the 
twenty-seven deserted snow-houses which had up to a week before 
accommodated the party we had just left. At the outskirts of the 
village w'ere three houses still occupied by Pamiungittok, his son, 
Aluoak, and his son-in-law, Hitkoak, with their families. 

Before leaving the large village we had purchased a complete 
ethnological collection of hunting implements, clothing, cooking 
gear, and household utensils, with all of which our sled was now 
heavily loaded for its journey to our base at Langton Bay. We 
therefore added at this last village practically nothing to our material 
collection (for we could carry no more), but we did add considerably 
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to oui stock of information, for Pamiungittok knew many things and 
was ready to tell all he knew. Perhaps I could make a clearer sum- 
mary by re-writing the information secured from him, but it seems 
possible that the reader may be interested to see the way in which I 
made hasty note of the new information given me at this village. 
I will therefore set down here a few pages from my diary without 
editing, but merely adding in brackets what appears necessary to 
make the meaning intelligible. Matter inclosed in ordinary paren- 
thesis marks is as it appears in the diary. 

There are two reasons for the brevity and fragmentary character 
of mj^ diary entries at this ixTipd : one that time was always scarce, 
and the other that writing-paper was even scarcer than time; for 
the one diary book in which all my entries had to be made was so 
nearly run to its close that ever>i:hing had to he written in an almost 
microscopic hand, in many cases over fifteen hundred words to a page 
of eight inches by nine. 

Tuesday, May 10, [Taking] cephalic measurements, etc. Cari- 
bou are crossing here [going] north but not in such numbers as farther 
east. This village — three tents [standing at one edge of a deserted 
snowhouse village] which once housed the whole tribe. [This village] 
seems about in the middle of the Sound from north to south (but 
farther west tlian middle probably?). Two families of the tribe 
seem to have hunted bears on the point south of the Sound [Cape 
Baring] but the rest [were in] Banks Island last winter. Those in 
Banks Lsiagd found no whale [carcasses] “this year*’ [w’^hich implies 
they usually find them], but those on Cape Baring found one with the 
meat mostly gone but tlie head bone [baleen] still there — the bears 
had eaten all the meat. When the wind blows either east or west 
[there is] open water at Nelson Head and off southwest Victoria 
Island as well. 

Pammngittok tells: He was about 8 years old when [in 1852] 
he visited Collinson^s ship [in Walker Bay] with his father. The 
white men W'ere excellent people and paid well for water boots, etc. 
They threw away much valuable stuff which the people picked up. 
At that time there were numerous people beyond [north of] Minto 
Inlet. He has never heard more than one name for these people — 
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Ugyugligmiut. He has heard that they attacked a ship (what ihip ?) 
and killed some white men. The white men then shot them down 
with guns and killed the last one. This he has heard ; what he knows 
is that there are no people now beyond Minto Inlet — they are all 
dead, for one reason or another. Of the Minto Inlet people (Kan- 
hiiymatjiagmiut or Na|>eragvigmiut) there are now only four families, 
though they were once numerous, and one of these four families is 
really a Prince Albert Sound family moved over [to Minto Inlet]. 

There were numerous people once resident in Banks Island sum- 
mers, and on the ice near it winters. These are all dead — sc)me of 
hunger in (or near) Banks Island and the last party on the ice of the 
mouth of Prince Albert Sound — these last died because they had 
no food for their stomachs and because they had no oil [for fuel] to 
make water with/’ There are many stone housCvS here and there*, 
chiefly between the Sound and Minto Inlet. These were not built 
by ^Uhe forefathers of our countrymen,” but by the tiirrmrai [spirits] 
long ago. 

The Prince All>ert Sound people never heard from the Efcalluk- 
togmiut whom they see most summers, of ships being lost [Franklin's] 
or of white men starving on the east c*oast of Metoria Island. (Pa- 
miungittok's son, Kitirkulak. will make inquiries for rne next summer 
of the Ekalluktogmiut [with regard to the loss of Franklin's ships].) 
He has never heard of any white men having Eskimo wives [or li\dng 
in any part of Victoria Island — this question I asked with refertmee 
to the blond traits of many members of tliis tribe]. It is “ in the 
nature of E.skimo to have light hair and blue eyes ” told me, 
and all his countrymen agn^xJ with him]. 

Range of the Kangkirgynargmiut, In summer some of them (a 
few) hunt towards Minto Inlet ; some hunt southeast and meet the 
Puiblirgmiut ; most, however, hunt east and meet the Ekallugtogmiut 
and Ashiagmiut who live ”on the east coast of our country, which is 
not far from here overland, and good sledding because w^e go by the 
rivers.” Some join the Ekallugtogmiut for a time and with them 
visit the Arkilinik (near Baker Lake above the head of Chesterfield 
Inlet] ” where there are trees, and where the people have guns and 
white men’s clothes.” (Have seen many metal articles, one shirt, 
one red knit woollen hood, etc., brought from these trips.) They 
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never\met the Nagyuktogmiut. One man at least — Hitkoak — 
has been both to the Akilinik and to Umingmuktok. 

In the fall they [the Kanghirgyuargmiut] come to Prince Albert 
Sound and proceed to Banks Island where in winter they live chiefly 
on bears (some entirely; others partly on seals) off Nelson Head 
and east of it. When bear hunting they often see Cape Parry [on 
the mainland to the south]. Nelson Head can be seen from Parry 
only from tlie hill tops, and that rarely, and it is much higher than 
Parry, so they must hunt almost to the middle of the strait. 

They usually have houses on or by the shore when in Banks Is- 
land. They often see caribou but ‘*do not know how to hunt them 
in winter.” They know there are musk-oxen inland but they do not 
go after them. In spring they return to the Sound and soon scatter 
to the various hunting })Iaces. Those going to the Ekallugtogmiut 
are already on the way (intended starting the day after we came to 
the village and delayed for us). Those going north towards Minto 
do not leave the sea till ‘'the snow gets soft on the ice.” 

Wednesday^ May 17, Have given up going farther in direction of 
Banks Island , as there are no people that way. Started 3 : 30 p.m. 
heading for Cape. Back about true southwest. Camped 7: 30 p.m. 
to get chance to write up some of my briefer notes before the fillings-in 
are forgotten or misremembered. 

Game, No seals seen on top the ice — ugrug (bearded seals) are 
to be expected nearer land and seals are not up yet. Crossed about 
4(X) or 5(K) caribou tracks, f of them over a week old. Migration 
seems over, or at least there is a lull. Saw three bands of eight, seven, 
and three. The latter two Natkusiak tried but got shot at last only 
— three misses on the run at 2(X) yards. Ptarmigan seen every day, 
mostly (or all?) rock ptarmigan. Crows every day. No snow- 
buntings since leaving Walliraluk. Pist.[anee traveled] 12 [miles]. 

PamiungiUok telh: The Banks Island people used to be well off. 
They killed so many deer and [musk] oxen that their dried meat 
sometimes lasted the year round. They got to killing each other. 
One man killed had relatives in the Sound. For this reason (i.e, 
because of witchcraft practised by the dead man’s relatives in the 
Sound) food became scarce [in Banks Island] ; there were no seals 
for food or fuel and the people died of hunger — those that had not 
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been murdered in the feuds. Tins happened some fifteen yeirs ago 
— i.e. when Agleroittok [who is now^ about twenty-five] was a boy but 
[after] his two brothers [were] grown up. 

Pojruiation, In the village first \isite<l (May 13) there were 27 
dwellings. These w^ere on the average much larger than among other 
groups (because skins are more plentiful ?). In one house there 
were 9 persons and this was probably not tlie largest number. There 
were 41 married w'omen — none single — as I found out in giving 
one needle to each tattooed woman. I was told there w’ere many un- 
married men, and children seemed numerous. This village therefore 
had over 150 persons. That of May !(> had 11. There are 4 houses 
that we did not see — that have moved to shore about north of the 
May 16 village. Estimate these at 15. This gives 176 for Prince 
Albert Sound group [as a minimum estimate — the tnie number is 
probably higher.) There are four families in Minto Inlet, or about 
fifteen to tw^enty more ; [there are therefore] about 195 or 2(X) [j)eople] 
north of Cape Baring. The Ekalluktogmiut are about the same 
number as the Prince Albert Sound i>eople. There are said to be 
the Tununirohirmiut north or northeast ( ?) of the Ekalluktogmiut. 
(Ttimunirohirmiugok nunarn turnuani innuita)} I could get no 
idea of how many they are ; my informants are not even sure that 
they are on Victoria Island. These are said to have no bow’s and to 
dress only in seal. (They may Ik* a fabulous jx^ople though I think 
not.) Besides these groups there are the ix'ople from the Nagyuk- 
togmiut east, for whom I have no data. The west coast north of 
Minto Inlet and the north coast wdiere the .same [Princ'e Albert 
Sound] people .sometimes reach it (Collinson Inlet?) are .said unin- 
habited. Tills sea to the north is said not to thaw' all summer, but 
the coast has carilKiu and there are seals on the ice. People some- 
times reach it by sledding through rough countrjs ‘Mint when the 
snow is hard yet'' in a generally northern direction from the foot of 
Prince Albert Sound. 

Shamanvm. May 15 we missed our primus stove “needle'^ — 

* Tran^tion ; They are called “ the Pc*ople of the Hack Side (of the land) 
beeauae they are at the far end of (their) land (from the point of view of the 
rest of the people). In oth<jr word»: “People of the End of the Earth.** 

The name probably refers to the north end of Prinee of Wales Island. 
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it maji have been taken by someone or it may have got lost. A 
woman angatkuk [shaman], I-ku-tok [by name], offered to get it for 
us (by witchcraft) if I paid for the performance. This I refused to 
do unless it were a success — in which event I would give her a small 
file. That suited her, and the performance began. As Natkusiak 
understands them [the shamanistic performances] somewhat better 
than I, it was arranged he should act in my part and ^'say yes^' for 
me. There were alK)ut 15 persons in our tent and 50 or 60 outside 
listening. The woman got a free floor space about 1| by 3 feet in 
the middle of the tent, where she stood up. She began at first quietly, 
saying in an ordinary tone and manner that she would first look for 
the lost articles '‘apkuota'’ * — the ‘'road,'' I suppose, by which it 
was taken away when stolen. \Miere was it when it was stolen? 
In that box ? Wliere was the box ? In what part of the box was 
it ? Was she to find the thief ? Was she to get her spirit to find the 
‘^road^’ of the thief? (to 19 out of 20 at least of her questions the 
answer was ‘'yes’')- 

Most of her questions [the shaman] asked of me, but some she 
asked of others. Not only the person asked but half a dozen others 
would answer “yes” in chorus, or else [they answered] by other 
affirmatives and urgings to “go on,” “describe the thief,” etc. 

Gradually [the shaman] became more excited and little by little 
she narrowed her eyes till they were finally held closely shut. Then 
of a sudden she changed her tone of voice, evidently now trying to 
imitate an old man both by tone of speech and by hoarse laughing. 
She now aroiounced that she was so-and-so (the name escaped me 
— it was no doubt the name of the spirit that now ix)ssessed her). 
“ Ha, I see the road ! It did not go out by the tent door ; it went 
out by that corner of the tent ! (As a matter of fact, our visitors used 
to come and go under any but the back side of our tent.) She goes 
to the village ! It is not a man ; it is a woman. She has hidden the 
needle in her boot. She has on a pair of 'fancy' boots.” (Here 
followed a detailed description of [the thief's] costume, but as most 
women dress alike, no one coujd recognize the description.) 

[The listeners now commenced asking eager questions of the 
shaman.] “Tell us, is she old or young? Is she a big woman?” 

^ Apkuota « its path ; thoroughfare or channel by which it traveled. 



«te. [Boitihesorcemdltepton ssif sIwdidDotfae^ "•OlifUMrl 
'. «umot see deariy ; th^ is A eoming over oae. I Me <me 
, thing. She goes to a house a little east oi the mj^dUe ef tiw village. 
^T%ie audience:] ‘Which house? whidi housef^ It* hoMM Ins 
wiow walls and a tent roof (nine-tentha of <dl ^ iMMisai I n* 4) 
has a peaked tent roof (three-fourths of the hMises had) (an^tahot : 
'What sort of gear is outside the house ? Tell us and we Will wmt' 
nixe the house’). There is a bag full of clothes Iwd 

one or more). There is a seal spear ; there are two Mp* '| |pB aw (a 
common number — most hous^ had two famiMes). 1 CMMOt we 
nwre, the fog darkens. (Here she became more quiet. Aftw bcang 
possessed by the spirit she spoke in hoarse shrieks. By now die ima 
out of breath and tired.) I am now mysdf again, I am now ao 
longer so-and-so.” 

Of a sudden the shaman staggered as if to fall backwards, dmn 
regained herself and began to mutter rapidly and not hudh^^. It 
was now said she was possessed by a KablunaJc (turfinrok)} Thwe 
were ^iperently no real words in this muttering (t.e. no Eskimo or 
any other speech), but it was said she was now speaking Emblunat 
(white men’s) language. There were constant repetitions oi -»4ii, 
-la-tji, -ta-tji, etc., reminding one strongly of Athabaacan Indiim 
speech, and almost exactly like our Tannaumirk’s alleged iinitations 
of Loucheux talk. 

When all was done (about ten minutes of mutterings), the woman 
announced that the thief had left the village. She then assumed her 
natural voice and the performance was over. As two or4faree families 
had left that morning, starting east towards the bottom of the Sound, 
it was concluded one of the women [of those families] was the thief. 
A man oflfered to go get the napdle (from them]. No mie seemed to 
doubt he would get it. I offerod the man the file if be would go, aS 
the wmnan acknowledged she had failed to get the needle lor me. 
3ie was, however, to get some pay also if the man succeeded. Hm 
man was gone about six hours, and came back unsuccessful. With 
him came back tbe whole suspected party, ai^renHy to assert tbeir 
inimomice. 

A man angatkuk now offered to try. His perfbrmanoe oondsMi. 

* E^ablnnok - white nuw, Imopwa ; tum-nrak - spirit. 




Princ e Albert Soi nd Men and One Woman. 
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it conteineci except (glass) ahx^I bottkii. ^Riis be feared, and 
I had te take it out for him. Eeariag this waaeMnUmnd by thereat 
to be a agn of great wisdom. Noue el tlmm IcQovm enough tw 


and it was eofy ^ sv^entatund wi|dom of the Great Shaman tduit 
saw the iamiSous fieifl of thu tean^Muent thii^; that looked like ice 
but wasn’t]. He tlmn stuck his he^ into the box and kept it Ibeie 
three or four minutes, lifting and setting down the top sev««l 
meanwhile (his head all the time in the box). He finally mnerged aod 
announced be could not see the road by which the nee^e went. He 
said he had not been looking for the thief, merely for the “road” of 
the needle. 

General [Comment^. The Sound peojde are evidently the moRt; 
prosperous Eskimo we have seen; they are die most “travdied” 
and the best informed about their own country (Victoria Island) and 
its surroundings. While they have been to the Bay of Mmy on 
north Banks Island and west beyond Nelson Head on south Banks 
Iriai^ they do not seem any of them to have been across the {Dol- 
phin and Union] straits to the Akoliakattak summer hunting gnmmls 
{near Cape Bexley on the mainland], or to the sea anywhere on 
.south Victoria Island except among the Haneragmiut and Puiblir- 
miut. Those who have been to a little west of Uminmuktok have 
come from the east to it as risitors of the Ahiagmiut in most cases 
(Hanbmy’s Arctic Coast Huskies f). Hitkoak, about the most trav- 
elled of any, has been at the Bay of Mercy, well west of Ndson 
Head, to Umiiamikt o k and into Bathurst Inlet, and to the Arkilimk 
[near Chest^fidd Inlet]. He looks not over thirty-five. He says 
he' has ceased traveling, f<» he has seen “many places and none are 
so good as the [Prince Albert] Sornui country'.” He told us that he 
and some other families with him killed not a single seal last winto 
lived mi polar bears alone, lliey got seal oil to bum from others 
in trade Im bepur fat and meat. Honesty seems on a higher level 
am^M{ them tbio among any othm* people we have seen except the 
A lB H^ a k a tt af cBditf «rid Haneragoaiut. Their clothes are far the best, 
their , tmits the hugest. They use far more copper than any othm 
people — douiiHess because it i| more abtmdant [in their coimtiy]. 
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The Kc^uktogmiut [of the Coppermine River] are very ed^r for 
metal rods for the middle piece of the seal spear. They never make 
any of copper, no doubt because copper is too scarce. Their ice picks 
are small: their seal hole feelers are all of horn or iron. In the 
Sound [on the other hand] the copper ice picks are in some cases three- 
quarters by one and a quarter inch and fifteen inches long. Most 
seal spears have middle pieces of copper — the rest have iron [from 
M’Clure’s ship ?]. The seal hole feelers are most [of them] of copper. 
Some of their tent sticks are of local driftwood, some are round young 
spruce which they get from the Puiblirmiut who get them from our 
neighbors of last August. Some sleds come from Dease River; 
some from Cape Bexley, but in either case they have been bought of 
the Puiplirgmiut or the Ilaneragmiut. Their stone pots are said to 
be all from the Utkusiksialik or Kogluktualuk (Tree River). Some 
they got from the Puiplirgmiut by the road Xatkusiak and I came 
last week, some around the point [Cape Baring] from the Hanerag- 
miut by the road we are taking now. Their fire stones [iron pyrite 
for striking fire] are some from the Hat)eragmiut, some picked up in 
the mountains north of the Sound. The TOpper is ail from the 
mountains northeast of the bf)ttom of the Sound. Tliey say some 
[detached] pieces of pure copper [in those mountains] are as high as 
a man’s shoulder and as wide as high ; others pn>jcct out of the hill- 
side and are of unknown size. East of Prints AlWrt Sound [on the 
Kaglorymak River] they u.se willows chiefly for fuel in siunmer — 
these are four to five feet high in places. Heather [for fuel] is also 
abundant. The musk oxen are confined to the un})eoplcd sections of 
north and northeast Victoria Island and to Banks Island. They 
think there are a few deer in north Victoria Island in winter but none 
in south Victoria Island. The charms that starved the Banks Is- 
land people [see above] deprive<l that country- (s«.*a and land both) of 
food animals for a time, but these have gradually increased and are 
now numerous — Banks Island has again become a good country. 
Nevertheless people never hunt there summers. There is plenty 
driftwood i^otig the south shore of Prince Albert Sound, some along 
the north shore. There is plenty [drift]wood northwest of Nelson 
Head [Banks Island] and considerably east of it, but it is hard to 
find in winter. There are plenty of macu roots [polygonum biston- 
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tiim] * ^ the Peninsula between the Sound and Minto [Inlet] — ^ and 
elsewh^. Feo]de eat jdenty of them. Many good fishing places 
here and there, but they do not live to nearly such an extent on fish 
as do the E^kalluktogmiut, who eat fish all winter, as well as seal. 

SuperttUion. “Superstition” is perhaps more in evidence here 
than anywhere else. At the large village I could get no single individual 
to be photographed. An attempt to get a sample of “ auburn ” hair was 
futile and caused much [unfavorable] comment and suspidon. I tried 
first to trade someof my hair for it[a sample of the hair of aEuropean- 
looking Eskimo], then to buy it. There were continual requests that 1 
should next summer “think away” sickness from them and “think 
them” plenty game and good fortune. There have been requests of 
this sort at all villages, but nowhere so serious, insistent and often re- 
peated. Pamiungittok gave me a pair of breeches and an arrow to 
make me “think good” for his son who was sick — Agleroittok [is his 
name]. He asked repeatedly that I give him nothing in return, for he 
feared if I paid for the breeches I would not “ think good ” for his son. 
The blind man, Avranna, in Clouston Bay (there is also a blind man 
at Prince Albert village — old man — about 60) told us the reason 
of his blindness was that he had killed a large ugrug and when the 
people came wanting to cut it up he grudged to let them help them- 
selves, therefore he became blind. I could not make out if the grudg- 
ing of itself caused the blindness, or if some “doctor” [shaman] was 
angered by ft and made him blind — I believe the former. Nat- 
kusiak says it is no doubt true, for he knows of parallel cases in his 
own country. Usually there, however, it was this way ; some one 
committed a bad deed (grudged to give something, stole, etc.) in 
secret. The “doctor” would then so ordain “magically” that the 
guilty person would in some way suffer — then not only was the guilt 
punished but also people found out who was guilty {e.g, if an article 
had been stolen). 

At the first Nagyuktogmiut village in April some noise was heard 
outdide our snowhouse. Our visutors of the time decided it was our 

> These roots form on the mainland the chief food of the marmot and the 
(rizsly bear, both of which are absent from Victoria Island. All Eskimo 
known to me use this root as food — the Alaskans extensively, but the Vio- 
todans to a neglicible extent only. 



iMt ^ wt ifeni -'VnRii-'iislii jiiczMo 

i liiml m f ^ [fami^ fifei^} and {art%«^ started a dionliaf' 
\f i«)li|iM8t8aadi)raowntoiM<iiiidt(»^iiariM^^ 

‘|M«vide plenty aeali^ good weatiier, good iNMltli» |bn anil |iil|& of 
^ eipected duldxen, etc. As w wece landing 
request by all {wesent tbat m interoede tie tijlDpW# iMOtyro 
vonMai. Amait^ and .^laktdk (both young, tioi||d> 

Seeentty aaarrii^ — other two or three years) that they pdiit tssee 
difciien bora to them. At last village (May 16) 1 rtaid over a day 
to see if a few kad and cqnum {mUs would do Agloestloic «ny good 
t-be bad bad chronic diarrhoea since the summer 1908, ‘IRtty 
did aemn to do good, but they were not satisfied with tbat — ~ I must 
"pat” his stomadi before going. Hitkoak made for me and bound 
on me a charm sash (usual type) so that I ^ould ronember and 
"boq> thinking that his wife should have safe delivery of a healthy 
child ” — event about a month distant. 

Nl^niabk says the anffotkuk performances are very differrat here 
from [those amcmg] his people — he does not seem to think Victcma 
people are very powerful angatkuk [shamans] but has firm faith in ail* 
dm daims of his own people’s angalk%ik. 

Tlie woman’s performance [described above] was very rimilar to 
that of Ovayuak [a Mackenzie River shaman] in January, 1907. The 
Sound pecpie would not do cats’ cradles for me because it isnow in the 
kmg days — they play them only when sun is away — cf. Aladki^ 
kattagmiut as wdl as Ilsvinirk’s account of [oat’s cradle custimm in] 
Kotxdbue Sound. 

Na&unak Ufls: Some or ail children are tumurak [sfHrits] befoee 
birth. A few people can remember the things they knew uhen they 
were (iwenatally) tumnrak. These are powerful ongaihik and can tdl 
pet^ many things they must not do (i.e., [these abamans] impose 
taboos). He has known one such man. He, came as a fumarak 
along the coast from the east and north, following every curve of the 
coast, like other tumnrak of his class he was loolopg (at a uodwr 
through whom to be born. He found her at Prince of Wales. The 
man when he grew up could tell many wonderful things that he knew 
before incarnation. Anumg other things, he told that the rOasMi 
people don’t see tiiese tumnrak that are looking for mothenk^wt 
they igUmrtA tatdugmxiUuaguin (literally: travd thiiwi^ Of |iy* 
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does not loMiMr just how » — he 
_ ►' l iOlii ^ ' ^ apraMKHi. ‘'-PeriMiM it means t!^ ttavei 
inidirgroimid,” iieiays. He leanit in I^iaoe Albmt Sound [that iOiere 
are thercj soaiie SU^ who laaseoiliai^ thw pranatal existenoe. 



Fridev, Ifaf Sburtad 3:06 f*.x.‘ and camped 10:06 ffjf. 
Dist. 20hdles. IHbtf ioe is a little ros^h oa getting near ahOca aiMi 
[theeo « lew rndm of grotmd ioe on a^we. At caasqp iH lislw 
sfDootii to north and northeast as seen fitmn fifty foot devatioai, haft 
rOQf^er [ioe] diead of us. Our camp is at the farthest piwtthsthaa 
ever heap vitiUe to us — a cape at about a 20° anf^e of tile 
ooatt. Htmaenms sinaU fragments of wood [seen along the bewllt 
they ar^ good ^because they have been kept hxmi decay by lying 


(m a rocky beadi. Driftwood decays quickly on sandy bcadies]. 

The land so &r as I have made out everywhere west of WalUraluk 
Idand rises alntiptly from the beach line (in less thim « mfie) to a 
heq^t of 300 or 400 feet. There are plenty ravines but these ■do not 
give a serratednppearance to the skyline, whidi is about as even here 
as it is in the Melvill Mountains in Franklin Bay. N^u: Walliraluk, 
as near Langton Bay, there is a strip of 3 or 4 mile width of hilly low- 
land between sea and mountains. The rock in situ at camp (no solid 
edges exposed, but fiat chipped rock of all sizes and of <me kind 
chiefiy) is the same as Walliraluk Island [of which we tooJc spedmens 
— limestone). East of Walliraluk lowland widens and the foot of the 
Sound is everywhere low. This lowness extends across the entne 
island [from Prince Albert Sound to Albert Edward Bay], I undei^ 
stand, for it is all river valleys (the Kagloryuak and the Ekalluktok). 
The [Wollaston] peninsula (the people say, and it looks so too) is not 
practicalde for crossing by tied anywhere except near where we 
crossed it. In communicating with tire Hanerapniut winters they 
[the Sound people] always go west aroimd the pmnt [Cape Baring]. 

Caribou tracks as numerous as ever but mostly old. The hei^t 
of the m%ration here was probaUy the first week df Mey. Tracks 
aH [headini^ between nortii and northwest true. Renty fox tracks, 
one w<^ ftwwfcjv No bear [polar] tigos yet. A w<olv«ine was dwt 
(bow Hrww) od tibe ice of the sound (soiEDewhere west of ^wie are 

found peiqfie the <l|bar day) in the firing Ajyear ago. I got both the 
skin and tim plnlaaign facHira, etc., ftom thl man who shot it. {Thb 
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wolAwrine probably became lost; otherwise it seems unlikdy^a forest 
animal would go a hundred miles north of the true line.] 

Saturday, May SOlh. Started 1 : 10. Camped midni^t. Dist. 
25 miles. The ice became rough in^ore after travelling about ten 
miles to-day. At one time we lost three-quarters of hour malting 
with axes a road to get inshore of a 40 yd. strip of l»oken ioe. [Seen] 
from a 50 ft. elevation [on shore] it seemed that outside of a half-mile 
belt along shore the ice is fairly smooth north across the sound, though 
here and there small strips rough ice [appear]. [There was a] snow 
haze however so we could not see far. From “land sky” ‘ ahead it 
seems we are nearing Cape Baring — the land sky curves south a 
little west of us. Tide cracks very numerous along shore. May 18tb 
we crossed two tide cracks about four miles apart running perpen- 
dicular to the land, or north and south. These were about three feet 
[wide] and showed no pressure ice — looked like new cracks. Just 
east of Cape Back we crossed the third similar crack. 

[Driftjwood everywhere when we approach close enough to see, 
but small pieces only. Have not seen one as large as four feet long. 
At camp the largest piece we found would go well in a kitchen stove. 
There is in sight perhaps a cord of wood for say 3 or 4 miles of beach, 
but no doubt the snow hides | of what there is. 

The land has in general an even skyline, though in places rounded 
hills show. Towards camp time [we passed] some precipices (of 
stratified limestone?). Elevation of skyline about 100 feet } mile 
to i mile from beach. Beach partly gravel, partly slate — cloven 
and somewhat waterwom (limestone f). 

Caribou tracks fewer — three or four dozen ail day, the last five 
or six just before camping. I fancy if they come to the coast here 
the rough ice turns them back [from crossing the Sound]. One 
ugrug, but weather not suited to their being out. Two cranes 

> When clouds of a uniform color hang low there is reflected in them a map 
ot the earth below them. Snow-free land and open water are shown in black 
on the clouds ; the pure white sea ice appears in white, and land covered 
with snow soiled by blown sand, etc., is reflected darker than the sea but 
lighter than snowless land. This sky map is of the greatest use to sledge 
travelers always, and especially in crossing wide bays from headland to 
headland ; where the landmarks themselves are below the horizon their po^ 
sftkm is accuratdy indicated by their reflection in the clouds. 
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flying east high over the coastline. Cold, doudy, [wind] N W 20 
hour] and a little snow [falling] all day. 


Seeing tibe white men at Point Barrow living in frame houses 
would of itsiif have been sufBcient to induce the Eskimo to do like* 
wise, for the white men are well-to-do and powerful, and therefore 
become leaders of fashion in the matter of houses as in other things. 
The Eskimo have not had the means to build houses as well con- 
structed as those of the white men, and even had they had the houses 
they would not have had the resources to keep them supplied with 
fuel, for coal is naturally expensive. 

But the pernicious practice of building frame houses has had more 
than the passive encouragement of the resident whites. Active 
steps have been taken by various well-meaning persons to try to get 
the Eskimo to quit what the white men consider their “ native hovels" 
in favor of the frame house. It is the natural tendency of the thought- 
less white to assume that his ways are the best ways. Even the 
Department of Education has not been guiltless, for officers in Wash- 
ington have issued,' presumably on the basis of their experience of the 
climate of Virginia and Maryland, instructions to the school teachers 
in Alaska to encourage the Eskimo in general to adopt white men's 
ways. My friend Mr. J. E. Sinclair, who for a year taught the 
government school on Wainwright Inlet, told me that he had spedfic 
instructions to encourage the Esldmo to dig coal in the coal mine 
there with the double idea that they might use the coal for heating 
their houses, and that they might earn money with which to buy 
flour to eat instead of the seal meat and walrus which was their or- 
dinary diet. It is hard for me personally to get the point of view of 
a man who thinks that coal mining is a more desirable occupation than 
seal hunting. It would be a safe bet that he himself has never either 
hunted seal or dug coal. 

But during the last few years there has fortunately come a change, 
largely, I believe, through the influence of Mr. Lopp and Mr. Evans, 
the present superintendent and assistant superintendent of the gov- 
ernment schools of northern Alaska, who are men of considerable 
experience in the country, and who have come to see clearly that the 
^_jrhite-man style of frame house is one of the most serious evils which 
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«l fceart will wish Mr. fivwas success m his eutes|piise f jbirt Mssy me 
:«ailef9tands the JBsktmo will fe«r that success w® 

if at all. Rw the frame house has unfortunately hieMOli; 
Iwfcioaable. It is not easy to cair own people to refrain from oer- 
taoi Mints — of <fress, for instance — on ground tiuit tihi^ are 

tadksfdti^i NdtM wii it be easy to get the Eskimo to amid the 
frame house cm the ground that it is dangerous to life. My experi- 
ence ol the Eskimo is that they are evm more inclined than tlm white 
mee toeat> wear, utd use things cm the ground that th^ ate expensive 
ami laaliionable rather than cm the ground that they ate excehent in 
tibemsdvea. 
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PkiaNce Albekt Souxu — Spkin'u House, Sled, a.vd Doos. 



CHAPTER ''XrX 

iTlIi we had said good4»y to tibese the last Eddoia 
we saw in Victoria Island. As menritmed abo^, 
camp lay a little west of the middle of Prince Albert 
Sooild. it must have been nearly two months since th^ 

started sledges on the eastward journey from their 

winter nunthug district on the southeast shore of Banks Island, 
they were stffl livii^ chiefly on supplies of polar bear meat brought 
wRfa them; but the time had come for them to start the caribou 
hunt. Some of their friends had already moved into tire mountains 
to the north tihtat separate Prince Albert Sound from Minto Inlet, 
and it was the intention of these last three families with whom we 
had been vi«ting to follow them northward the day after our de- 
parture. As a matter of fact they would have g(Hie even sooner 
had it not been for our visit. 

I think it was Cape Back for which we headed on leaving the 
Eskimo village. The charts were not very accurate hiae, any more 
tluUD anywhere else in the Arctic, and it is only the most conspicuous 
pmnts tiiat one can certainly identify. After traveling tm about 
four hours we camped to give me a chuice to enter in my diary more 
hiBy the varied infonnatbn of whidi I had taken only hasty notes 
duril^ ; our Stay with the pec^. 

In something like twelve miles of toavd this day we must have 
CKiBsed at least five hundred caribou tra<^, but most of them were 
over a week old. The general direction h> which the trails led auks 
approijjnateiy northwest. We saw only three bands of right, seven, 
and three a r toris req>ectiveiy. All of ^em were too wild to aUoir 
St a dose althnngh Natkusiah fired two or three vnia 

shots ct Wol the ho^Ms; W# saw no smds either. It wHs as yet 
ioo ttaiy fsf the eomnxm seal (fittida) tobl^wsr on cd the 
and the beaided sei^ frefaeat in general briy die neiihhmliood vd 
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land. We expected that to-monow on our approach to Imd we 
should see some of them. 

Our sled was so heavily loaded with the ethnological specimens 
purchased and the geological ones pidced up on Victoria Island 
that it was impossible for us to haul much meat with us. Our 
second day therefore found us nearly out of food, when, according 
to expectations, on approaching within about seven miles of Cape 
Back we saw a bearded seal lying beside a tide crack out of 
which it had hauled itself. It was an especially wakeful animal and 
it took Natkusiak over two hours to make a successful approadi. 

As ndther the dogs nor ourselves had had quite enough to eat in the 
morning, we camped near where the animal was killed and allowed 
the dogs to gorge themselves. 

From Cape Back until we rounded Cape Baring we had rougher 
ice than we were used to and our heavy and bulky load made 
the going somewhat difficult. Here and there we were forced 
to use an axe which we had along with us for the purpose of road- 
making, and it sometimes took us an hour to make fifteen or twenty 
yards. Between Cape Baring and what the Admiralty chart calls 
“Cape Kendall” the ice was also rough, and moreover the weather 
was so thick with falling snow and fog that we could seldom see more 
than a few hundred yards. 

When we reached “Cape Kendall” we had come to the point 
from which our traverse of the western end of Dolphin and Union 
Straits had to be begun. Following the coast around toward Point 
Williams might have been the safer thing to do at this season of the 
year, for spring was approaching and the ice in the open sea could 
be expected to break up with a strong wind at any time and to 
float to the westward, carrying us off with it. But following the 
coast any farther was very much out of the way, and besides, I had a 
special reason for wanting to cross the Straits just at their western 
end where the charts place “Clerk Island.” On our way east along 
the coast of the mainland the year before we had kept a keen look- 
out for Clerk Island, but had failed to see it. According to the ac- 
count of its discoverer, Sir John Richardson, it is a good-sized island 
lying not more than twelve miles off the mainland shore. It lu^pa 
pens that on this part of the mainland the Melvill It(fountain»M^ 
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are nfar the coast, and it had therefore been an easy thing for me 
a few himdred feet into their slopes for the purpose of sweep- 
ing the sea ice with my glasses. The weather on this portion of our 
eastward journey had fortunately been clear, and although the 
mountains of Victoria Island itself, sixty miles away, were clearly 
visible, there was no sign of Clerk Island, although under the con- 
ditions of visibility which we had I should have been able to see an 
Eskimo camp had it been no farther offshore than Richardson 
describes Clerk Island as being. I had for a year been fairly 
clear in my mind that Clerk Island did not exist, and I was anxious 
to put the matter beyond doubt by crossing now in a direct line 
from ‘‘Cape KendalF’ to Point Tinney, which should take us across 
the site of Clerk Island. 

As the common seals were not yet out, we decided that if we took 
to the ice of the Straits with our sled empty of meat (as it already 
was, for we had finished all we had taken with us of the seal killed 
two days before), we should probably starve, for none but common 
seals could be expected an>"thing over five miles from shore. We 
were sailing so close to the wind in the matter of provisions, on ac- 
count of the weight of our load, that any untoward circumstance 
such as bad weather w^as sure to bring us to grief. It happened here 
that the weather remained unfavorable, cloudy, and with snow 
squalls. We camped for two days without being able to secure 
anything to eat. Of course we knew the tide was bound to turn 
soon, and the matter caused us no anxiety except that the season 
was advancing and each day the crossing of the Straits would become 
more and more dangerous. 

The third day dawned bright and clear and by nine o’clock in the 
morning the snow was thawing all around us. This was the first 
thaw we had seen in Victoria Island, although on the south shore of 
Coronation Gulf the thaws had already begun when we left the 
Teddy Bear three weeks before. With the coming out of the sun 
the seals came out also and Natkusiak and I soon had one each. 
By the middle of the afternoon (May 26 ) we were on the road to 
the mainland heading direct for Point Tinney and taking our course 
from a conspicuous mountain on the mainland which we knew from 
* the year before. 
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It is posenUe nunre than half a century aftor the event and Imig 
tHet the deatii the distinguished exploren-naturalist who fiisKkl;, 
scribed the mainland shore of Dolphin and Union Struts, to read hb 
psytdtolc^, to an extent, as though the man himself were with us, 
by comparing his printed account with the facts. He was evidently 
rigorously truthful in matters of fact, but “conservative” in his 
judgments. If he says the formation is red sandstone, one may be 
sure it is sandstone, and red ; if he were to say he measured a stratum 
and foimd it ten feet thick, I should feel sure it was ten feet thick ; 
but if he says he estimated the stratum at ten feet, I should feel sure it 
was more than ten feet, and anything from fifteen to forty feet in 
all probability. That is "conservatism” — to Iw sure you always 
underestimate everjlhing. In cros.sing Dolphin and l^nion Straits 
we had one of the many striking examples of this that have wme to 
our notice. Richardson estimates the height of the Mehnll Moun- 
tains on the mainland at almut five hundrcsl feet. We could see 
them from Victoria Island to the vicinity of Point Deas<? Thomj)- 
son, though we stood on the sea i<‘e. In other words, the higher 
sections of the mountains must he from to 2()(K) feet high. 

During our stay at “ Cape Kendall " we found that it was not a cape 
at all but an island. This surprist^*! me not so very greatly, for while 
the Admiralty charts of this region are goo<l enoiigli to sail by, one 
is accustomed to finding them unreliable in the details of the coast. 
Indeed they cannot well be anything else, for most of them are made 
from ships of great draft standing a long way ofTshore. From the 
masthead of such a ship even in clear weather there is much difficulty 
in seeing the true character of the coast line, and bad weather of 
course makes this imfro.ssible. 

The interesting thing about our discovery that “ Cape Kendall " 
is an island is not that we di.scoverwl it, but the fact that Dr. John 
Rae had discovered it long before, as I have since Icarnerl from con- 
sulting his contribution to \^)1. 22 of the Proemlings of the Royal 
Geographical .Society. In his excellent journey in he had found 
here an island which he had name<l Bell Island, and lie had located it 
correctly off the mouth of a bay which in reality exi.sts exactly as he 
portrays it on his sketch map. Collin.son, when he .sailed past this? 
point a year or two later, made olxv^rvations to the effect thatr - 
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ajy^oach he found it to be a part of the mainland and he therefore 
"^struck put the name of Bell Island and called it Cape Kendall/’ and 
his '"correction” was adopted by the makers of the Admiralty charts. 
We camped at the spot for several days and hunted seals all around 
the island and found it to be shaped as Dr. Rae indicates in his charts 
to be located with reference to the bay exactly as he locates it, and 
to be separated from the mainland by a fairly deep channel, as is 
shown by the presence everywhere of ice cakes, which must draw at 
least twelve or fifteen feet of water. 

This is but one of the many instances of which I am aware that 
show the excellence of the work of John Rae, a man exact and truth- 
ful and in his methods of travel a generation ahead of his time, for 
while his countrymen were still using the (in many ways absurd) 
methods of travel wdiich handicapped them so greatly and led to so 
much needless suffering and to so many deplorable tragedies, he had 
put into effect the only sound principle of the traveler — that of doing 
in Rome as the Romans do, which in the Arctic means using methods 
of travel which the forces of evolution have taught to the dwellers 
of icy lands, instead of methods which men, some of them in- 
genious and energetic, have evolved from their inner consciousness 
and from the limited experience of half a dozen years. 

It is a striking thing that John Rae wintered in Repulse Bay, using 
only the food and fuel wliich nature has provided at Repulse Bay, 
and that he did this within a decade of the time when Sir John Frank- 
lin’s entire company of able-bodied Englishmen, equippyed quite as 
well as Rae’s party, starvcnl helplessly and died to the last man in a 
country as well supplied with food and fuel as w’as that where Rae 
spent his winter in comfort. That the c*ountry where Franklin’s 
men starved is sufficiently provided wdth means of subsistence is 
shown by the fact that it w^as peopled by Eskimo both before and 
after that great tragedy. At the very time when these Englishmen 
were dying of hunger there were living all about them Eskimo 
families who were taking care of their aged and bringing up their 
children in comparative plenty, unaided by the rifles and other 
excellent implements which the Englishmen had in abundance. 

. When we parted with Dr. Anderson and Captain Bernard I had 
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be prodbi^ only by three wedcs ta a mmith of thaws. The 
tide enndttotd^ at this seasmi of the year diould in ^ neiild'^tkaw 
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m widths had near the mainland less than sixty milea south hacn 
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seemed to be a fodl numth earlier m the mainland than <» Victoiia 
vifatandi.' 

^^]lfhluptour cxmrsefor Point Thm^, guided sdU hy our oom^iicit- 
008 mountain, for we were foctuimte enovi^h to have dear weather 
the way. We were still twelve or fifteen miles off the mainland shore 
and just pasdi^ the mouth of the Crocker River when in one ol our 
dbort hato we heard a noise as of the rustlmg of wind among leaves 
aiMdw soar <d a waterfiffi made funt through distance. I tooh 
the aniss to be made by the rushing waters of Crocker River, but 
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whens it hr foeated dNHts,~'but had we continued our 
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course for Point Tinney we should have saved a day of extra 
travel. 

It turned out that these last twelve miles or so before reaching 
shore were a very difficult stretch to negotiate. The nearer we got 
to land the more water there was on the ice and the deeper were the 
channels through which it was running towards the tide cracks by 
which it joined the water of the sea. Many of these channels were 
eighteen inches or even two feet in depth, and here and there actual 
holes had appeared in the ice so that we had to be careful to see 
that neither ourselves nor our sled and dogs went through to the 
bottom. 

Perhaps three miles from shore we w vrv stoi)pi*d by a lead about 
twenty feet wide. It was clear now that Xatkusiak had been mistaken 
and that the noise we heard was really the noise of Crocker Riv^er. 
It is probable that had we kept our course for Point Tinney we should 
not have Ix'cn confronttnl at landing with so wide a lead as this was, 
for the fresh water brought dfiwn from inland by (^rocker Ri\w had 
evidently contributed much to the decay of the ice in the immediate 
\icinity. In fact the mud l)rought down by the river was scatterejd 
all over the ico, and this had much a<*celeratwl the thawing. The point 
at which we were trying to land was four or five miles west of the 
mouth of Crocker River. 

A tw’enty-f(X)t lead is of course far too w ide to cross in the ordinary 
way, but before de\ising extraordinary means we scoutefl a mile or so 
east and w^st along the lead to see if there we re no narrow places, or 
else loose ice cakes one of which we could us(* for a raft in crossing. 
There w^as no sign of either. To the eastward the lead naturally got 
wider and wdder tow’ard.s the mouth of tin* river ; to the westw^ard it 
maintained its width, and its courst* ran through such rough pressure 
ice that to follow it with a sled was out of the question. 

The lead was full of seals. We first thought of shooting two or 
three of them, .skinning them, inflating the skins, and using them for 
floats to carry the sled across the lead ™ a thing w hi(h Eskimo often 
do (such an inflated sealskin has the buoyaney of afx>ut three hundreil 
pounds). We had, however, been wiling knee-deep through water 
for ten or twelve hours and were cold, tired, and sh^epy, and impatiant 
of any delay such as would have been caused by the killing and sign- 
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ning of several seals. Besides, the wind was beginning to blow from 
oflfshore and there was no means of telling that delay would not be 
disastrous. At this season of the year a strong land wind may drive 
all the ice away from shore and break it up into small cakes — just 
what Natkusiak had supposed was happening when we first heard the 
noise of Crocker River. 

We had with us a ten-gallon galvanized iron screw-topped tank 
which had originally contained alcohol for the preservation of zoolog- 
ical specimens, but which we had for a year used in our sledge travel 
as a receptacle for blubber for our dogs and lamps. Captain Bernard 
of the Teddy Bear had given us a five-gallon kerosene tin and a brass 
water-bottle which we had used for carrying drinking water. What 
kerosene there w^as left in the tin we emptied into a teapot and a tin 
dish we had with us ; then we closed tightly the alcohol tin and the 
water-bottle and lashed them to the frame of our sled w^hich we had 
previously nailed. With a shovel for a paddle we pushed the sledge 
into the water and I got aboard it to paddle across. As a measure of 
precaution we took care, before launching the sled into the water, to 
fasten a rope to it for Natkusiak to hold so that in case the buoyancy 
proved insufficient he would at least be able to haul me back to the 
ice again. 

The floating power of the sledge fitted with the tin cans proved 
to be just so much that it settled till the water was up to my waist 
as I sat on the sled. Paddling it was slow work, and much to the 
surprise of both of us it kept settling gradually until I was nearly 
up to my arms in the water, and it became evident that our contriv- 
ance was going to sink. This seemed to me to controvert the laws of 
nature, but nevertheless I told Natkusiak to pull the sled back again. 
When we got the sled up on the ice, it turned out that the alcohol 
can had half filled with water. Two years before we had cached it 
with its contents of alcohol near the tip of Cape Parry, and on our re- 
turn a few months after leaving it we found it empty and lying on 
its side. We had taken it for granted that a p)olar bear had upset it 
and that the alcohol had leaked out through the screw top, and al- 
though since then we had used it for a year as a blubber receptacle, 
we^ had never noticed t:he fact that there was in the bottom of it a 
round hole a quarter of an inch in diameter through which the water 
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had of course rushed in to fill the can as soon as we had pushed the 
sledge*raft into the water. 

We emptied the can, blocked up the hole, launched the sledge 
again, and this time 1 was able to paddle it all the way across the lea 
without getting any deeper than the waist into the water. When 
I was once across, it was a simple matter by the use of a rope to pull 
the sledge backwards and for^’ards across the lead and in that way 
to ferry all our gear safely over in a dozen or so loads of fifty pounds 
each. Next to the last came the dogs, for it was freezing rather hard, 
and we did not care to make the poor animals swim. Last of all 
Natkusiak himself was hauled over. Half an hour later we were 
safely ashore on the mainland of the continent of North America 
and had built a roaring driftwood fire. For the time being our 
troubles were over. 



CHAPTER XX 


D uring the two or three weeks that followed our crossing 
south from Victoria Island, our progress westward along 
the mainland coast was slow on account of frequent 
troubles in getting around the open spaces in the sea ice created 
by the mouths of small rivers, each of which was bringing its 
quota of warm inland water to help thaw out the sea. We had now 
and then to make a considerable detour to seaward through rough ice 
to avoid these river deltas. We lived during this time entirely on 
seals ; for the grizzly bears, which had been numerous here a month 
earlier in the season the year before, had now all moved inland. The 
small seals were out in numbers, basking on the ice. Although 
white men agree in general in preferring the flesh of the bearded to 
that of the small seal, my tastes are in that matter, as in most other 
things, with the Eskimo, so we shot only common seals, though the 
bearded variety were also abundant. 

I neglected to say that on our w^ay from Bell Island across the 
Straits to Point Tinney Natkusiak killed a polar bear which was the 
largest animal of its kind I have ever happened to see, although 
not quite so large as others the skins of which I have seen among 
the Eskimo. I measured it with a common string, for my tape did 
not happen to be c^onvenient at the moment, and then of course I 
lost the string before the measurements got recorded. I suppK>se 
the animal would have weighed in the neighborhood of eight hundred 
pounds. According to our custom we carried with us only about two 
days^ supply of this bear meat. This was our only change in diet from 
the time we left the Victoria Island Eskimo, May 17th, until about 
a month later, when we shot some sea gulls near Cape Lyon. Other- 
wise we lived entirely on seals. 

One of the first things we did on landing near Crocker River was 
to* climb a hill several hundred feet high to have another look for 
Clerk Island. As was the case a year previous, we had clear weather 
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•a4 iiM) lafauad idately eDCM^, iMit <1^ 
id C^dk Isfaud, dtidh abotild. According to tJie dutri, hnye kin 
tM^ween ^ wad Victoria Island and less than kdl as far df. Every 
five m eiidrt miles <»■ so on the way west from this point I had 
another vain lode to seaward. Clearly the island was not diere. 

In this connection it is worth noting that Ridiardaon hims(d d&i 
not see the idand on his second voyage through the Straits in 1848, 
nor did Ccdlinson see it when he passed that way aboard th»£Mi*> 
priae. X told Captain Bernard, when I viated him in Cimmatkin 
Gulf, d my suspicions in the matter and I learned ktm' tiiat the 
following August (1911) he and Dr. Anderson cruised badeward and 
f(HWud over the site without discovering even a sign d a shod 
or sand bank. On the other hand I have spoken with Ammcaa 
whalemen who say they have seen the island. Captain S* F. 
d the steam whaler Belvedere is sure not only that be has serai it blit 
that it is in the location where the chart puts it. But 1 haws also 
learned since that Captain Amundsen in the Ojoa, in 1908, sailed near 
the supposed location of the island, if not quite ovev it, without 
seeing any rign of it. " . 

We found on landing every indication that had been on 

the mainland over a month. Dr. Richardson remarks in his "Arctic 
Search Expedition ” that there is a month’s difference in the season 
between the mouth of the Mackenzie and the eastern end of Ddphin 
and Union Straits. My own experience of tWo different years goes 
to confirm this observation, and also to show that the dividing line 
between the colder and warmer districts is more sharply drawn than 
would have been suspected. In other words, althou^ Crookra 
River may be considered to be at the western end of the Stnuta, 
nevertheless the difference in season between it and the eastern end 
of the Straits is nearly as great as Richardson assigns fmr the differraos 
between Mackenzie River and their eastern end. The same dilktu 
enoe holds between the mouth of the Cixxknr Bivra and the south* 
west corner of Victoria Island, as we have already rranaiked. Thera 
rae probably few other places on the earth’s surface where it is possdde 
by traveling sixty miles south, without changing from nne altitude 
to a lower one, to pass from winter into summer in a day. W« 
kdt Bdl Idand on May 2fith, wbidi was the date of ^ Erat dMMr 




The Paut that went to Waste because our Party was too Small to Eat or 
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cl ^ l^ liist place, as we cofid |n«t^ M 

tfae cmw and ice. We lanited on tlie mainland at 
CMhMr River May 29th, to find neuly all ol the snow gone and the 
sMii^ » ovety way at leart Bell hdand. 

Ute groand was now hare (d snow whcne omythii^ had heoa 
eoveied ni& it as we journeyed east thd* y&a hdom. Hiis was my 
oi^KHtunity to find out what traces of human halutation there were 
on tile land. Unfortonatdy I could not do this tiuHougfaly, for thme 
were only two <d us, which is the minimum number for suooesslidly 
manning a sledge m roo^ ice. There should never be less than 
three in a sledging party, so that two can travel ahead with the tied 
and the third can be free to bunt, whether it be for game or for scien- 
tMc evidences of one sort or another. At our landing at Crocker 
River, however, we found the remains of ancient dwellings which 
were, so far as we could tell without excavating them, of the same 
type as those around Cape Parry. 

Apropos of the statement implied in the previous paragra{di, 
that did >iot stop to excavate these interesting ruins, it is wortii 
pclDiing out that the conditions under which excavation can be done 
ka Ar^ic are different from those that prevail in any othw part 
of the wofifi. Had the climate been a more southerly one, we might 
hive probeJ each mound or ruin the day we discovered it, for it woidd 
not have taken long to dig at least a narrow trench down to the 
bottom of one of the ruins. Such things cannot be done in tiie 
North, where the frost is never but a few inches below the surface. 
To do in the Arctic regions archeeological excavating of any accoimt 
one should commence immediately after the spring warmth arrives, 
by taking off the grass sward from the entire surface of the nun to 
be excavated. This will mean removing only two or three indies 
at first, but that leaves a blade surface upon which the sun can work 
rapidly. The result wifi be that on each ordinary summer day 
a layer of earth will thaw out at least two or three inches thick. No 
ercavation of great d^th am be accompiitiied within a few days, for 
each three or four inch layer of thaw^ ground has to be rmnoved 
bdore the sun gets a good chance to thaw out anotbor layer. "IMs 
isi|lw mily possible meth^, and it will be wen that k does not toad 
itadf to a eamial dippii^ into the i»dbk|DS ol every mmind om 
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i'jliito ^ ^ couMl oto cr»» tlie i|i«|r m$ tiuM tomn 
i^lBterveDed,aiHltlieo ««toould toaiiiiitotoibiiearC»pe|^^ 
lk$ mikmohi^ work whidi would he4> so matotoSy to diauge 
to an accompiiaiied {act what had been vp to now but the scieetific 
program <d toe expedition. 

On toe entire westward journey, whenevw we camped or went 
adiore for any reason, 1 always took long walks in toe search for 
arcfaieok^cal remains, leaving Natkusiak to do the cooking and 
can^ woik. The rrault was that we established toe fact that a 
continU(His chain of human habitations of the general western wood* 
and-earth type runs at least as far east as Crocker River, and we know 
no reaacm to suppose that it ends th«e abruptly. More prdmbly 
k win be found to extend to toe vicinity of Cape Krusenstern, al- 
tomi^ toe Dolphin and Union Struts peoide of the present day 
neteer make permanmit dwdlings of any kind, nor use anything that 
can be called a house, «Ecept toe snow house. The Cape Bexley 
people tdd us toat some of them were descended from peojde who 
bad lived farther akn^ tlie coast to the west beyond Crocker River, 
and who had dwelt in earth-and-wood houses. 1 am todined to 


think* howew, that mtoer the story is entordly untrustworthy or 
dw it is a very old one and has undergone com^erable dmnge, 
for th^ told us that those ancestors of theirs used to live in snow 
houses in toe winter time, “as all men do of course,” and that they 
fived in these earth-and-wood houses in the summer tone. 

That story seems to me essentially absurd on the face of it, for no 
Eddnm on the north coast of North Atn«rica ever lived in earth-and- 
wood houses in summer, or indeed in anything exo^t in tents, so far 
•8 1 know. It is the nature of toe Eskimo style of hoime toat it begins 
dripjmg in the spring as soon as the sun begins to thaw toe snow on 
tile roof, atMl must therefore be abandoned even beftwe the ground 
ubemsiliniW. The water forms in a puddSetm toefloor so that toe 
mterfor ef emy Iddnio house is like a little lake a& summer, and toe 
dwd^ la imdit for occupation until a week or two d! hard £met m 
toe automa baa sc^^dified everything, when peofle out gb li *^’ih 
adeee or pdo^ toop ovd ton aee^and cover toe floeu'itdlliiMIlfi^^ 




TuK ST(>I{V of a FoJiiiOTTKX TitAOKDY. 


The (m iHT l«‘ft this shnl on th<‘ shor** hrfcjro inhind in suiiimor, w(*i«ht<‘d 

it witii stonrs, iind ih‘V«t <‘:inu‘ l)a<'k to tako tht* stones off. Finally 
th(‘ shai (a)llai>se(l witli age. 











at leMt.' Qb iSm" ' 

'wiwdwi 'floors -are sonietkneB so oesMtrttetoi 
tiixm, but nevortbdeas tiboiolirooa^ 
t^^|^|j|ii|i itiiid drippiBS vikniovor it rauu, so the osseotiBl'iflict' >»• 
miuy^ii^libe .iiaiHiB Is ^sdbaMUtiifli ^'. aoBUMr 'tlaeui|^ 
Ibese no tekimaii to tbe aoodeco 

d»iWBfi!#^io north fliaatoHis. 

A ihiBigiof BOiias ethnoloipeal importance is that we foamd naoier* 
Ohs fragments of hedges all the way from Crockm’ Biver west, and 
they are all ^ the smtie type, whidb b the short Maidcuirie River' 
type, not the famg dedge now in use on Yictoria Iidand and Coro* 

nation Gulf and everywhere to tbe eastward to King WilHam Island 
snd lieyond. The lon^st of the runnem of these sledges were nevor 
nsc feet, while in the east they run from twelve feet to over twenty* 
Hib, of course, b not for the reason that timber b more abundant in 
the east and of greater size — driftwood b scarcer the farther east yon 
1^^^ The diort fledges are made in a district wh«e logs cd flzes 
up to eighty feet are found lying strewn tiudc along 

the beach. 

Dr. Richardson, in hb account of hb boat voyage past thb coast 
in 1848, concludes that whaling was not carried on systenutically 
farther east tiian Cape Lyon, and he justifies that bflief by the state- 
ment that villages of earth-and-wood houses are not found farthmr 
east than Cape Lyon. Standing well offshore generally, as he did 
in hb bMts, he of course had no means of telling certiunly that the 
v^lfiages did not extmid farther east. We found not only that they 
(^ estffind to ^ eastward of Cape Lyon, as above stated, but also 
ijflmtflm eridbnoe furnished by the bones ot whales scattered here nod 
.|dM9M along the beach, espedally in the neighborhood of some of the 
^.iiyned viflages, indicates that whaling was carried on. That, to* 
IC^felhHnrith the short fledge and the earth-and-wood house, cchuMM^ 
.;iifl|j|e papulation of the entire munland coast from Cape Fhny Oast, 
at least as Crocker Riv», with the Machenzie River people, 
lUpler than witib those of Coronation Golf. 

of CrodcCT River to Ln&gton Bay imd" beyond, tbe Melv^ 
.idnmst eveeypAme less thanleu mU^ from tiie coast 
a tibousw^iect in height, but esnt 



• 1 ^^ " uim‘-imm:mmWmm t' 

^lOmdker River they Me Im^ ilihuMl «mI mty Iw 

tie certain conapteuons high ped^ Wm d Ciodber l(|i«r 
’Ittloel^dni generally come down to the iiwter*s edge. From 1|»M 
IPUkA Heece the moontams run diagoiudly eouthwest towalda the 
soiitheeit ccHoer of Dandey Bay« leaving a eoo^tamtively hnv but 
hSly triangle of land running out to a tip at Cape Lyon, which is 
fiother from the mountains ptapet than any other pdint on ibe 
coast 


West of Point Dease Thompson we have one of the most pic- 
tOfesque sections of the long ooast line along which we were traveling, 
ahhoui^ the whole of it is varied and in many places striking. It 
is here that Sir John Richardson gives us a sketch of what be <wMa 
"Torso Rock” and of the natural bridge behind it. We reproducse 
his sketch here along with photographs of the same features to show 
that the pencil has certain advantages above the camera in the 
illustration of one’s travels, for it is impossible to select any positkm 
on sea or land from which the Torso Rock and the larger natmnd 
bridge can be seen both at once, althou|^ the smaller one, whiril ii 
about a hundred yards from the larger, can be seen from the iwt(^ 
borhood of Torso Rock. 


On the entire coast from Crocker River westward tiiMe is {denty 
of driftwood for fuel wherever there is a beach upon which the waves 
can lodge it. It is an interesting thing, though not quite so notice* 
dbie here as it is towards the Mackenzie and west of it, that the 
driftwood is always found in greater abundance and ex* 

duaivriy on westward-facing beaches. The explanation is of ootose 


aiaqde. “Low tides” occur with easterly winds and "hi|^ ridm" 
wfdl westerly ones. Consequently, if a stick is thrown idim by an 
eadMly wind the next westerly one will, with its higher level of 
float it oS again; while the westerly wind with its high tide 


lo%e the 4biftwood well above the reach of the most \doIeiit aaaMdr^ 
1^ — indeed the more violent the easterly gale the lower tlw 
The eaatoriy iraod can therefore never take away what the 
irind has brought. >' 

It is worth pointing out here, too, that the prevailing direct&iyill^ 
the trind in Dolphin and Union Straits and western Victoria wn 
infltiMioes the d^tribution of djiftwoodoptlie iAiM »a«^ !py|My ^j ^^ 









WITH fHi BUnfO SI? 

the&iidv«i. t!w prevailiag wkdi ait ^naiik- 
for reascm driftwood is found in some alMuidi|Bee 
oMt^^ iinatli shore of Prinoe Ubnt SeaBut Atthoea^ there is very 
lyilvhti dhe north diare. IMt m MsW from hearsay from the 
EdNbskSk lav we haWi not had ooeasicm ln|iiKSow the seiii^ shore tfa^ 
S0«N|d«iol|^MAra»<hiiw£^ Ik^faiastreiidi 

a itidkSi hut thatr was 

snow edWMli’diil» wood (d widdi the Eskimo had told ua. I 

It is also by hearsay that we know tiiat there is Mtlle Wood on HW 
southwest coast of Victoria Island from Bell Idand east to tMif 
Frankhn Point. We found a considerable straggling d nni^ S(iElta< 
on ^ beach near Forsythe Bay, at the foot of Simi»oa Bay, but 
nothing like the quantity which is found on the opposite ini|hdand 
coast everywhere from Lambert Island west. Even on the mainland 
eoast, however, large pieces of driftwood are rare east of Inman River. 

That driftwood is found on any of the coasts of Victoria Island 
and the narrow portions of Dolphin and Union Straits is due to the 
fact tiiat the Esidmo do not use wood for fuel. They consequaitly 
hw?e fw the present enough wood for their implements and for such 
articles as dedges. One of the effects of civilization will be that whcu 
they learn to use sheet4ron stoves they will in the course oi two or 
three years burn all the wood that centuries have stored on the beadb, 
exactly as the people in the vicinity of Point Barrow have done, and 
they will then, like the Point Barrow people, be under the neoess^y 
d imputing wood when they need it to make the things that they 
can now make out of driftwood which they find on the beadi. 

In paasmg Point Pierce the year before we had noticed nothing 
particular about it except the magnificent vertical cliff of stratified 
limestone, the finest of the entire Arctic eoast of America west of the 
Coppermine River. Now, on doser approach, we found that in the 
very tip of Point Pierce is one of the finest ship harb(»s, so far as we 
''ould judge, of the entire Arctic coast. Judging from the large cakes 
of drift ice which had floated in, there must be an entranee hue for 
’hipe d over twenty foot draft (very likely over forty), and thue is 
liem all winds. There is, faowevu^ an evidendy dragennis 
J'lX'W awsfe ruuDiag in a owrve convex to the shore from Point Piem 
^/Capelffl^. A i^pwhdiflC to rater the iomt Pierce haxbuduwhl 
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therefore keep well offshore until directly off the high-cut cliff which 
forms the point, and should then stand directly south, entering the 
harbor at right angles to the line of the coast, running between the 200- 
foot high-cut cliff of the point proper on the west and the 50-foot high 
knoll of basaltic rock to the east. ^Vhen we discovered this harbor, we 
were traveling along after midnight through a heavy rain and we were 
soaking wet, so that we felt disinclined to stop to measure the width 
of the entrance of the harbor or the dimensions of it; but I should 
say the entrance is over two hundred yards wide and there is room in 
the harbor for ten or more ships of the ordinary whaling vessel type. 

We had previously discovered other harbors, though apparently 
none as good as this — one of them behind a small island southwest 
of Liston and Sutton Islands. This harbor is so hard to find that I 
doubt if I myself could find it again in rough weather, for the island 
which nearly closes the little bay looks as if it were a part of the main- 
land until you are right in the channel which separates it from the 
coast. At Point Keats is another harbor, which might perhaps 
more properly be called a shelter. Point Keats is T-shaped, so 
that a ship can get shelter from any wind by merelj" rounding it 
when necessary. In neither of these two places did we have such 
conclusive e\’idence of deep water as we did at Point Pierce. In fact 
it is probable that the harbor southeast of Liston Island is shoal. 

Both at the Torso Rock and at various other points along the 
coast w'e had found gull rookeries chiefly inhabited by glaucous gulls, 
although there were also a few of the glaucous-winged and California 
gulls. The first really large rookery we came to was in the cliffs of 
Point Pierce, and there were others in the pillar rocks which in three 
places rise out of the reef that runs from Point Pierce to Cape Lyon. 
We w'ould not hav'e done so earlier in the season, but now we were 
so near home that we felt we could afford to use a few rifle cartridges 
in getting some gulls for a change of diet. At a more critical stage 
of our journey we should have followed our ordinary fwlicy of never 
using bullets for anything smaller than a seal or a wolf. 

Cape Lyon, better than any headland I have seen, deserves the 
name of a cape. With most capes it is difficult to tell just^h^ 
the tip of them is because you round them so gradually and 
seems to be no conspicuous sharp angle. Ibe angle of Cape Lyonv 
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as sharp as that of the Flatiron Building ; the direction of the cliff 
front turns more than a right angle in the space of a fathom or so. 
The sea is evidently very d6ep right up to the foot of the cliff. One 
of the most dfficult things we have ever done was to round Cape Lyon 
on the slanting ice ledge that was not in some places more than two 
yards wide between the cliff face and an open lead twenty feet in 
width. A pouring rain made the task not only more disagreeable but 
also more difficult, and the sled more than once barely missed sliding 
into the water. A few yards farther on, where the ledge had widened 
again so there was no longer danger of our sliding off into the water, 
the sledge upset. The load was so heavy and so high on the sled, and 
Natkusiak had been trying so hard to keep it from upsetting, that 
it fell on top of him and pinned him in the soft snow so completely 
that he could scarcely move a finger and would have been entirely 
unable to extricate himself without assistance. As it was it took 
what strength I had to lift the load enough to allow him to get from 
under it. The snow had been soft and no injury was done. 



CHAPTER XXI 

M ore than a year before, when I parted from Dr. Anderson 
near Langton Bay, I had asked him to make a cache for 
us in a little bight five miles south of Cape Lyon, in case 
we had not returned during the summer of 1910. Dr. Anderson 
and Ilavinirk had accordingly made the cache in October, 1910. 

It was on the morning of June 9tli that, soon after rounding 
Cape Lyon, we got to the site of this cache, to find that it had been 
torn down by polar bears. A rifle that had been left on an elevated 
platform constructed of driftwood on shore we found a hundred yards 
or so out on the sea ic^e. There had also been some bearded seal 
meat, but that the bears had naturally eaten. By a letter which I 
found here from Dr. Anderson it appeared that they had left for us, 
besides the meat and some blubber, fifty pounds of flour, fiv^e pounds 
of rice, two pK)unds of tea, one package of matches, a tin of salt, a sheet- 
iron stove and stove pipes, and some ammunition. The flour we 
found in several heaps on the ground where it had been scattered by 
the bear when he tore the bag open. We found a pile of rice at the 
bottom of a small rivulet ; the tea, tobacco, and matches were all wet, 
and the only things quite safe were the cartridges and the tin of salt. 
Of course Dr. Anderson had expected when he made the cache that 
we should come for all these things the winter of 1910-1911 ; had 
we done which we might have found everything in order. That 
we should come in winter was the whole idea of caching these stores, 
for in the summer we should of cour.se be in no straits for food. 

It is one of the admirable qualities of flour that water will not 
penetrate a pile of it, so that although it had been raining heavily 
and repeatedly for a month we found a little dry flour at the center 
of every heap and were able to make out of it some pancakes. We 
had been so long without salt that the desire for it was quite goijq, 
and I do not remember now whether we took the salt can or left it 
behind. 
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We tried at first to follow the shore around the foot of Damley 
Bay, for the bay has never been mapped and we were desirous of mak- 
ing a survey of it. We made a geographical discovery alm65t imme- 
diately, however, which was interesting in itself but prevented a fur- 
ther exploration of the bay, for there are two good-sized rivers that 
come into it from the southeast and they had brought down so much 
warm water that all the ice in the southeast corner of the bay was so 
eaten up with holes and cracks that sledging had become impossible. 
We were therefore forced to cross the bay, which was indeed the short- 
est and simplest thing to do. Here and there on our way across we 
found open leads, but in every case by following them for a few miles 
we found cakes of ice which had broken loose from one bank of the lead 
or the other, which were oblong in shape, and which had turned 
around so that their ends nearly or quite touched both sides of the 
lead. These gave us bridges on which to cross. Most of them were 
so uncertain, however, that we did not have the nerve to delay on them 
while the process of crossing was being photographed. The best 
I could do was to photograph one of the cakes just after we had 
crossed. 

Seals, like caribou, have certain favorite feeding grounds. The 
most remarkable place for bearded seals ever seen by us is the narrow 
portion of Dolphin and Union Straits east and west of Lambert 
Island, but the common seal (f(ptida) we never saw anywhere in such 
numbers as on Darnley Bay, Standing on the sea ice at one time, for 
instance, I counted over four hundred within a radius of three miles 
or so. Most of them had come up through open leads and were lying 
strung along their edges like strings of black beads, but here and there 
away from the course of any lead there were sprinkled broadcast 
others that had come up through their enlarged winter breathing- 
holes and were lying beside them. 

On June 16th, at the southwest corner of Darnley Bay, we left 
behind us all our geological specimens and everything we had with 
us which water and the animals would not be likely to destroy, and 
commenced the difficult undertaking of hauling the sledge loaded 
with Bftkimo skin clothing and other ethnological specimens of a 
perishable nature across the tw^enty miles or more of land that sepa- 
rated Darnley Bay from Langton Bay. Had we been a week or so 







' f m !iave ever becaa k 


"1 Hilt IN) wei»‘^ own^ a lake aJbaot ive 
IwMIwi after leWrioudly <lra|^ing the ttedge over a li^ lib 
h hiiiMlbfeii §iaet h%h aitd haB a nite iHiie iihal wpamtes it 
Irmk Bi^. We knew the iee was sat Mle, hut the hedging 

ImmI been so hard that Ibe staooth sorfaee of the lake was a freat 
te a ipHa t in iat; wadbendes. ifwedid notcrossthslake, wwlwdlwtoa 
good Btaoy mSea out cd oar way to round it, and we would have had 
. t |le leny in some place or other across more than one deep river. 

PtndKwater ice, whan it thaws in the spring, behaves a manner 
ftiitfhmentally diffoeat from sidt»water me. No doi^ #08 is n 
iUKtler of conunoa knowled^ phydcdsta tad a iMT^aMll^ 

hut it was first Inought fmoibly to my attentien 
gptBUt m die Ccq^ierraine River. In the qwhiv fradieta huge Modes 
of ioe had been left stranded on the bothmi lands of th« xiwer wefi 


is among mmm trees. I remember one mormng passing one at fibeMt" 
and notidiig that it was quite as high as I was myself. iaihadPihi 
whmi 1 returned over the same ground I was astonkhed to ftnd 
tho bowlder «d ice nusmng. A little search showed iBe> howwvw, a 
fiattencd-ontheapofciyst^ themalootoriBcMreiokngth. 

'lha whole calm had divided into separate oystals and afi of a snddoii 
thafwew d' ochesion had given way and the whole tiling hud aolM ' 
down into a loose i^. Later on fused to walk iq> to these stranded 
bowtiges of ioe and give them a smart blow witib a stick or soanethiBg. 

, |fc li^pmied now and then that one of thmn would crumble at a 
i ; such a heap as that into witi##m first big bowldm* 

^ MW M€gW0wWa* I 

Whaa altv crossing the half-mile wide ridge h(MnI>srnleyBi^W« 
esderod t^cm the ke surface of tim fiiet d tile lakes which k MillflMri'i 
lunitil apentager^gk tunear Langton Bay, I noticed that til tito 
toe wia Imadaaiilll&Bte needles or crystals in the inaasid»o| ti^< 
bowhltfs <dlw ffi^ilCc^lifeniii^ I had adtitwe ayMpi 
pnbtiied jptii imd l^'labhibg R into tim in I was tibk to 



Loo8K Ice ( ake fouminu HitiixiK acku8» Lead. 







We iiu>4e tltci neverthejess, foizq; eafefult^ w pasaSrfe " 

ted vitb <te Jbeatls in our mouths the whole way. Wlite we sot 
dteut lif^ yards of the other diore, we fotmd that the hmd 


was separated from us by W dbmnd rtf open water. We iteUtched 


the tefi ^ idea that we would fasten together ahjllw^l^^ 
w» Itadj take the dogs whore aomdtow, hitdi thim to one ted of 


tee rope on land, while tee oteer was made last to the ded out ear 


te*fc htg^md tee kae of dane water» imd drive off at s ahaiprim, 
haftegteat the ioe wotdd not bteah mitil the sled was so near terte 
^t k would i^ump down into sbaQow wate* only. 

The first dog we onMtteed was eagrar to get ashoie, and te 
soon as his harness was rmoved he started off cm a farkk teat 


toe the land ; but wl^ he was yet as much as tei feet brma the edge 
of the water that separated him from the land, tee me, liitell wpa 
aMte than a loot tekk at that place, suddenly atonhisd to pteBte 
itodif . itei afff^ te feffi mto tlm water. This scared him, and he 
pliiilll'; teiind'iUMl tried to dimb back on to the ice again ; but as last 
tetetliKldltipi^dfimb up<Hi it it crumbled into s^Mtrate crystals, and as 


te (maw totewda us he made adth his pawing a diaiuid thioui^ tee 
ioe te te witite about ten feet of where we stood, wbeie the me finally 
became for him to haul himself out. 

Evidee^;^ a dangerous place. With my long pofe 

[ pnncted aiff found tete tee water waa over ak toot 

bidqith. to try to land at teis Mbit... Wa^'- 
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. arouitd to tiib point, and were able to get tbe del lato Ian 
V, i three feet of water before the ice broke Iowa. Even at lint we got 
the larger portion of our load pretty wdl Bodked, bvt the weather 
was fine and by spreading the skins and cfetiA^g out to dry ia the 
evening we had them in fit condition agunsl tin Inat mognuBg. I 
have Hot mentioned it before, but this had beenoar rowthn work every 
day since we landed at Crockw River, few thne was eoarody a ten? 
mUe stretch where we did not have to cross some dbann^ ct water 
so deep that the larger portion of the load got soaking wet. Had 
we allowed the things to remain undried, the beautiful skin clothing 
of which our load partly consisted would have rotted to jneces be- 
fore we got to Langton Bay. 

It took us ten days of the hardest toil to cover tin twenty miles 
that separated us from Langton Bay. We ventured on the ioe of no 
more lakes, and in fact most of the lakes were already open. We had 
been living on seal meat up to this time, but now we lived on geese 
and swans. The neck of Cape Parry is one of the great swan Iweeding 
grounds. The birds themselves are not difilcult to shoot witb a rifle, 
and the nests are among the most conspicuous objects in the anmud 
life of the Arctic. A swan’s nest is the size of a bushel basket and is 
usually built on the barren shore of a lake. The dun color of the 
nest itself and the spotless white bird on top of it can be seen with 
the naked eye much farther than either the caribou or the grizzly 
bear. There are often six eggs in a nest, and as they are more than 
twice the size of the egg of a goose, half a dozen of them would makn a 
square meal for a fairly hungry- man. There were also some ourflxnt 
in this district, and one day while Natkusiak was cookmg hmcll I 
secured three of them and two days later another two betides. 

By June 20th, while we were still making the overkmd crosting, 
the mosquitoes had become so numerous as to make ofe^ almotil in>« 
postible, for we had no mosquito nets with us. This made us strug- 
gle ail the harder, for our base camp at Langton Bay was now less tima 
twenty miles away, and we knew that we wouM find thme not 
our Eskimo companions and a comfortaUe camp, but best d dl 
: and most imiwrtant, mosquito nets undtf vhidi we ooull frt n ooiu* 
fenrtabie ni^it’s rest. : ; . . 

Early on the morning of June 23d we rendwd tiM 
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-^aertheaM^Mnierof wasfiftmisflwfivm tliu ^)ot 

ibHbe ^ 

ami tile ioe was smooth aa^ ia frost of as so. that we eapectedi 
to be home within four hours. But itithough the Ioe was white as 
if in winter, near the shoal eart end of the bay a^re there are m 
strong conlaats, it gradually became wmee and worse as we fst ofir 
deeper water, and when we approached the harbor where the tHi 
currents are strong at aU times of the yew we saw that to reach tmdl 
on tise {mhAmSC side of the bay was going to be impossiUe. Ifitiee 
milea fnMI dhoce the watw channels on top of the ioe had beomne 
* so deep that the dogs had to swim in crosung them aiul our sled was 
half under water. 

A httie less than three miles from shore progress with the load 
became impossible, and I had to leave Natkuhak with the sled and 
to work my way carefully as new to the Langton Bay sand spit as 
possible. With my glasses I could see our Eskimo in camp on ^ore. 
Smoke was rising, showing that they were awake and cooking break* 
fast. As I worked my way cautiously toward shore I had several 
narrow escapes from falling through holes in the ice. Sait*water 
ice when it thaws never disintegrates into separate crystals as does 
fresh- water ice, and it is always tough and reliable. In the spring 
there is little danger of falling through it unless one steps into an 
open hole, and in the fall we much prefer an inch and a htdf of salt- 
water ice to two inches and a half of fresh, for fresh-water ice cracks 
like the breaking of a window pane, but salt-water ice bmids before 
breaking and always pves you warning. However, in this case, while 
I was still a mile and a half from shore I came to a place where there 
was no more fast ioe in front, but only big cakes floating back and 
forth in the deep current-swept ship channd that separates Langton 
Bay harbor on the south from the low siuid spit three miles north 
of it. 

There was nothing for it but to stop, for a chaiuiel of ice-water a 
mile and a hidf wide and tea fathoms deep is scarcely easier to swim 
across than it wcradd be to over. I could do nothing but al- 
tamately fire my rifle over the heads of the people ashore and wave 
my coat for a sipusl. They neither heard me nor saw me until 
Mamayauk, foUnwiag a i^nictonstic habit ef hers, came out of the 



^^7qva&oot'ist.ia^ 'wm 

-j iiaisnel le we us, for I kn^ W to have a kem eye inMMiriMtk leer 
I ;1|iil^escapei3. No socmer had she brought her i^aaa Hoe whii^ 
I irtood waving my coat than ^e drc|)i)ed iton the beach and 
liiatewattLi the end of ^ sand spit where I now notioed for the first 
thne ^head of her husband lUvinirk, where he was aktiag behind 
aloill&lifp^ watching at the end of the sand spit for aeals that 
! id^t swim past. Plve minutes later Davinirk and Pahuyak 
•5 twoki^aks were coming out towards me, altematdy paddiii^: acro|l , 
open wster mid dindnng (m to cakes of ice whkh they hadto eroaa 
before diiqr amid laundi thdr kayaks i^mn. 

was a hap^ home-coBung for all of US. Natlmdik And 1 awre 
tbed of travefim, cold ai^ hungry firom mneh irading, and they at 
hmae had been lonesome, ttx they had seen no stranger for half a 
year. They had long been worrying over our jnolonged absence 
and had begun to ddnk we were never goii^ to retinu. 

,, We fmind it impossible to get our ai&sre at die harbor 

a^ b*d to land it on the sand spit three B&sdtieedy north of our 
hone eamp. We left Natkusiak and Pahuyak there tU talm oare of 
the dogs. Pdiiyak had brought with him a idietgnD (Nidkunak 
and I had on our long trip carried nothing but rifles* for shotgun 
ahfemunitioa is too heavy to carry tm sudi journejw as ount had 
I: Jhl^ and there was an abiuidance of ducks and geese for them to 
I toA Pahuyak’s kayak, and Ilaviidrk and 1 paddled adu»e 
: to Wnnd homrs on end in talking about the varied timigs that bad 
hqipamd both to them and to us since we last met, and then we 
: went to sleep peacefully under the protection our good mosquito 
aeta.^' ; ■ • 

Baviidik, fike tomit of the western Eddnm, was not of mudi a^ 
count as a travelmg companion because of general timidity and 
fear of new places. He was alwaj^ afraid of starvation, 
idWM(0«iMid that tf we wait into any place ailMs none i^ lia ceuntry- 
mahadbewbcloiwweshotddfindnofoodaaHhllidstofiveon. This 








Hm- w« hka to the 

emPt for wln^ iiilt- ^ adiaj^ly 
■tasif etBodUent e«:e el everythutg, but hb 
always knew not only exactly where 
evetg^^fng^waa, but ilw bow mudi th«« waa of it ai^ in what con- 
ditio it was. He'wwi oomwi^ about everyfJibig mad never 
i(%, ^ :; W# i|^ lum with the sdautific value of 

the ^lai^ bear and with the importance of taldi^ the ^ppeofciate 


measurements of the animal before it was skinned. He had aeooed- 
ingly secured for us three eicodlent a|>ecimens, which were not 
' properly skinned end ptwserved, l«it of which by means of knotted 
strings he had also tidsm the necessary measurements. He had, too« 
during the wiMer diot a ^ver fox, which is an animal common enough 
in the fur markets, but almost absent in the scientific collections 
of museixms. Besides these two most important things he had taken 
and preserved the skins of various animals and birds, but best of 
all, from my point <d view at least, he had made an important archseo- 
lopmd dhcnvroy. 

1 wjaeMttfaet wdl, when 1 was in college listraung to lee(airo» ha 
North Amroroan ardusoh^ and ethnology, that our ^rdfeaaor told 
us substantially the following about the occurrence of pottmy iiOKhg 
the Eskimo. Pottery, he said, was fairly abundant amoim^ tbe 
Eskimo south of the Yukon River of Alaska, and -there was a little 
also north of the mouth of the Yukon, but it was very crude. He 
consktered the murthem limat fli idie art of pottery making to have 


bem at the foot td SichHbiie. Sottodi. IVue eirough, Murdoch had 
brought back in 1882 two or time fragiamits of pottery from Point 
Barrow, ^it it aemned likely to our toctuxor that these mi|bt have 
been broti|^t to Point Barrow aa artides of trade from Kotaebue 
Sound, and that the real loioirledge of pottery making did not go 
quite so far. In any case this was, our professor considered, evidence 
of the fact diat the Eskimo had oorae into Alaska from the east 
along the coast. Ibey had oome IfOoraDt of the potter’s art, and 
theadimnoe guard of them when they met the Indians in the neighbor- 
boMl of or south «f ^ Yiduml^ learned the art from the Indians, 
awilt had bepmtersfiiadlplk^^ it wwo, against the 

ainent of nUpatioB) bilfc liil pwaftoped farther east than 
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Kotodbue Sound, or to Point Biurow at the utmost. SoAudb 1^ 
the knowledge of pottery among the Eskimo as I acquired it iiHl^ 
university days. Practically this was the state of information on the 
subject among anthropologists, although I believe Murdoch himsdl 
considered the pottery he had found at Point Barrow had really 
been made there. 

Bavinirk was a native of Kotzebue Sound and had often seen his 
own mother make pottery. He now told me that some twelve or 
fifteen miles northeast of Langton Bay, at the mouth of the river 
located behind what is known to us as Point Stivens, he had seen in 
the mud along the river some fragments of pottery of the same kind 
that his mother used to make in Kotzebue Sound. 

I will here anticipate the results of our suinmer^s work by saying 
that we eventually found pottery both at the place where it was 
first discovered by Ilavinirk and at other places in the same neigh- 
borhood and that wc found it in great abundance. Not only was 
it abundant, but it was found as deep down as any of the hu- 
man remains we uncovered and was therefore evidently of equal 
antiquity with the earliest of them. In other words, the Eskimo 
W’hen they came here (from the east no doubt) knew pottery making 
as well as they did at any later time. They had not learned it in 
Alaska in recent times, as the anthroix>logists had been thinking. 
Neither did this art until recently fall into decay among the Macken- 
zie River or Baillie Islands Eskimo (as we learned from inquiries), for 


there are still living at the Baillie Islands a few people who them- 
selves have helped to make i>ottery, and many who can remember 
their parents making it. 

I was of course anxious to begin the work of arcteological excava- 
tion at once after our arrival at Langton Bay, but the season was 
still a little early. The most promising place was the one discovered 
by Ilavinirk behind Point Stivens, and this we could not reach for 
some time because the ice prevented our launching our umiak. I 
therefore occupied the first week after our return home in writing 
letters and reports to forward to the Baillie Islands w ith our Eskimo, 
whom I decided to allow a little vacation. They had been so Io»g 
without seeing any of their countrymen that they were anxious 
to make the trip to the Baillie Islands ninety miles to the westward 
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’^0 viaitllieir friends for a few days, and to wait there for the hc^ted-^or 
ool&bg in of whaling vessels* This suited me veiy well, for while we 
did not expect any supplies we hoped for mail, and I was anxious to 
send letters out with information of what our work had been the year 
before and what our intentions were for the future* 
fj^There are a number of old house ruins on the sand spit which forms 
the outer wall of the Langton Bay harbor. Although wood is abun- 
dant enough in these parts, most of the houses seem to have had their 
walls made of the bones of whales, especially of the vertebrae and 
skull bones. Although we did a considerable amount of work in dig- 
png out these dwellings, we found but few things of importance ex- 
cept pottery fragments, which were so numerous that they showed 
conclusively that the clay pots of which these were the remnants 
could not have been imported. They must have been made in the 
neighborhood. 

It turned out that in all our digging during two summers, both 
near Langton Bay and Point Barrow, we never found an unbroken 
clay ix)t. I hoped for such a find at first, but it is easy to see on care- 
ful thought that a buried clay pot could not possibly remain whole 
in damp ground (and all ground up here is damp), for frozen earth, 
like ice, keeps cracking in cold weather ; and when the earth in which 
a pot is imbedded cracks, the pot will have to crac'k with it. The 
only fairly complete specimens we ever secured were surface finds — 
cooking vessels that had been placed by the mourners beside the 
grave of some dead woman. 



CHAPTER XXII 


B y June 30th the ice had been driven out of sight from the 
main body of Franklin Bay, although Langton Bay itself 
to the eUvSt of us was still ice-covered. Not until July 8th did 
we feel sure the bay behind Point Stivens was clear of ice, and it was 
then we set out in our skin boat to visit it, for here the archaeological 
work of the summer was to be done. We reached on the ev'ening 
of July 9th the site of the ruins discovered by Ilavinirk and at once 
began digging. 

Although we learned later that some of these houses had been 
occupied about the time of the childhood of a woman still living at 
the Baillie Islands (who was about fifteen years old when Richardson 
came there in 1848), yet they had every appearance of great age, 
and the best-preservexl rafters that were found in the earth near 
the surface could be picked to piec‘es with the fingers, so decayed 
were they. Farther down, the ground was frozen and everything 
was better preserved. 

It is one of the elements of uncertainty one has to face here that 
the degree of decay of a wooden, bone, or ivory object gives no idea 
of its age except one take careful account of many circumstances, only 
one of which is how deep down in the earth it was buried. I rememl)er 
especially the finding of a spear shaft which was embedded in the 
earth at an angle of about 45"^. I must have dug away sfime of the 
end of it without noticing anything at all, and lower down I found 
what resembled a bundle of wet brown pa[>er that could by no means 
be made to hang together. Farther dow n still the shaft was like a 
partly decayed stick of wood, and below that it was but slightly de- 
cayed, while the lower end of it w as so well preservcnl in the perpetual 
frost that it looked as if it might have been made a year or two ago. 
This shaft had been buried by the caving in of a house, evidently. 
Had I taken samples of the upper and the lower end of this shaft 
and exhibited them together, without comment, any one would 
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have tli^ught that there might have been a difference of from one 
to^aever^ centuries in time between the two pieces. 

*1 have no reason to doubt the accuracy of the story which places 
the latest occupation of this village site at something like eighty or 
ninety years ago, but I am inclined to think that the house ruins which 
actually exist are much older than that. The river on the banks of 
which they are located is gradually meandering southward and has 
cut away already a portion of the village site. It is not improbable 
that it may have carried away entirely the recent houses of which our 
informants told us, and that these which we excavated are really 
much more ancient ones. I am inclined to this view especially from 
the fact, as stated elsewhere, that I have seen wood chopped by 
Richardson *s party in 1848 which looks for all the world as if it might 
have been chopped only three or four years ago, while every stick in 
this site was thoroughly rotten unless it was deep in the frozen earth. 

I have omitted mentioning that when we returned home from 
Langton Bay we found there not only the four Eskimo who 
constituted Ilavinirk’s family, but also a young man by the name 
of Mangilanna, a younger brother of the Tannaumirk who was work- 
ing for us and whom I had left in Dr. Anderson's party at Coronation 
Gulf. The day after reaching the river mouth at Point Stivens I 
sent Ila\inirk, Natkusiak and this Mangilanna with the umiak up the 
river towards Darnley Bay to fetch the goods which we had cached 
there two weeks before. This is a little river about thirty miles long, 
the mouth of which occupies the same place as the fictitious four or five 
hundred mile long River La Ronciere of the maps. The stream rises 
in the Melvill mountains south of Darnley Bay and flows through the 
lake of which we have spoken as the one over which we had made such 
a dangerous crossing immediately after leaving Darnley Bay. This 
river therefore furnishes a water route from Franklin Bay to within 
half a mile of Darnley Bay. It was only a matter of two or three 
days until the umiak had returned to us again, bringing the stuff 
we had left behind. 

For about two weeks we worked energetically at the task of ex- 
icavating this old village site which to the Baillie Islands Eskimo is 
known by the name of Kugum Panga, which being translated 
means merely ''the mouth of the river.'' Besides finding a bushel or 



iMi-4of pottery fragmmts we 

1;^ abides of date and “flint,” jMeoatdf:^ ImwI «Md 

for Are making, and various artadoi sriiaiiihftWiB^ >ii|for,#dl ivory. 

. ': Ttie ivory was very rare, for in that day no doi^aii vm8 w in this 
it had to be imported from Point Barrow or beyond. 

f Besides showing us that pottery had been commonly nsed, tiuNMi 
: excavations threw many an inter^ting side light oa tlw diarsctwr cil 
the people who had once occupied the land ; but notldng perhaps was 
so striking as the comidete absence of fidH9ids and afl other aiticiliee 
associated with the art of netting fidi. There wm<e iMt any flkniB Of 
ankers and none of the peculiar took which die Esldnio use in Alaska 
for regulating the size of the mesh. 

Usmg these facts as a basis of inquiry, we later on found that the 
same Baillie Islands woman (Pannigiok) whom we mentioned above 
as having been about fifteen when she saw Richardson in 1848, told us 
that she had been born near Langton Bay and had never seen nets in 
her own community, though she had heard some talk about their being 
in use to the westward. She had seen the first fish-net when at the age 
of eight or ten years she moved with her parents to the Baillie Islands. 
Hiis was at a time, she told us, when the people of Langton Bay had 
fOT several years suffered from scardty of food, and the oomrauiuty 
to which she belonged had divided up, some moidng east akmg the 
coast while she and her people moved west. Since then, she said, 
the people who went east have never returned or been beard from. 
This is probably ah accurate, truthful account of the breaking up of 
the c(Hitinuou8 chain of habitation that onoe stretched eastward along 
the coast to Coronation Gulf and of which we had found evidences 


everywhere along that coast in the shape of bouse ruins and graves. 
In ancient times it had been in a way necessary that pecqfle slundd 
occupy the whole coast for the purpose of trading, bringing the 
valuaUe stone lamps and stone pots and copper tmplemenbi from the 
east and (in later days at least, and possibly even long ago) receiving 
from the west iron and ofber white men’s or Asiatic wares that ettnro 
by pr^toric trade routes across Bering Straits and ew^ward ahmg 
the coast. 

By July 23d we began to fear, because the sea had been tqwn » 
kmg, that whaling ships mif^t arrive at the Baillie Islands any di^} 




Bringing Ashore a Bearded Seal at Lanqton Bat. 
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the arch«iiEdo|dc>l idnndor we jbad tieea able to aeeore. Of ooiB«e 
w» bad beai 4d>le to dig up b»t a sraaO portini tbe vtxy rk^ 

>dBaie site on a^dn we bad been itoridag, bat oar "&ids,” such 

as they were, bad m more than one jngr their aepects of great 
significanae. 

On ^ way aott& we happened to up a pelar bear tint 
waa waodoing about <m du»e. A dt^ imt two befme BiMyab 
and Mangikmia had secured a young grizzly bear, and a day or two 
after Palaiydc got another one in the Mdvdl MouUti^ fKMbdt of 
Langton Bay. In general, however, at this time we lived on the 
meat of the bearded seal, which the boys Palaiyak and Mang^anna 
secured by paddling out to sea in their kayaks and shootmg the 
seals as tibey dept on floating cakes of ice. 

July 27th Ilavinirk, Natkusiak, and Mangilanna with our unuah 
atirtod west to the Baillie Islands, while I remained faelund doing 
arduB^ligical work around Langton Bay with the intermittoit 
asastancO^ol Palaiyak, Mamayauk, and Nogasak. In gmieral, as I 
have had OUiMiy occasions to point out, Nogasidi was a very lazy and 
useless sort of person ; but scratching around in the ground with the 
prospect of finding spear points or knives was something that ap> 
pealed to her, and she really was my most valuable assistant through- 
out the entire summer in the work of excavating. I am inclined to 
think the main reason may have been that 1 discouraged her from the 
first, for fear that she might damage through cardlessness scmie inr- 
portant find that she made. She was therefore very careful, and 
whenever she found a sign of anything she would come to me and 
tell me about it before she finally dug it up. It wouM no doubt 
have been more desirable had I had the means' of emidoymg ffiq>ert 
diggers who would have done everything according to the bo(^ 
but as it was it seemed to be much more useful that Nogasak dbould 
find things in tbe wrong way than that they should remain boiied 
and probably unfoimd forever. 


Tbe time ha4| now oome when the cmfitou migfat be mqpectoi^ 
h»ve a little fftit om tbdr bedcs and Ibe s^s were becoming suitdlbte 

r, mysdf and varllas members of our party 
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LangtoD Bay, and the skins of all of them had been of little use, for they 
were full of large holes made by the escaping grubs of the bot-0y 
which had been growing under the hides of the poor animals’ backs 
all winter and which had now just come out of their warm quarters 
and taken wing. The hair also is rather too short until towards the 
end of July, but from that time until the 20th of September it is in 
excellent condition for clothing, after which it becomes too long. 

It is not only the length of hair which is right in the month of 
August, but also the thickness of the hide itself. From Christmas 
time until May the skin is as thin as parchment and there is very 
little strength to it. In June it begins to thicken, but is as yet 
full of bot-fly holes. Towards the end of July these holes heal up and 
the skin becomes of the right thickness, while by October it has be- 
come too thick and unpliable for use as clothing. For that reason 
we use the hides of ordinary animals taken in September and October 
for clothing only in emergencies, and otherw ise utilize them for bedding 
only, except the skins of the old bull caribou, which have often 
the thickness of sole leather and which w'e accordingly use for boot 
soles for our winter footwear. 

It w'as becau.se we knew the caribou were getting into condition 
and because we had to “ take thought for the morrow ” in the matter of 
clothing for winter that we set out on July 30th southward to look 
for caribou. 

The Endicott Mountains look like mountains true enough as 
seen from the sea, but when in the three-mile walk inland you have 
climbed up two thousand feet or so you find yourself on a fairly level 
table-land, although within three miles from the sea the streams 
begin to flow inland towards Horton River, which lies about fifteen 
miles away, parallel to the coa,st. 

Soon after I reached the top of this plateau and about fiv'e miles 
from camp I came uixm a grizzly l)ear accompanied by two small 
cubs. I did not realize how small the cubs were at first and shot the 
old animal and one of the cubs. On closer approach I saw that the 
living animal was but the size of a wolverine and showed no fear or 
concern of me whatever. It occurred to me then that it would be* 
a very interesting thing to take the thing alive ; but unfortunately 
1 did not have any string with me or other means of taking the cub 
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along to the coast. I therefore returned home and immediately 
hitched our dogs to a sled, with which and an empty box we started 
to fetch the bear. It was a matter of eight or ten hours until we 
got to where I had left the cub behind ; but although he had not 
been afraid of me then, the poor fellow had by now evidently real- 
ized the death of his two relatives, and we were at least half a mile 
away when he saw us and took to his heels. I followed him a con- 
siderable distance while the others skinned the two dead bears, but I 
never got anywhere near him. 

With me the matter of big game hunting is another case of “ swords 
sticking to hands that seek the plow.” I am afraid I am not a true 
sportsman. It is impossible for me to get enjoyment out of the killing 
of animals (and as for that, if I did I should get a job in the Chicago 
stockyards rather than follow poor frightened wild things around 
with a rifle). It is mere nonsense to talk of wild animals (in the case 
of those on the continent of North America at least) having a chance 
for their lives against the hunter. They all giv'e us as wide a berth 
as they can ; their only desire and hope of safety is in hiding or in 
flight. None of them, so far as my experience goes, will fight unless 
wounded or cornered, or in the defence of their helpless young. 
No matter how well they are provided by nature with claws and teeth 
and stout muscles, they have no more chance against a man with a 
modern rifle than a fly has against a sledge hammer. 

Unfortunately the Barren Ground grizzly is a priceless thing scien- 
tifically. There are practically none of them in museums and one 
of our avowed objects in coming North was to get some. I never 
allowed any to pass, therefore, and I shot altogether thirteen, but 
somehow the killing of these poor animals affected me more than that 
of any others. They are provided by nature with a fighting equip- 
ment second to no animal on the continent, and yet they try their 
best to live peacefully and inoffensively. They feed on roots almost 
entirely, and whenever they discover the sign of a human being, 
whether they see or smell his footprints, or see him or get his wind, 
they immediately use every means in their power to get out of the 
way. But they are dull of sight and not very quick of hearing and 
when the hunter once sees them there is no escape. 

August 8th Palaiyak hunted to the south also and shot three deer 
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The f«%A«ardit^^)edaiMdi(»’iatheIuurborluiektheaftflRi«Mi 
ol August 9tb, brinfpiig Dr. Anderson, Tannaumiric, and Pannigabluk, 
idl safe. Spring had been vcary early in CoronaticNa Gidf, and they 
really oouM have come out sooner tium they did. Cruising up along 
the southwest coast of Victoria Island they had found our beacon 
<Hi Bell Island and had thereby, as we intended, been saved from 
the tr^ to Banks Island to look for us. 

I was verj’ ccmfident that we would be able in the neighborhood 

Langton Bay to kill caribou and grizzly bears enough for our food 
the coming winter, but our Eskimo knew very well that their country- 
men at the Baillie Islands, less than a hundred miles to the westward, 
would have plenty of flour, tea, and things oi that sort, and we felt 
they would not be content with us unless they had it also. Captain 
Bernard had a considerable stock of these things and kindly fur- 
nudied us with a supply. Dr. Anderson and I are not particular 
about such luxuries as flour and sugar, but our Eskimo had no scientific 
interests to keep them in the coimtry, and, like smvants everywhere, 
wanted as high wages and as good food as possible. So of course w^ 
had to su^ly th^n with what we could get in the way of import^ 
food. 

It is not really so mudh that these Eskimo r^rd baking powder 
bread as sudh excellent food, but it is rather that they know it is 
eqmunve ai^ they are human enough to want to have their neighbors 
losow that they can alf(»rd to have this and that to eat even if it does 
cost mon^, diflfering not so much from the rest of humanity in that 
mattw. IVy judge things chiefly by price, and denre them in pro- 
pmtkm to tbeir current market value. 

Dr. Anderson was anxious to communicate with the adia&ig riiips 
if possiUe fm* the purpose of sending mit mail and for otbor reasons, 
and so he continued west with the Teddy Bear toward the BaiBifi 
Uands with the intention of returning thence with Ili|hiirk and Nalr ^ 
Ictisiakinour unmdc, whdeTannaumirlcaikl Paiiii^pmd|icaiaeMlMiu 
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fliMMMan tra* now at Hi bwft we stayed 
rnyMBMi Ijiigiiaii iSHsi' liiljr a few boun aStet the TaIi^ Bear left and 

As we tove pmnted mit dsewhere, tiwcaribou hunt is not mmiy 
tosecufemeat. A to dde you overdue sualeas 

dayshd^;yoa to Hk» the aeiucai wHH eonideiiee, InA the nuHt 
sideFaition H to aectue skins for dothi^ against the wint^. Qor 
method ^ hunting b in general that we travel fixnn one hig^ h^ to 
another hi^ hill, pause on each luUtop and with our J^ld glasses and 
telescopes carefully examine every inch of vbible ground in the h<^ 
of seeing caribou. 

On these summer hunts the dop are equipped with pack saddles, 
consbting essentblly of two big pouches that nearly reach to the 
ground on either side of the animal when the pack is in place. These 
pack saddles are loaded with the heaviest and least bulky things we 
have to carry. A fifty-pound dog will carry a forty-pound pack or 
'"wmB-^ke^yier <■«, and be wiU carry it aU day, although hb walking 
gait b rather slow, perhaps not much over two miles an hour. The 
people of the party will carry on their backs the bulky thinp, such 
as the bedding, tents, and cooking utensils. A man does not cany 
more than thirty or forty pounds, although under special conditions 
he may carry as much as a hundred and fifty or even two hundred. 

^ When caribou are discovered, the women and children, if there are 
any in the party, stop and make camp, while the men secure the 
caribou, skin them, and cut them up. Usually long before the 
skinning is done camp has been made ; and if the caribou are located 
so near that the women know the killing has actually taken place, they 
come with the dogs to help bring home the meat ; or if a considerable 
number of caribou are killed, it may be easier than moving the meat to 
camp to move the camp up to the scene of the slaughter. Ihe meat b 
then cut up into thin strips and spread out cm the ground or on stones 
to dry ; or if there are sticks avadaUe a frame is made over whidi the 
meat b hung up. The skins too are spread out to dry. The process 
of drying meat ddays camp moving, so the men go out and hunt 
for more caribou in all directions &om the camp; and if they secure 
^any they usually bring hcnae the meat, mdeas indeed they make a 
big killing, in which cose it b asw* to traaigmrt the half<dried meat 
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'' «« too im^Kis to lesve 1)ehiBd to the uhiicitiirt 
The same Icmd of travdiQg as before is resttmol as soon oar all thi| 
nunt loBaMe in ao^ locabty has been turned into dry lh« 
party fnaatbing bom hilltop to hilltop and coBiinnaBy loslda^ lot 
game, whkli is finally found. And then the same process n^aeats 
itsdf. 

On the particular hunt under discussitm the caribou were not 
very numoous. First we went about fifteen miles south from 
langton Bay to the head of a small wooded creek that runs into 
Hortcm River from the north, and here durii^ die course of a 
week we killed about a dozen caribou and three gtizzfy.bears. Ibe 
Eskimo genonlly merely wiad^lry the meid;, but penonafiy I ratha* 
prefer the Indian method of smdce4rying it, and so we buite a tyruoe 
bough lodge in toe Indian style and dried the meat that way. This 
has an aikhtumal advantage, for when you want to leave tor anotoar 
htintoig camp you can with tolerahie safety cache anytostg you 
want inride of the abandoned lodge, for the smoke smeD, while it hi at 
8& fiteto, wdl keep beasts of prey at a distance. EventuaOy, 
eotirae (m a fintni^t or so), some wolverine will become contesqiit^ 
ooB enmigh of toe fire smell which it at first dreaded, and will ventolre 
into toe desarted house to steal. 

We remuned about a week in the camp on the wooded ereektoaul 
whafe we had made our first MU, and then we were forced to leave it 
CD account oi the absence of caribou in that neighborhood, and by 

t toct toat I one day h^ipened to MU four animals a long way to 
eastward in a country wl^re game rigns were nuHre numawtis. 
filoving to these better pastures was a matter of neariy a day’s WliEc, 
lot we tmvried heavy lad^i with the caribou fat and ridos toto 
w«e too pfectous to rito leaving behind with the meat. Trawetoig 
St this ttoae of year Is pmtieulariy pleasant, for whfie toe dtyS ate stfil 
warm, toe ffiadd i^^its are cool and the power of toe mosqidto hliv^ 
beeabetoenu T%eKmn{ewtompm<me’seiqperientomtWKMi| 



C'aMP BkKAKINTU and I’UKPAUINHJ PAt’KS FUH TUAVEL. 








tkWiiii miisaim lHUtts,«ii(ii| lit 
dkiB^i of i^Hruee i^t!^ at the Wlom of «e^ 
i'W4wlMBa et the eod eladi^shiixi^^liltCMijather amiad • 
l!t| Ift tte esmiiQfitV iukam, ^iJblo«(MiKmths’ summ^ 
day U; jwt th# oooiliniiri' hmd iptf k the near shadow 

IcfAliLh^iMr^ iniGHKHM^ €qpeda%|f, m not widoia happens, 
MM i M jw mn i myir the 4*^ fwowTO** fihiNhWpl 

and 0i^lii^laa<loe6'«kcl«aeQ«mdtheiM^ Fewa^e^canl^afii^ 
satisfyhif, dither, at the end of a<hatd da/a w«»di:,t&ittao8t^l»tW 
that Uiu hem rotated oontinuoasly befcne the fire anlH ft ia romtad 
tiitaiajd^emn to the base of the tmigue and the center of tiie hrain, 
Till piattll tiif tliijrfrnnrl seldom corns true, but I am not sme that there 
haail aiMhatwea aa amch looiimoe about the reality of auchevmings 
4i#i9le tw ahoift idie dreams of CruaoolQGe advmtures tm desert 
ttIUMis. 

ha the ahd)kt8 geew kmger and the weather c(ddm we gradually 
emhsd^ir eray eauth to the {dace where in Decembd^ 1910, 1 hid 
iHjHial Id Mi Bt. Anderson and hia anc^aitioas when Nathndafc, 
Hd Mdty JUto, and Z were on our way north from Creat Bear 
Inhe. 1% parM; mjimetkHi to ]>, Anderson in Mandi, 1910, had 
been that he should if poanlde winter on the head of Coal Creek; and 
when we came from the south and found that Im was not Bfme, k 
had been a disappointinmt not only became the fear ol atnrvaliim 
was upm na, hnt also because it seemed to me 8ui& a pM|Mea(|ue 
dNt ii nlMld mmd the winter •- 80 promidng in the ocmfort frf 
liw d^ ^moe<WQoded taltey and in remurces of the fishing laim 

ihl'Mt hmd ol M creek, where we had always found the miibon 
we ami^ them the winter before (1909-1919^. 
Sinoe Z!k,,ilndefaoB ^ not settle them when he was in cimcge Ih 
ifilOf wmgdildlfoaeetoknQWthitinlOllwe^ould; andacoorl^ 
in|^ ‘illi ' Shlkshilher lOtli we moved camp down into the hcdtml 
Iri^ol CodiChedk, idfoeeM foom Horton Bivet, at a 

am iSbstM Inam our winter houie. 1%i 
Br. Andemon and Baviniik ablved 





CHAPTER XXni 


D r. ANDERSON brought the news that Natkusiak had left our 
service. It seemed that a man at the Baillie Islands named 
Kutukak had made up his mind that Natkusiak would be a 
desirable son-in-law (about which there could be no reasonable doubt, 
for a more competent man in everj^hing which concerns making a 
living in the Arctic could not possibly be found in that community). 
Natkusiak had accordingly jointd Kutukak's family as his son-in-law, 
and they had gone off to Liverpool Bay, where they intended to spend 
the autumn. This was a very disappointing piece of news, for in ail 
my long travels and in ev'crything of difficulty which I had had to 
undertake in the past three years, Natkusiak had always lK?en my 
mainstay and in many cases the only man on w’hom I could rely. 
But while this about him was disapi)ointing intelligence, news of 
another sort quite took it out of ray mind. 

When Dr. Anderson told it to me first, the thing seemed quite 
beyond belief. He had learned at the Baillie Islands that In- 
spector Fitzgerald and three mounted policemen under his com- 
mand had starved to death on the ordinarily very simple joume^ 
from Fort Macpherson south to Dawson with the winter mail. 
Fitzgerald and two of his companions, Kinney and Carter, I knew 
personally. The news struck me like a blow. There were many 
aspects of it, but the most personal one was that the last conver- 
sation I had had with Fitzgerald was one in which he told me hi.s 
thorough disapprobation of my methods of travel, and that if I tried 
to follow them I should surely come to grief. And here w^ere we in 
comfort and in plenty listening to the story of his tragic death. 

He had been a man of great courage, as were all of his companions ; 
but they had failed through the essential weakness of their system 
of travel, which was to take with them all the food which they thought 
they could possibly need on the journey, without making any prep- 
arations for gathering more from the country when their stores 
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shouldT become exhausted. Tbe result was in that case, as it has been 
in so many others, that when unlooked-for circumstances stretched 
the time of the journey beyond the limit reckoned on at first, supplies 
ran out ; the dogs were eaten, then the men’s skin clothing and the 
harness of the dogs ; and then came death through cold and starvationu 

It is always easy to see when a tragedy has happened how it 
could have been avoided, but it has always seemed to me that so 
long as you are traveling in a country supplied with game, you are 
safer to start with a rifle and with the resolution to find food (but 
without a pound of food on your sled), than you would be in starting 
with a sled heavily loaded with food and with no provision made 
for getting more when the sled load has been eaten up. 

But perhaps more startling than this story of death among harsh 
circumstances was the further news that Sergeant Selig, whom 
both Dr. Anderson and I knew personally and a man from whom we 
had received much kindness, had been left in good health and com- 
fort by Inspector Fitzgerald at Herschel Island and had died there 
from sudden illness long before the news reached him of Fitzgerald's 
death. Five out of the six policemen whom we had left at Herschel 
Island a little more than a year ago, comfortably housed amid 
plenty, were now all dead ; and neAV men had come to take their 
plac‘es. 

Various other items of news Dr. Anderson brought also, such as 
these: the Teddy Bear wsis going to winter at the Baillie Islands and 
so was Captain Wolki’s whaling schooner, the Rosie IL Three or 
four whaling vessels had either touched at the Bailie Islands or had 
been seen to pass in the offing, and one of these, the Belvedere, under 
Captain Cottle, was going to winter at Herschel Island. 

Another piece of news which did not then bear the aspect of 
tragedy was that an Englishman, Hubert Darrell, had not reached 
Fort Maepherson after having idsited the Baillie Islands in the fall of 
1910. When Dr. Anderson repeated this piece of news to me we 
discussed it and agreed, as we still do, that Darrell w^as a man who 
would not have starved under ordinary circumstances, and we 
therefore felt sure that he had turned up alive and well somewhere 
or other unless sickness or accident had overtaken him. Darrell 
was a man who understood thoroughly the principle of “doing 
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in Rcmie as the Romans do/’ and be had on many occasi6ii8» to 
Imowledge, in the past applied that principle so well that he 
was as safe as an Eskimo in his wanderings about the country; 
and really safer by far, for he bad learned ail the Eskimo had to teadh 
him, and added to that knowledge the superiority of the white man^a 
trained mind, and a natural energy and resourcefulness that are rare 
among men of any race. 

Although it was not until a year later that we became oertain 
that the travels of DarreU over the northland of Canada had come 
to a tragic ending, I shall insert here a brief sketch of the man and his 
'work. He was one that did not advertise, and although some of the 
most wonderful journeys ever performed in Arctic lands were done by 
him, the world would probably never have heard much of them even 
had he lived a longer time. 

Darrell had come from England as a young man and owned a farm 
in Manitoba. I think it was the gold rush to the Yukon that first drew 
him thence to the North, although at that time he did not go much 
beyond Great Sla\'e I>iike, where he spent some time with the half- 
caste and Indian hunters and travelers. He had already learned 
their ways when David T. Ilanbury came tiiere in 1901 and induced 
Darrell to join him on a trip eastward from Slave Lake to Chesterfield 
Inlet, 

After spending the w inter near IIud.son Bay, a party consisting of 
Hanbuiy’, Darrell, a third man named Siindy Ferguson, and aboiit 
twenty Eskimo went inland, crossing north over Back s Great Fish 
River to the Arctic ct)ast, follow ing the coast w est to the Cop|>ermine 
River and ascending it to Dismal Lake, and there crossing over the 
di\dde w'hich separates the w'aters of the Arclic Ocean from those of 
Great Bear Lake. Here the Eskimo turned back in August, and on 
their way home incidentally paid a visit to Captain Amundsen 
when he was wintering on King William Island, while the three 
white men proceeded by canoe across Great Bear Lake to the Mac- 
kenzie River. This was a journey of more than seven months in 
which the entire party had lived wholly on the country. It was 
Ilanbury ’s last trip, but not so with Darrell. 

I met Darrell first at .Shingle Point on the Arctic coast, just west 
of the Mackenzie River, w'hen I was spending my first winter among 
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UKTKifldmo (1906-1907), and when he was on his way guiding a 
pwty of mounted policemen from Herschel Island to Fort Macpher- 
scm. That was always his way. He was about as new to that country 
as the pdicemen were, but still he was a competent guide, fw he never 
lost his head, and ^ter all, in most places in the North it is not 
difficult to ffiid your way if you keep your wits about you. 

It was the winter before I saw him that he had made <me vi bis 
most wonderful journeys. That winter Captun Amundsen with 
the Ojoa was wintering at King Point, halfway between the Mac* 
knozie River and Herschel Island. In the fall of 1905 Captain Amund- 
sen, as the guest of some whalers, traveled south in their company 
across the Endicott Mountains to the Yukon. The whalers and 
Amundsen had several sleds, and Eskimo to do the housework and 
camp making, and they traveled over a well-known road, where it is 
only a matter of three or four days from the time you leave the last 
Eskimo camp on the north side of the divide, where you can any time 
purchase deer meat, condensed milk, flour, or any such article you 
think you may need, up to the time you come to the first Indian camp 
on the south side of the divide, where you can supply yourself with 
dried fish, venison, and other articles of food. Amundsen has of 
course never said a word to indicate that he considers this Alaskan 
journey he made a difficult one, which as a matter of fact it is not ; but 
the world at large insists upon considering it a marvelous feat, and the 
story, which the telegraphs and cables flashed all over the world, of 
the arduous road over which Amundsen had come to Eiagle City, 
keeps echoing and reechoing in the speech of men and in the pages of 
magazines. 

That same winter Darrell also made a trip south from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Yukon. Instead of having whalemen for companions 
and Eskimo for guides, he went alone. Instead of having several 
teams and sledges, he had no dogs and only a small hand sledge which 
he pulled behind him ; and on that sledge he carried sixty pounds of 
nwil. He made his way from Fort Macpherson over the mountains 
by a more difficult road than that followed by Amundsen’s party. 
Although he traveled alone he had no adventures and no mishaps 
(adventures and mishaps seldom happen to a competent man), and 
when he arrived on the Yukon the telegraph despatches recorded 
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the simple fact that mail had arrived from the imprisoned whalei*^ in 
the Beaufort Sea, and not a word of who had brought it or how it 
had been brought. 

On the Yukon Amundsen happened to meet Darrell. He recog- 
nized the feat for what it was — one of the most remarkable things 
ever done in Arctic lands. “ With a crew of men like that,"' Amundsen 
says, *‘I could go to the racx)n.’' Although he no doubt never ex- 
pected to see him again, Captain Amundsen invited Darrell to visit 
him on the Gjoa at Shingle Point. Darrell does not seem to have 
agreed to this at once, and Amundsen returncxl with his party nortli 
to the coast, leaving Darrell Indiind on the Yukon. But one day 
towards early spring Darrell turned up at Amundsen’s camp at King 
Point. He had come alone again over the mountains by a new route, 
and without adventure, as always. 

From the time I saw him guiding a party of mounted polic'e in 
November, liHHi, I did not see Darrell again until the summer of 1908, 
when I met him at Arctic R(sl River, the most northerly Hudson’s 
Bay ]:x)st on the Mackenzie River profHT. In the meantime he had 
been making his qui(‘t journeys alone, licre and there through the 
north, and that fall I believe he crossed the mountains again to 
the Yukon. I do not know what his inovements were from that 
on until the fall of 1910, when he apfx^ared at the Eskimo village at 
the Baillie Islands, without flogs as usual, and flragging his sled liehind 
him. The schof)ner /fo.y/e II, was wintering there at the time, hilt 
Captain Wolki was away and the shi{) was under the command 
of her first officer, Harry Slate. 

To travel alone and without dogs is an unheard of thing even 
among the Eskimo, and both they and Mr. Slate trit'd first to get 
Darrell to stop over and ne.xt offereil to give him some dogs to haul 
his sled, but both without avail. He was usenl to traveling that 
way, he said, and it would be too much bother to hitch up the dogs 
in the morning. He told them further, truly, that nothing would 
go wrong so long as no accident happtuied, and that to have dogs with 
him if an accident did happcui would be of no particular use. 

Darrell had been with a canoe up Anderson River the previous 
summer and had left his camp near the mf>uth of the riwr at the foot 
of Liverpool Bay. In order to return there he started southwest 
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fromThe Baillie Islands, and a few days later he met some Eskimo 
by whom he sent a letter to Mr. Slate. At first Darrell had intended 
to come and visit me (for our base at Langton Bay was only ninety 
miles east of the Baillie Islands), but Slate had told him that I would 
not be at home, and only Ilavinirk's family were keeping the 
camp for me. He had therefore decided not to come. The letter 
he wrote Mr. Slate, which contains some messages to me, is the last 
positive thing we know of Darrell. In it he says, as he had already 
told Slate, that he intended to go the three hundred miles or so to Fort 
Maepherson and thence across the mountains to Dawson, and in- 
tended to return the next year. Eskimo information makes it clear 
that he left his camp in Liverpool Bay, but in what direction he 
w^nt we do not know. Personally, in making such a journey, I 
should liave traveled along the coast ; but Darrell was used to the 
w^oodlands, and certainly the woods are an advantage in a way, 
although the snow is soft among the trees. It may be that he tried 
to go straight overland through the forested area from Liverpool 
Bay to Fort Maepherson. It is also possible that lie may at the 
last moment, because of approaching sickness or for some other reason, 
have taken to the ice of the Anderson River with the idea of reaching 
a camp of the Fort Good Hope Indians, who may be expected at one 
place or another after you get a hundred miles up the Anderson. 

The only thing discovered since Darrell was last seen that may 
possibly be a clew, is that some Eskimo told me at the Baillie Islands 
in March, 1912, that the previous summer they had been in a boat up 
the Anderson River and had si^en a blazed tree with some writing 
upon it. As a good many of the Fort Good Hope Indians can read 
and write, the chances are that this is some of their scribbling. 
Nevertheless I advised the Eskimo if they went up to the place again 
to cut down the tree and bring the piece containing the writing 
down to Captain Wolki at the Baillie Islands. 

It is not likely we shall ever know what the ultimate end of 
Darrell was ; but whatever it was, those who knew him feel sure that 
he met it bravely and without heroics. 

. When Dr. Anderson and Ilavinirk arrived, they came carrjdng 
pack loads from Langton Bay, for the snow had not yet come ; but 
before they had been with us more than a day or two we had a heavy 
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I winter had begun. ' Scune 

. thirty or ao ndles to Langton 

^-Je^ ie^ mr bnw there tiie aieds wh^ need 

Iiii''«)i»r'iunt>lar oarih^ tibe' early winter, whaai cMart 
iiitlwrlKiiiifiiigof onrhouse. 

£tt> AnderBOo volunteered to go get the sleds from the aaia(i|||f^ 
and it was decided that all but two the E^mo should accompiaa^ 
fur there was heavy work mvolved. But behue they started 
we aS {Nit m two days m budding a house 
it over rooi^. The aod^z^ was so pocniy done tliliil 
on had to do ^ yi over apdn. The buildup waa 

were a {MU' of vertiiad posts about twenty fwt apart ttiS 
wiae feet h^, across the tops of which a ridgqpole vMltlaMi. Jtt 
essential feature ol the walb was that they were not Wflpeil, bet 
eioped in, so that earth, no matter how carelessty it iMi 
e g ainat the house, would fit in and not cave 
happens when you try to build vmtical nulled houses in white 
Isdbicm. 



It is hard to say why it is, but some white man seem to fed there 
k something vulgar or d^rading about a house wall that is not veedr 
cal, and everywhere on the Arcdc coast you find white men tryidl^ 
build warm bouses by sod<hng up the outside of a verthad liMiL 
The thing always fails, for the sod is sure to leave an opm ijpeoe 
between itsdf uid the wafi^ n ^ng that need not happen in the 
{Hraitie inovinoes (d Canada ((Nit of the sods cd which I have seen warm 
honaea built}, but which is bound to happen in the Arctic where "aod" 
is but another name for loose earth. 

Whwi our hotiae was built it was (XHnf<Ntable enoni^ and a 
■^■j;i'dderful {daea. We left a s(|tuue hole in the roof and undnrdyiiili 
i iraSt a fire. Dr. Andentm and I would have prdeiied timthis 
\ duNtld be our heating systmn feu the whole winter, fog* to eAHe «»«> 
them is sonaediing (heerful and homelike about a crad^np fire. Not 
so with the Edamo. For thousands of years didb^ai|(9estOCB bdom 
them have never built m^hig fires, and it seems that the dwrinnf a 
&e, so instinetivdy Idt Iqr a white man, is an ineoinpidbendbie idea 
to the Eskinio. 'Ihtiy Jtatiw aboiit abeet^ron n| (g j ^i one ot w|i|||k^ 
'we had, down bqyond j^. nd i jpph ji l iii i ; 
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ftrant to have anopes bl^ieMld have a 
explained to them that the and mighty <A our 
SCb could perfectly well afford i^bfiBtjioii stoves, mttdh fweler 
lii-jGres. In connection with this I they had an (qpiiikm 

of me to the that wbflel was {cui^n^ljlem everyday matters, 

I had wealmess whu^ M me to mimefiesettt my 

make thmn out far sdlior than they tei^ aie. 


V^lhm die house had been built and the sleds fetdied fimoi dm ato* 
coast we gathered together, from the vuious {^ma adieto toS Imd 
left them behind, our stores of dried caribou and grimly bem 
meat. We also prospected the country about in search of < | «b b «g 
lakes, and found that the most promising was the one in wiudi Cud 
Creek heads, and which lies about six miles east of Horton Rivm, 
This lake was five or six miles long and perhaps two miles wide at the 
widest part, and seemed to be wdl supidied with fresh-water trout 
and fresh-water cod. In the summer it had also been full of Back's 
greyling, bluefish, or Arctic trout (as they are variously called), but 
all ol these seemed to have run out of the lake through Coal Creek 
to Hutoii River, about the time of the hreeze-up. 

The freese-up, by the way, was far slower the fafi ol 1911 than in 
other years which we have spent in the Arctic. The eariiest eooring 
of frost exixirienced by us was the fall of 1908, when small la^ were 
thickly covered with ice on September 6th and the freering ol the 
sheltered portion of the sea began on that date. In 1911 we had a 
heavy rain as late os the 2l3t of October. Shallow lakes had been 
frozen before that, and also the quieter strips of Horton ^ver ; 
the rain was heavy nunigh to break the ice off the river, although it 
did not destroy <he thicker ice eff the small lakes. The deeper 
lakes had not been frozen at aQ befue the warmer spell of which this 
late October rain was but one featme, and it was the beginning of 
November before the deepest of thm were &ially frozen over. We 
learned later that at various points on tihe coast it was late in Novmn- 
ber before the ocean was finally frozen, which was two months Mm 
tlum orthnwry. 

• It seemed the first part of October that the caribou, whkh had 
been so numerous around Coid Creek in 1909-1910, were imw noit gui« 
to come at all. We made hmg hunts in various directiom m vain. 
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There were not even any tracks to be seen. The ptarmigan were 
numerous, however, and we shot a good many of them, for our camp 
was this time so near our base at Langton Bay that we could afford 
to haul shotgun ammunition to it. The fishing was also turning out 
fairly well. We had three short nets in which we took from twenty 
to seventy-five pounds per day. This was not quite as much as we 
were eating, of course, for there w'ere ten of us and fifteen dogs, so our 
dry meat stores from the summer l)egan to dwindle. 

I quite agree with Ilanbury when he says that there is no way of 
telling about caribou migrations — when they will come or just where 
they will pass. It is a certain thing, however, that the time at which 
the freeze-up of the lakes and rivers occurs with reference to the first 
coming of the autumn has a marked influence on the direction of 
migration. It is no doubt the change in the quality of food, brought 
about by a change of weather, which makes caribou restless where 
they are and induces them to start out in search of better pastures; 
and when they have once started migrating they will cross a lake 
that they find frozen over and be deflected to the right or left by 
another which they find open. The result is that an exceptionally 
early or an exceptionally late freeze-up may throw the migration into 
a track this year that is far removed from the track of last year. 
We supposed, and no doubt it was true, that the lat(mess of the 
autumn of 1911 was in part responsible for the caribou not turning 
up as early as w^e had expected. 

On October 27th our luck turned. During previous years I had 
been in the habit of doing most of the shooting for our party, but this 
year there were so many other able-bodied hunters in camp that 
I had decided to leave the hunting to them and devote my time to 
linguistic work, to the recording of Eskimo folk-lore in the original 
language, and the writing \\\) of grammatical notes. It therefore fell 
to Tannaumirk to make the first discovery of caribou. He had gone 
eight or ten miles southeast and had seen one bull, but had de- 
cided not to approach him because of the absence of wind and the 
probability of being heard l>efore he had come within shooting dis- 
tance. The following day Palaiyak and Tannaumirk together went 
to look for this bull, but found inst('ad a band of eight c(iws and calves, 
of which they were able to secure only one cow. After the shoot- 
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ing they followed the band for ten or more miles east and saw a 
great many tracks of caribou apparently moving south. 

This was a time for letting linguistics go by the board for a day or 
two, for the fall caribou migration seemed to be beginning, and so all of 
us hunted the next day. Dr. Anderson went southeast, saw eight 
caribou and got five of them — two cows, two calves, and a young bull. 
I hunted first northeast, then east, and later southeast, a distance of 
perhaps twenty miles, and finally saw about a hundred caribou, but 
too late in the day to be able to do much about it. When I saw them 
first it was about an hour In^fore sundown, and it was a good eight 
miles to go to reach the neighlKirhood of where they were, so that it 
was alr(*ady half an hour after sundown when I got my first shot. 
I got four animals only, for it was getting dark and I could not follow 
them up. The next day Dr. Anderson and Tannaurnirk fetched the 
meat of the five deer Dr. Anderson had killed and succeeded in getting 
two more. Palaiyak and I went to get the meat of those shot by me 
and killed three on the way. Ilavinirk went to tend the fish-nets and 
near the lake saw some caribou of which he secured two. 

On the face of it, this seemed a go(xl beginning, but it was really a 
wrong beginning; for the caribou a[)parently were coming from the 
southeast in a direction straight for our camp and had we waited a 
day or two they would have been all around us. As it was we had 
gone to meet them so far that we had seen them only towards dark 
each day and had not been able to make a good killing at any time, 
while the few we had killed were scattered in a semicircle ten or 
twelve miles in extent, which blocked the further advance of the mi- 
gration towards us ; for when the main body of the caribou got that 
far, the ground was crisscrossed with our snow-shoe tracks and the 
air was everywhere tainted with the smell of the animals that had 
been killed and cut up. This fence of disagreeable sights and smells 
turned the migration so that it never came any nearer to us. We 
did not fully realize at once that it was not coming nearer, and we 
did not therefore hunt as energetically as we might. We kept getting 
a few stray animals, however, until a total of about forty had been 
secured. 

The year before on our journey up Horton River we had been 
forced to abandon one of our sledges and about a hundred pounds of 
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gear up Horton River, half way between Langton Bay and Great 
Bear Lake. We now decided to go to fetch these things, partly be- 
cause we wanted the sled, and also because we were anxious to make 
a geological collection along the river. We had, true enough, picked 
up specimens here and there on the way south the year before, but 
the difliculties of transportation had limited us both in the number 
and the size of the specimens, and we saw our chance now to sup- 
plement them. Accordingly on November 9th, Dr. Anderson, Tan- 
naumirk, and I started up the river, and on December 15th we 
reached the place where the sled had been abandoned. 

On the way south we saw, about twenty miles southeast of our 
camp, a considerable number of caribou and a great number of 
tracks, but we made no special effort to get them. In the same 
district on the way home we again saw a few tracks, though not so 
many as when we went south. Evidently the caribou were keep- 
ing pretty well to the east of us and chiefly, as I have no doubt, for 
the reason assigned above, that we had stopped their westward 
migration by the line of deer kills which were a line of danger signals 
that beckoned them away from the neighborhood of our camp. 
November 20th we were home at our base camp again from this brief 
up-river excursion, with a sled load of articles cached the year 
before, and with a representative collection of rock specimens from 
the various precipices and gorges along Horton Riv er. 

The chief interest in life among the civilized Eskimo in winter 
is trapping fur. This was an interest of ours also, because we 
were anxious to secure wolf, wolverine, and fox skins for mu- 
seum specimens. It had accordingly been our arrangement on 
hiring our Eskimo that we pay them not only S2(X) a year in money 
or its equivalent (for the North Alaskans well understood the use of 
money), but we had also agreed with them that wlienever we had 
nothing else for them to do they were to bt‘ free to trap, and half of 
what they got should belong to them. Trapping around Coal 
Creek had been poor and only something like thirty skin.s altogether 
had been secured of foxes (white, red, and cross), wolv'es, and 
wolverines. There was a firm belief in our i)arty that foxes were 
abundant down on the seacoast, and a strong de.sire therefore to move 
to the sea for the purpose of trapping. This did not suit me at all. 
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I much preferred living in the wooded and well-sheltered creek 
bottom where our house stood to trapping foxes along the barren 
and shelterless coast of Langton Bay, but in order to keep peace 
in the family I finally agreeed that some of our party should go 
down and try the trapping. Accordingly Ilavinirk's family and 
myself crossed the Melvill Mountains to Langton Bay, leaving 
the others behind on Horton River. 

The same whale carcass which had been so useful to us the year 
before was still lying stranded on the beach west of Langton Bay. 
It had been about two miles west of the harbor the year before, but the 
past summer the waves had moved it about a mile nearer to our 
storehouse. Within a day or two from getting down to the coast we 
caught six white foxes near this carcass, but after that no more; 
and there was not a track to be seen. 

This failure of our trapping even in the neighborhood of a stranded 
whale gives us the text for discussing the peculiar habits of the Arctic 
fox. In summer the white fox is a land animal, but in winter ninety 
per cent of them probably go off on the sea ice and live parasitically, 
as it were, upon the fruits of the labor of the polar bear. Whenever 
you see the tracks of a bear in winter you are likely to see following 
them the tracks of anywhere from one to a dozen foxes. Here and 
there on the ocean seals and fish that died from natural causes are 
thrown up and are found by the keen scent of the foxes. Here and 
there also when the ice is being crushed up into pressure ridges a few 
fish are caught and killed by the tumbling blocks, and these the fox 
also tries to find. But this supply depends upon accident and is not 
what the fox really relies upon. His main dependence is the skill 
and energy of the polar bear as a seal hunter. If the bear has hard 
luck and kills only a seal in a great while, he may devour the whole 
animal, and the fox which follows behind will go hungry. But if 
the bear has any ordinary luck at all, he will kill off more seals than 
he needs and will eat only a small part of what he kills, leaving the 
rest. When he has dropi>ed asleep near the remains of his feast or 
has gone ahead about his business, the foxes that have been dogging 
his footsteps come up and eat whatever is left. 

The polar bear can get seals only along the edge of open water. 
Certain years the winds are such that in the neighborhood of Cape 
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Parrj% and elsewhere on the north coast of America, lanes of open 
water are only a few miles offshore. Those years there are plenty 
of polar bears around and consequently plenty of foxes also. The 
winter of 1911-”1912 was exceptional apparently in ice conditions. 
None of our party ever went far out on the ice and I know of no one on 
the thousand-mile stretc^h between Cape Parry and Point Barrow who 
did, but knowing tlie habits of the bears and the foxes, it seems to me 
evident that there could haA'e been no o{x^n water anywhere near 
shore, for the year was remarkable above all others to which the 
memory of the Eskimo in Alaska and the white traders extended, 
in the almost complete absence from the whole coast line from Novem- 
ber until late March of both polar bears and foxes. At the Baillie 
Islands, for instance, energetic Eskimo trapjx^rs that habitually 
get two hundred foxes in winter had cauglit less than ten by the end 
of March. This was a uiiiversal calamity, comparable to a drought in 
a farming district, for the game upon which the Eskimo formerly lived 
has Ixen destroyi^d throughout this entire district by the bringing in 
of firearms and the wanton destruction of f(xxl animals that followed, 
and the Eskimo now dejxnd for their fcxx! and clothing in a large 
part upon the provisions which they can buy from the trading ships 
in summer in exchange for furs. 

We spent between two and three weeks on the coast at the Langton 
Bay ship harbor without succet^fling in getting any more foxes. 
Finally, December lltli, we started back south and December 13th 
we arrived home. 



CHAI^ER XXIV 


W HETHER I was traveling about or staying at home, I 
was alway s devoting every available hour to the record- 
ing of folk-lore and linguistic material. While Ilavinirk, 
as we have said before, was not much good as a traveling com- 
panion (through a quality which he no doubt looks upon as 
conservatism and good sense, but which we diagnose as timidity), 
he possessed, besides other good qualities, as already mentioned, 
a vast store of the lore and religions of Jiis people and was the 
most patient narrator of them whom I have ever found among 
Eskimo men. But as good an informant as willingness made him, 
he was under the disadvantage, from my point of \'iew, of having, 
during the forty years or so of his lifetime, lived among people 
wdio spoke so many and various dialects that his own speech had be- 
come a mixture of a dozen or more, and I could never tell w’hen he 
was pronouncing a word in the manner of Kotzebue Sound, when in 
the manner of the upper Xoatak, and when after the fashion of the 
people of Point Barrow. He had also in his s})eccli a strong flavoring 
from the IMackenzie district, but this did not trouble me so much, 
for by now my ear had become fairly familiar with the peculiarities 
of that dialect. 

It has been my experience, like that of most other ethnologists, 
that women are lx‘tter sources of information than men, for several 
reasons. Among primitive people, as among the uneducated of our 
own race, it is minh easier to get straightforward answtTs and intelli- 
gent ones from the women than from the men ; and although Ilavinirk 
was as an informant one of the best Eskimo men I hiu e known, he 
was not nearly so good as his wife Mamayauk, who further had the 
advantage of speaking the Mackenzie dialect fairly pure. True, she 
^Vas in the habit in her daily speech of using certain forms which did 
not belong to her own people, but she had been in tlie habit of doing 
this only for the last seven or eight years and was still conscious of 
2 a 35a 
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the fact that these were foreign words, and she could, by watching her- 
self, avoid them in giving information to me. 

There was no danger of the winter becoming tedious to me, for 
in my linguistic and folk-lore investigations I had a field of inquiry 
as full of scientific interest as are researches in any other science, and 
full of human interest besides. There were unsuspected things 
coming up continually. One day I discovered an adjective that in 
Greenland has ceased to be an adjective and has become a suffix, and 
this threw light on the processes by which the language had grown 
to become the complicated and sensitive medium of expression that 
it is. Another day I would find a word of the everyday speech of 
Greenland to be reproduced in some ancient and barely understood 
charm or rigmarole of the Mackenzie district. This likewise threw 
its light on the history of the language. In the folk-lore I would come 
upon stories that were told at the Mackenzie mouth almost exactly 
as Rasmus.sen had heard them in Smith Sound, and there were 
even elements which might be construetl to show European origin, 
or at least common origin with some of the folk-lore of Europe. 

The da\’s were never long enough and the patience of my Eskimo 
never sufficient to make me tire of the day’s work before it was over. 
It was different with Dr. .Anderson, who had now practically nothing to 
do, for winter is not favorable to zoological investigations, so far as land 
animals are concerned at least. No doubt he as well as I might have 
found the Eskimo folk-lore of interest, but he had never acquired the 
language well enough to lie able to follow the narrators in the original 
(and neither did our Eskimo know English well enough to be able to 
express them.selves sufficiently clearly or gracefully to give him much 
of an indication of what the character of their thoughts really was), 
for the Eskimo language is a verj- difficult one to learn. The gram- 
matical structure is fundamentally different from English, and one 
has really to learn a different meth<xl of thought before one can 
acquire versatility in expres-sion. 

It is commonly believed that many white men who in one jMirt 
of the world or another have a.s.scx'iatcd with the Eskimo, have 
learned the language of the Eskimo, but this is not the case. I have 
known in Alaska white men who have been married to EJskimo 
women for over thirty years and whose grandchildren., are now 
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growing up, and yet they have acquired so little of the Eskimo 
language that when their own wives talk to their own children 
they have no idea what they are saying. The women usually, and 
the children commonly, know scarcelj^ a word of English, and the 
white man knows scarcely a word of Eskimo ; but there has grown up 
in their intercourse a sort of jargon analogous to '' pigeon English, 
or the so-called Chinook which is spoken in certain parts of the 
western United States and Canada. This Eskimo jargon in Alaska 
consists of a few English words, a few from the South Sea Islands 
(and especially the Hawaiian), a word or two from Spanish and from 
Danish, and a number of Eskimo words. The jargon vocabularies of 
different men vary from probably three hundred to five hundred 
words. There being no inflection, this language is easy to learn. It 
can be picked up in a week and will serve for the expression of the 
ordinary simple ideas concerning the everyday life of the North. The 
jargon is, however, quite incapable of expressing any fine shades of 
thought, and those who know it only, get the impression of the 
Eskimo that their minds are more impoverished and their thoughts 
cruder than is really the case. 

Perhaps the chief stumbling-block in the way of the ordinary 
white man in an attempt to learn the language is that his mental 
habits incline him to deal in nouns modified by adjectives. If there 
were no adjectiv’^es in Eskimo, the white man would soon discover 
the fact that adjectives cannot be used to modify nouns. There 
are, however, as a matter of fact, a good many adjectives, but they 
are not used in the manner of ours, except on extraordinary occasions. 
When the typical white man begins to learn Eskimo, he will find some 
Eskimo who knows a little English and will cross-question him, writing 
down as a result a vocabulary which he proceeds to learn. Taking 
an object in his hand to make sure that he is not misunderstood, 
the white man will ask: ‘*What is your word for knife?'’ and the 
Eskimo will reply “ Sa\dk ” ; ‘‘ And what is your word for ' big ’ ? " will 
be the next question ; and the answer in the Mackenzie River dialect 
will be “angiyok.” “Now,” thinks the white man, “I know how to 
say ' big knife ’ ” ; but as a matter of fact he does not know how to say 
^"big knife" at all, for the Eskimo does not say “big knife” by attach- 
ing the adjective for “big” to the word for “knife.” He has an 
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entirely different word for a big knife from the word he uses for a 
small knife. We, in speaking of a small horse, have the option of 
calling it a small horse or calling it a pony ; practically speaking, in 
everyday life, the Eskimo has no option. If he does not have an en- 
tirely different word for a “small horse’’ or a “small knife” he will 
nevertheless not use an adjective, but will use a suffix to indicate 
smallness as we can do in a few isolated cases, as in “hill” and “hil- 
lock” and “river” and “rivulet.” 

The system of suffixes to mcxlify the meaning of words is far more 
developed with the Eskimo than with us, and is a very useful thing 
in the expression of shades of meaning and in the clear statement of 
new ideas. We can say hill and hilly and hUliness and possibly we 
may say hillocky, but we can ne\er say hillockiness, although it 
seems to me that it would be an excellent thing if we could, for I 
have found by ex])erience that the principle lends itself well to the 
expression of the most finely shad(*d meanings. The Eskimo can not 
only say “hillockiness, ” or things analogous to that, but he may go 
on and add six or eight or even more suffixes to a single word, each 
suffix carrying its clear meaning that mmlifies the fundamental idea 
of the statement. There are over a hundre<l and sixty suffixes in 
the Mackenzie dialect, and the meanings which they exi)ress are far 
more than that nuinlKT. About the only suffixes which cannot be 
tacked one on to the other are those of contradictory meanings, such 
as those implying longness and shortness or quickness and slowmess. 

To illustrate how the i>rinciple works whcui applied to nouns, we 
will take the word ighi, wliich in those Eskimo dialects where it is 
used at all means a dwelling place of any kind, and in some places 
may apply to the den of an animal or the nest of a bird, although in 
our common dictionaries and works of travel it aj>pi‘ars only as the 
word for snow-hut. .Attaching appropriate suffixes to the stem of 
iglu, we ha\'e iglupfik, a large house; ighingimk, a make-bidieve 
house or a play house, something which is not really a house! but 
you pretend it is ; iglorak, a wooden house ; igliikuk, a ruined house ; 
igluliak, a house that some one built ; ighdkinga, the house that he 
built ; igluliakjnik, the hou.se that the two of us built ; igltdtk, that 
which contains houses (used for instanr^e for an island which is 
inhabited); igbdun, like a lioase. All of these suffixes and a great 
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many others are used in addition to the declension endings, which 
are analogous to those of Latin or Anglo-Saxon, for instance. These 
run as follows for the singular : 


Nominative 

iglum 


Accusative 

iglu 


Terminaus 

iglumurif 

to the house 

Ablative 

iglumin, 

from the house 

Instrumental 

iglumik, 

by means of the house 

VlALIS 

iglukun, 

through the house 

Locative 

iglumi, 

in the house 


This is but the beginning. The nouns are used in the singular, 
dual, and plural ; and their use is of course idiomatic, so that you can 
never tell for certain from the English meaning what case you must 
use in the Eskimo. But the noun is simple, compared with the verb. 
''Sum” in Latin was the ordinary form for "I am.” The pronoun 
"ego” was used rarely and chiefly for emphasis. Similarly in the 
Eskimo, in the case of transitive verbs, not only is the subject in- 
corporated but the object also, and either the subject or the object 
may be in the singular, dual, or plural number. Besides, there are 
inflections for tenses, and then come the suffixes proper, which have a 
nature peculiar to themselves ; and most confusing of all to the or- 
dinary white man is the fact that these suffixes undergo certain 
euphonistic and other sound changes, so that when you have learned 
to recognize the suffix in one word, you may fail to recognize the 
same suffix in the next. 

No man has ever worked out the number of possible different ways 
in which a single Eskimo verb may be ustnl, but it is undoubtedly 
up in the tens of thousiinds, if not in the hundreds of thousands. 
At first glance it may seem that you could take an Eskimo verb and 
find out how many suffixes could be used with it, and that you could 
N^hen by the laws of permutation and combination arrive at the num- 
ber of different possible combinations by multiplying 1 X 2 X 3 X 4 
and so on up to 16 , or 23 , or whatever the number of usable suffixes 
may be; but the case is not so simple as that, for some of the 
suffixes are really identical in meaning and should not therefore be 
used together, and others, while apparently identical in meaning, 
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may nevertheless be used together ; so that it is only by the method 
of trial and error that the result can be arrived at, and then only 
by an Eskimo or by some white man who through a lifetime of study 
has acquired the feeling” of the language. 

It is common to hear the assertion that the Eskimo is a simple 
language and easy to learn, and you may meet in any town in America 
or Europe some person w’ho says to you, ‘‘I had a friend who lived in 
Alaska (or Labrador, or Hudson’s Bay) and he learned to speak 
Eskimo in three months.” That idea of course is based on the sup- 
position that the jargon wdiich the white men use in dealing with the 
Eskimo is in reality the language of the Eskimo ; but it is not, nor 
anji:hing like it. 

In a book such as this it is hopeless to attempt giving an outline 
of the grammatical principles of the language. Any one who is 
sufficiently interested and who happens to know German can get 
them fairly laid down in the grammar of Samuel Kleinschmidt. It 
may, how’ever, bi^ worth w hile, for purjK>ses of illustration, to give a 
few verb forms that show’ how’ suffixes (or infixes, rather) may be 
joined on to a verb to modify its meaning. 

We shall take the verb in the third person, intransitive, 
which in the Mackenzie dialect has the form tikitok (Greenland form : 
tikitpok), he has arrived. Without giving any formal conjugation we 
set down the following at random : 


have you arrived ? (singiJar) 
have you arrived ? (dual) 
hav’e you arrived ? (plural) 
he arrived at it, he reached it. 
he did not reach it. 
will he arrive ? 

shall you arrive at it ? shall you reach it ? 
wdll he probably reach it ? 
tikiniakpalnngniakpaung will he probably reach it ? 
tiHniakmngnakpaunngok he said : w ould he be likely to reach it, one 

w^onders. 


tikitpil 

tikitpetik 

tikiipisi 

tikitga 

tikifiTigiiga 

tikiniakpa 

tikiniakpiung 

tikiniakpaunggiak 


We have stretched this word out now by joining to it suffixes 
(or as they may preferably be called, infixes), until it may 
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seem to the reader in all conscience long enough, but this 
is not half what a skillful Eskimo could do with it. Perhaps the 
example will suffice, however, to incline us to the idea that the con- 
jugation of the Eskimo verb is not a very simple matter. 

What we started out to show here, and it may be hoped that we 
have succeeded, is that the Eskimo is not only an exceedingly compli- 
cated language, but also very different from English. To put it 
roughly, there is no doubt that for an Englishman it would be much 
easier to acquire Russian, Swedish, French, and Greek than to acquire 
Eskimo alone. To take the only actual case the circumstances of 
which are fully known to me, which is of course my own, it may be said 
that I had a book knowledge of the Eskimo before going to the North 
and I have lived for five years in houses where nothing but Eskimo was 
spoken. I listened to every word with ail my ears, for to acquire the 
language has been both my chief work and my chief pastime, and yet 
it was only the last of the five winters that my command of the 
language had become such that I could follow without effort the or- 
dinary conversations going on in the house. 

This has turned into an extensive digression on Eskimo linguistics, 
although it was meant in the beginning only as an explanation of 
why it was that I found no difficulty in passing the long winter days, 
while it was a tedious and endless time for Dr. Anderson. He used 
to lecture me on the consolation that a smoker can get from his pipe, 
but I noticed that the atmosphere of the house got fairly thick vuth 
smoke before he got any noticeable consolation out of it. Finally, 
shortly after Christmas, he made up his mind that he would like to 
make the 150-mile trip to the Baillie Islands, partly to pass away the 
time and also to begin now the transportation to our shipping point 
of some of our more valuable scientific collections. 

Dr. Anderson accordingly set out December 27th for the Baillie 
Islands with two sleds and accompanied by Palaiyak, Tannaiunirk, 
,jind Pannigabluk, the last named of whom had made up her mind to 
sever her connection with our party. They went by way of Langton 
Bay to pick up provisions for the journey, for we had there consider- 
able quantities of flour and other “civilized” foods which we had 
bought from the Teddy Bear. We made it a principle to live on the 
country when we were anywhere else than at Langton Bay, and to 
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I so thick and the fish as few that I agreed mth 

^ tliinking it was scarcely worth while to contmne. 

‘^^coursc it is only after having tried it that one can learn how best 
such a thing as to winter under the conditions which we had 
face. During the few days while we were building our house 
W the We noticed that Backus greyling were running down the 
eiwdt w in continuous streaim day and night. Had we not 
been ih sucbL a hurry to build the house and had we put up a fish 
trap instead, we could have taken tens of thousands of fish at our 
very door ; but w^heii the hou^e had been built and we turned our 
attention to the fishing, the run was already over. Had we to winter 
again in Coal Creek we could, on the basis of this knowledgifefely on 
putting up tons of fish in the few weeks immediately preceding the 
freeze up. It t(X)k us some time also to find the best fishing places in 
the lake. With jdenty of nets, ranging from a 2^mch to a 5-mch 
mesh, a large quantity of food could be gotten together while the ice is 
thin the first few w eeks after it forms, by setting the nets in the right 
places. 

Althougli Ilavinirk had found out in the fall that there were no 
white foxes around Langton Bay, he was by the middle of January 
thoroughly convinc^ed that now there must be lots of thcon every- 
where on the seacoast and especially on the promontories, such as 
Cai)e Bathurst. I w'as bound to put my entire time on the linguistic 
work and he w^as bound that nothing at Coal Creek should succeed 
in keeping us there any longer than until Dr. Anderson returned, so 
although he hunted every day, I w’as as sure as I know he was 
that he w^ould find no game. ‘‘I knew in my heart"’ that had I 
cared to make a good day’s hunt to the eastward I should have been 
able to find something, but after all, my only concern this winter was 
to keep my Eskimo in good humor and to follow them around, wTiting 
folk-lore from their dictation whenever they w^ere in the house. 
i^i»Accorcliiigly, when Dr. Anderson returned, January 30th, we began 
making preparations to move to the coast. 

He brought back from the Baillie Islands aiich new$ a» Wte M a 
measure to be eaqpected. Captain WolM Itod his ship% company 
weiNB wintering there, and so was Captain Bernard of the Teddy Bear, 
There Iiad been sickness as always and people were dying now and 
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then. One of those who had died was Natkusiak’s wife. He had 
also become a bit tired of his association with the Baillie Islanders, 
and consequently had decided to return to us with Dr. Anderson. 
Tannaumirk, on the other hand, had been picked up as a desirable 
son-in-law by one of the Baillie Islands families and had therefore 
left our service. 

Although Natkusiak reported that all winter the people of the 
Baillie Islands had caught no foxes, still he agreed with Bavinirk 
in thinking that siuely there must be plenty of them out at Cape 
Parrj’. Temperamentally it seems difficult for Eskimo to imagine 
that things can change. Natkusiak had found plenty of foxes on 
Cai>e Parrj' in January, 1910, and he could not see why there should 
not be plenty also in January, 1912. But I felt certain that the 
same condition, namely the distance from land of the open water, that 
kept the foxes away from Cape Bathurst must also be keeping them 
away from Cape Parry. 

As my chief object was to keep the Eskimo in good hiunor, and 
as even Dr. Anderson seemed a bit anxious to move (for when he 
stayed in camp there was nothing for him to do), we started on Feb- 
ruarj' 15th, hauling our belongings towards Langton Bay. For the 
first fifteen or eighteen miles of this journey we had to follow the river, 
but when the time came for leaving it and striking across over the 
moimtains to Langton Bay, we camped for a few days at the fast 
trees, so that while some of us advanced part of our gear halfway 
from the river to Langton Bay and cached it there. Dr. Anderson, 
with Natkusiak for company, was able to make a short trip down 
Horton River in search of bush rabbits, the skins of which he wanted 
for scientific specimens. In ordinary years rabbits abound among the 
large willows north of the spruce tree line towards the mouth of 
Horton River. 

When Dr. Anderson returned, all of us struck across country for 
the sea ; and on February 20th we reached Langton Bay to find there- 
encamped in our storehouse the Baillie Islands Eskimo Alingnak 
with his wife Guninana and their adopted daughter. At first it 
seemed a nuisance to find them there, for I had heard much of the 
contagious sickness from which Alingnak suffered, and of the laziness 
which white men and Eskimo alike seem to have found his chief 
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characteristic. We found him, however, to be a cheerful and good 
companion and not at all lazy, although incapable of hard work 
through ill health. But his wife Guninana proved to be so valuable a 
find for my linguistic work that no matter what the rest of the family 
mi gh t have been, I should have been glad to keep them. Up to 
this time my chief informant had been Mamayauk, but I found that 
Guninana was far better versed in the ancient lore of her people, 
spoke the Baillie Islands dialect with undoubted purity of accent, 
and was the most cheerful and long-suffering person I have ever 
encountered in answering what must necessarily be tedious questions 
because of the great sameness about them and their (to the Eskimo 
mind) complete lack of point ; for naturally the Eskimo can see little 
importance in the laws of sound change between dialects, or in the 
modifications of sounds through association with other sounds within 
a word. 

My experience of two years before had shown that at this season 
of the year there was a probability of finding caribou in the low hills 
between Langton Bay and Darnley Bay. It suited everybody that 
Dr. Anderson and most of the able-bodied men should go down 
there (which they did on February 25th) looking for the caribou and 
with the hope of trapping foxes, while the rest of us remained 
at Langton Bay, I writing folk-lore at Guninana’s dictation while 
the others kept house. 

Guninana w'as not only well informed, but was also, fortunately for 
me, not such a good Christian as the rest of her countrymen. She 
had not yet learned that the native lore of her people was essentially 
wicked and needed to be forgotten, and she told me of how diseases 
were controlled, how famines were averted, how people were killed 
or cured by magic, how the future could be foretold and the 
secrets of the past uncovered, how people could see through hills 
and fly to the moon, and various things of that sort of which the 
Christian Eskimo pretend an ignorance and of which they will either 
tell you nothing or else half truths and untruths. Personally I 
have always been unable to see why tlie creations of the Eskimo’s 
imagination should be any more wicked than our “blue-beards,” or 
why the knowledge of the Eskimo method of reading the future should 
be any more likely to lead to damnation than our palmistry or the 
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reading of the grounds in the bottom of a teacup ; but so it seems 
to be. And if there are only some of the missionaries who think the 
native lore wicked, that minority have impressed their views so com- 
pletely on the Eskimo that no Eskimo who values his immortal 
soul (and most of them value their immortal souls extravagantly) 
will defile himself or endanger his eternal welfare by telling the 
things which they still believe quite as much as they ever did, but 
which they now consider to be wicked, and which they have abjured 
on the principle of its not profiting a man to gain the whole earth if 
he lose his own soul. Most of the Eskimo are a bit regretful over 
having surrendered the familiar spirits which formerly served them 
and did their every bidding : changed for them the winds, cured their 
children when they were ill, and brought (*arilK)u to be killed at the 
very front doors of the houses. Many of them ex]>ress fretJy their 
regret that the use of such useful magic should be incx)mpatible 
with salvation. 

WTiile Dr. Anderson and his party were hunting caribou east of 
the bay, one or another of them paid us a visit every two or three 
days, and the whole party finally returned March 10th. They had 
killed eleven deer and seen a good many others and had trapped 
two or three foxes. The idea of going to Cape Parry had been quite 
given up becau.se shortly bebire we came to the coast Alingnak had 
been out there and had seen no tracks of either polar bt‘ar or fox. 

At the place where they liad been hunting caribou, which was, by 
the way, the lake of which Xatkusiak and I had made such a hazard- 
ous crossing the previous June, there is an (‘xcellent fishing place, 
well known to the Baillie Lslands Eskimo, where Alingnak in the fall 
had put up several hundred {xmnds of fish ; and although the killing 
of eleven caribou in two weeks was in itself nothing much, still the 
meat amounted to a gofxl deal when they }>rought it home because 
they had lived in part on the fish cache and had not b(*en comiK*lled 
to feed the caribou meat up so fast to the dogs, as they otherwise 
would have had to do. 

On March 12th vi.sitors from the Baillie Islands arrived. Tliey 
were the Mackenzie Uiv^r coujde Kommana and Ituayok, with 
their little daughter Siksigak, and Alingnak's father, lyituarjmk. 
They had come in seven days from the winter settlement of Nogarvik, 
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which is about twelve miles east of the Baillie Islands, On the way 
they had secured only two seals and had consequently been on short 
rations. They told further stories of illness and death at the Baillie 
Islands, and a woman well known to us, named Inonngranna, had 
gone permanently insane. We learned later that Captain Wolki 
and the other white men at the Baillie Islands were inclined to 
blame the insanity to a violent religious revival in which the woman 
had been one of the chief participants. There may be something 
in that theory, for the fear of hell is among the newly Christianized 
Eskimo an obsession such as we can scarcely comprehend ; but I 
think it more likely that the insanity may have had some deeper or- 
ganic cause, although the w\)man had apparently been in the best of 
health up to the time of tlie outbreak. 

Kommana, in order to buy my favor, brought me a present wrhich 
he knew I would appreciate : a knife of ancient pattern and wdth a 
W’ell-att(?sted history. There had been a man in the Point Atkinson 
community some forty years ago who became intolerable to his 
fellows, and three of the mo.st energetic and public-spirited men 
volunteered to execute him. This matter had the complete ap- 
proval of the community, and was the knowdedge of every one 
except the victim. One day the three men took him aside and 
of a sudden the most resolute, the owmer of the knife, stabbed 
the man in the back wdtii this very knife. The Eskimo system of 
government, which is really no system at all (or in other w^ords a 
communistic anarchy), has but this one punishment, except that the 
power of public opinion is .so much stronger with them than wdth us 
that the mere knowledge of having displeased the community would 
be severe punishment in itself. It seems then, on the face of it, that 
removing an intolerable man in the manner just described is not a 
bad way of dealing w ith a difficult situation ; and it would not be if 
the story ended there. But the w^eak point of the system is that no 
matter if the man’s relations may have been loudest of all in denounc- 
ing him and demanding that he should be killed, still the moment 
that anyone kills him it becomes the duty of his rt'latives to take blood 
revenge on some member of the family of tliose who helped do the 
killing. Some one has to be killed, though it need not be the man 
directly responsible — it may quite as w^ell be his decrepit mother 
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or his little niece ; and even that does not square things, for as soon as 
the relation has been killed in revenge for the execution, it becomes 
the duty of the executioner and his family to take revenge again 
upon the family of the man originally executed, so that there com- 
mences a blood feud which has no ending until the tribe divides in 
two sections, one of which moves to a distant place quite out of the 
reach of the other. This is the general way things run, but it seems 
that in the particular case with which our story of the knife is con- 
cerned, the relations of the executed man made it known that they 
intended to kill all the executioners, and within four or five years 
they had succeeded in killing two of them. But the third man, 
the owner of the knife, had been so watchful and had carried this 
long knife around with him so constantly that he had not yet been 
killed when a severe epidemic of measles swept off most of the fam- 
ily of the avengers, with the result that the owner of the knife 
lived for many years and finally died a natural death. 

After telling the story of the knife, Kommana handed it to me. 
I immediately asked him what he wanted in payment for it, but before 
he had named his price someone remarked that the owner of the knife 
was the father of Guninana, the woman who for the last three weeks 
had been a member of our party. I asked Kommana then how he 
came by the knife, and he said that just last fall, on the way from the 
Mackenzie River to the Baillie Islands, he happened to pass the 
grave on which the knife was lying and he thought to himself he 
would pick it up and give it to me. It s(*emed to me that Guninana 
might have a w'ord to sa\ about the matter ; and it throw\s an interest- 
ing light on their habits of thought that she replied that the knife had 
belonged to her father and not to her, and that if Kommana dared 
to take the risk of removing it from the grave it w’as no concern of 
hers, and if any one got a price for it it should be Kommana, for he 
had brought it, and he and his family w^ere running all the risks (of 
supernatural punishment). Kommana’s a)mment on this was that 
surely he w^as the man to be paid ; and as for being afraid of taking 
the knife from the grave, that was a matter which did not worry 
him very much, because wherever he went he carried a prayer book 
and hymnal with him and never neglected saying his prayers at night 
and grace before meals, and he felt sure therefore that nothing 
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evil could harm him. Guninana did not seem to feel the least re- 
sentment in the matter, but apparently was not quite so certain as 
Kommana that no supernatural punishment would follow the offense ; 
it was a matter entirely between Kommana and the supernatural 
powers and she had no concern in it, nor wished to have. 

After the arrival of this last party I devoted my inquiries for some 
days, not to the folk-lore and linguistic side, but to the actual history 
of the people at the time, some fifty years ago, when lyituaryuk was 
a boy, with special reference to what they knew about the relations 
between the Baiilie Islands Eskimo and the Fort Good Hope (Hare) 
Indians. The details are too complicated for setting down here, but 
the net result was to show that the relation had been semi-friendly 
with occasional trade intercourse ; that there had been killings now 
and then (in the way of murders) ; that on both sides captives 
had now and then been carried off and had been allowed to live 
by their captors ; and that in one case an Eskimo child had been sold 
for a definite price to Indians, among whom she is said to be still 
li\'ing. 

My informants went into much detail willingly about the 
various customs of man-killing. They agreed that in general to 
kill a man was about the equivalent of killing a whale, though they 
were a little doubtful whether the killing of an Eskimo was to be 
considered quite so much of an achievement as the killing of whale ; 
but an Indian was quite up to a whale. In either case the one who 
did the killing was entitled to two tattoo lines across his face. If a 
whale was killed, the man had a line tattooed from the corners of the 
mouth to the lobes of the ears; but if an Indian had been killed the 
tattoo lines were from the nose to the ears. On the other hand, 
lyituaryuk had seen Indians tattooed around the roots of the hair and 
had been told that those w^re Indians who had killed Eskimo. In 
the case of the killing of either a whale or an Indian the Eskimo 
who did it had to refrain from all work for five days and from certain 
foods for a year. Notably he must not eat the intestines of any 
animals nor their heads. 
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W E had already at Langton Bay done archaeological work 
upon which we had been able to base certain important con- 
clusions with reference to the Eskimo of that district. The 
transjxirtation problem, the matter of hauling our finds from Langton 
Bay to the Baillie Islands, was so serious that it had long seemed 
unlikely we could accomplish much more the coming spring than 
the mere hauling to the Baillie Islands of the materials which we 
had already. Dr. Anderson’s specimens of caribou skins, grizzly 
bears, and polar bears were esi>ecially numerous, heavy, and bulky. 
As for the linguistic and folk-lore investigations, they could of 
course go on without end. Guninana alone could have told me 
stories, she said (and I suppose it to be true), that it would have 
taken me years to write down. 

It had always seemed to me that im{X)rtant results were to \)e 
looked for from arclueological work done at Point Barrow, the mo.st 
northerly point of the western half of the continent of America, 
and anjlhing we could find at Point Barrow would be easy of trans- 
pK)rtation to civilization, for whaling ships, freighters, and United 
States revenue cutters call there each year. Dr. Anderson and I 
therefore talked the matter over, and for the reason already mentioned 
(and others which need not be entered into) I decided to make the 
thousand-mile trip to Point Barrow by sled. On the way I intended 
to visit for ethnological purposes every Eskimo settlement along the 
coast. I could do that, travel slowly, and yet get to Point Barrow in 
plenty of time to put in the sea.son at archaeological work before tak- 
ing the ship for home. Dr. Anderson and our Eskimo a)uld take care 
of the transportation work from Langton Bay to tlie Baillie Island.s, 
and if they had any spare time they could do a little digging in the 
house ruins at the mouth of the Horton River or elsewhere, while 
Anderson would of course concern himself with zoological collecting. 

308 
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After this plan had been decided upon it took us but a few days 
to get ready, and on March 20th we started towards the Baillie Islands 
with tliree sledges loaded with scientific specimens. On March 
22d we arrived there, or rather at the Eskirno settlement at the tip 
of Cape Bathurst, where the liosie IL and the Teddy Bear were also 
wintering. 

After a week spent pleasantly in visiting Captain Bernard and 
Captain Wolki, Natkusiak and I started April 1st for the west on 
one of our longest journeys together, leaving Dr. Anderson and the 
rest of the party to return to Langton Bay. The boy Palaiyak 
accompanied us with the intention of going as far as Herschel Island 
to visit his relatives and to return to Langton Bay in the summer 
aboard the Belvedere. 

The journey towards Point Barrow, although a long one, is 
very simple, for it is never much over two hundred miles between 
houses and there are four points at least where one can count on se- 
curing provisions — from C aptain Anderson of the North SUir trad- 
ing schooner at lV)iiit Atkinson, from Mr. Young and Mr. Fry at 
the Church of England mission on the eastern edge of the Mackenzie 
delta, from Captain Cottle of the Belvedere and the mounted police 
at Herschel Island, and from !\Ir. Li'ffingwell, where he was carrying 
forward his geological studies on the north coast of Alaska at Flax- 
man Island. And then at Point Barrow we were sure of a w^elcome 
from old friends and of walking into an abundance of almost every- 
thing that a man could wish for to minister to his comfort in the 
Arctic. 

After crossing Liverpool Bay in two days we came to the house of 
Mr. John Anderson, near Cape Dalhousie, where he had been trapping 
alone all winter, visited on<x* a month or so by his brother, Captain 
Matt Anderson, whose winter quarters were at Point Atkinson, 
about fifty-seven miles to the west. When I told Mr. Anderson of 
the things w^e had been doing the past tw^o or three years, it seemed to 
him that w^e had gone through many hardships and had done difficult 
things ; but it seemed to me that living alone as he was doing and 
monotonously visiting the same circle of traps day after day, wdth 
nothing to look forw^ard to but the monthly visits of his brother, was 
a thing I was less eager to try than to repeat our own experiences. 

2b 
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He had not even any dogs for company or to help him with his 
work, and the day we spent with him we helped him haul to the 
house a load or two of firewood from the beach about half a mile 
away. This is so near the mouth of the Mackenzie that in favorable 
locations there are liundreds of cords of driftwood to tlie mile of beach. 

Although we learned that CapUiin Anderson with his wonderful 
team of dogs (trained after the manner of the Alaskan sweepstakes 
racers that go the four hundred miles from Nome to Candle in three 
days) was in the habit of coming from Point Atkinson to his brother’s 
trapping camp in seven hours» it took us ru^arly three days to make 
the same distance, for this is a gameless coast and our sled was heavy 
with seal and whale meat for dog f<H)d. We could no doubt hav'e made 
the distance in two days, but certain deserted Eskimo houses in 
which it was convenient to camp induced us to divide the journey 
in three sections. 

At Point Atkinson April r)th we found not only Captain Matthew 
Anderson and the v illage of Eskimo who had gathered there around 
the wintering pJac'e of the Sorfh Star, but also Pev. Mr. Fry, a Church 
of England missionary to the Eskimo of the Mackenzie district, 
who was on his way to the Baillie Lslamls. Mr. Fry, although young 
in the service, brought a gocnl deal of enthusiasm to the wr>rk and had 
linguistic ability evidently beyond the onlinary, for he had already 
in two years picked up a smattering of the Eskimo which was con- 
siderably in excess of that comnjonly acquire<l by whalemen in an 
entire lifetime. 

I was especially interested in meeting Mr. Fry, l)ccause I wanted 
to learn from him his attitude with reference to certain matters which 
I had often di.scusse<l with various Eskimo, most often with our owm 
employees, notably the form which certain (’bristian doctrine.s have 
taken in their minds, as described by me in f Chapter XXVH of this 
book headed ‘‘On the ConverMon of the If<‘athen.” I found, as I 
had expected, that although Mr. Fry’s ideas of Christianity were 
more those which one might have exjKcted forty years ago than 
those in vogue in our enlighteneej churclH‘s of tewiav, still he is in 
no vray intentionally responsible for most of the curious ideas which 
the Eskimo hold of his teachings and those of Ins senior, Mr. 
A\Tiittaker. 
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In the village near Captain Anderson's ship was, among others, a 
young boy who had been for several months in Mr. Fry's house for 
the purpose of learning English as well as mastering the elements of 
Christianity. Mr. Fry and I had various talks while he was with us 
about whether the Eskimo still retained the doctrines of their old sys- 
tem, my point of view being that they believed now everything which 
they had ever believed, and all the doctrines and facts of Christianity 
on top of that. Mr. Fry felt certain that this young man at least had 
quite relinquished all the old b^'liefs. 

The day before I left Captain Anderson’s place Mr. Fry left for 
the Baillie Islands. It was unfortunately not until after he had gone 
that Captain Anderson and I got into a talk with the young man who 
had so long lived with Mr. Vr}^ in his house and who was therefore 
considered by the rest of the Eskimo to bean authority on thedoctrines 
of the Church. I asked him whether he believcni his countr^^men were 
able to fly to the moon, or from one village to another, magically. 
He said, and there were half a dozen other people in the house at 
the time who agreed with him, that the fact of many people being 
able to fly to the moon was a matter of common knowdedge, just as 
their ability to walk on snow-shoes or to snare ptarmigan w^as a matter 
of common knowledge. We asked the boy to specify some of the 
people who c*ould do this, and he named among others Alualuk, at 
whose house I would sleep on my way west the first day after leaving 
Captain Anderson’s place. lie also s]>ecifi(Hl a young man whom I 
knew well, named Kublualuk, who had long been in the employ of 
the mounted police at Ilerschel Island. Alualuk, he said, had un- 
fortunately embraced Christianity and had since then ceased to fly, 
but Kublualuk, he thought, had not yet been converted and would 
still have his old powers. There were others who could do it too, 
some of them right in the \dllage beside us ; but he thought that per- 
haps none of them would fly evem if I asked them to, because they now 
understood that to employ familiar spirits is wicked and that a man 
cannot employ them without endangering his prosj>ects of salvation. 

After he had given us all the information he had with regard to 
flying, the boy asked me what I would give any one who would perform 
the magic flight for me and I suggested my rifle and field glasses, 
both of which were of a kind and quality much coA^ted by the Eskimo. 
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The young mftn thought he would very likely be able to find some 
one who would fly for me in order to get these articles, although he 
said that the risk of offending God was considerable and the pay small 
in proportion to the risk. Upon hearing this, Captain Anderson vol- 
unteered to give any of them the schooner North Star with her entire 
cargo, suggesting at the same time that the risk of damnation was 
not ver>' great, especially if some young man did the flying, for he 
would no doubt have ample time in which to repent of his wickedness 
before he died. Of course nothing came of the conversation, for the 
boy canvassed the village witliout finding any one who would weigh 
the prospect of gaining a schooner against the prosiK^ct of losing 
his soul. Captain Anderson said, however, he woukl l>e sure when 
Mr. Fry returned to inform him in exaetly how* far his favorite 
disciple and housemate had renounced the l)eliefs of his Eskimo 
forefathers. 

I stayed at Captain Anderson’s several (lays merely because there 
was no hurry, for all I had to do was to reach Point Harrow^ 
W'ithin two months. There was ahvaxs int<T(‘sting information to 
pick up from talking with the old |H‘o[>h‘ of the \ illage, and inciden- 
tally I was able to lx* of some slight use t(> Mr. Fry in explaining cer- 
tain things to the Eskimo and in assisting at a eeremoriv of vaccina- 
tion. Th(Te was a nimor that smalljxx was prevalent among tlie 
Indians in the interior of Alaska, and it g(K\s witliout saying that an 
attack of this disease upon the Eskimo of the Mackenzie district 
would probably carry off most of the few* whom the measles have 
allowed to survive until now*. 

On the morning of April 11th early we startt*d on our westw^ard 
march again. By fast travel we reaehe<I the ( astern cnlge of the Mac- 
kenzie delta proper at eight in the evening and l(Mlgecl at the house of 
an old friend of mint*, Alualuk (rnentione^d before), whom I had 
known on my first exjxHiititm in llKMi. Alualuk had then been a 
shaman in possession of half a dozen familiar spirits which enabled 
him to cure dise*a.ses, wake {xoplt* from the dead, and fXTform various 
miracles wdth the greatest ease. He told me now* t hat since I saw* him 
last he had become a Christian, had renouncred all his familiar .spirits, 
and was now as powerless a.s I or any other man in dealing 
with the things of the other world. He told me that not only had 
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he found it an inconvenience to be without, the assistance of the 
spirits which had served him so long and efficiently, but he also 
missed them as one misses a friend who is dead or who has gone 
away, for his association with them had been so intimate. Also, 
he said, the spirits grieved at having been separated from him and 
he pitied them in their loneliness. Some of them had been moved 
to anger rather than to grief at being cast out; one or two of 
them, in fact, would lose no opportunity of doing him harm if 
they could, so that he had to be very watchful in saying his prayers 
and keeping the commandments of the Christian Church in order 
to assure himself of the protection of Jesus from the wiles and 
meditated attacks of these his former servants. He reminded me 
that, as I no doubt knew, he had waked Taiakpanna from the dead 
when he had died a few years ago. That was while the spirits 
served him. Now I'aiakpanna had died again and this time he 
(Alualuk) had been powerless to wake him from the dead. He could 
now onlj’ weep for the loss of his friend and praj' that his soul might 
have found salvation. 

We were entertained for a daj' most hospitably by Alualuk’s 
family. They were living comfortably for the present, with an abun- 
dance of fish to eat, but they ct)mplained much of prospective poverty, 
for they had been able to get very few foxes and would have little 
with which to buy tea and tobacco the following summer. 

Living as a neighbor of Alualuk’s in a tent a mile or two away was 
an old acquaintana* of mine, a Swiss-.\merican named John Gruben, 
w’ho had been on the north cx)a.st of Alaska for a good many years 
and whom I first knew at Flaxman Island in 1907. He was now 
traveling about among the Mackenzie Eskimo representing Captain 
Cottle and trying to do some trading for him, a thing that was impos- 
sible in the nature of the case, for the people had nothing with which 
to pay for anything they might want to buy. 

April 13th we left Alualuk’s, and in a day’s journey of something 
over forty miles we reached the Church of England iMission at Kitte- 
garyuit, on the mainland opposite Richard Island. Here we were 
received with the greatest hospitality by Mr. Young, an old worker 
in the mission field. We stayed with him several days, partly be- 
cause we enjoyed it and there was no reason for hurrying, and partly 
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also to give me time to write out a list of Eskimo inflections and 
sufflxes for the use of Mr. Frj^ in his work of acquiring the language. 

After spending five pleasant days with Mr. Young in his com- 
fortable house we resumed our journeying again, and went on about 
eighteen miles to another camp of Eskimo whom I had known when I 
wintered in this district in 1906, and the day after that we reached a 
village of four or five houses at Tununirk, the south point of Richard 
Island. It was on Friday that we came there. This was the home of 
my old friend CK'^ayuak. who had entertained me so generously at his 
house for several months six years before on my first visit to the coun- 
trj'. I had therefore to stay for several days to talk over old times. 
There was so much rejoicing in camp over our \'isit that although 
the main occupation of the community was rabbit hunting and al- 
though there was nothing to eat excc‘pt the rabbits shot by the men 
and the ptarmigan snared and the fish hookt^d by the women, still 
all these occupations were sus{)ended in honor of our coming, and 
we feasted so energetically that by Saturday night we had eaten up 
all the food that was in camp. This did not seem s(Tious to me in 
the evening, for there were ptarmigan on ever\'^ hillside and rabbits 
in ever>' bush, and doubtless a g(K>d many fat fish under the ice 
right in front of our tent d<x>r. But on Sunday morning, as I might 
have known would In? the case had I thought of the matter, nobody 
was w’illing to do anything toward getting f(K)d, for it was now the 
Sabbath and the Sabbath must not be broken. I felt a bit hungrj’ 
myself. There were on our sled little provisions l>eyond a few deli- 
cacies which Mr. Young had given us to help along on the journey 
to Herschel Island, and I was sting\’ of these, so instead of bringing 
them out at once I informed the community that I also was well 
versed in the Scripture and prwei'ded to tell them the story^ of how 
the ears of com had been gathered on the Sabbath. The consensus 
of comment was that while to take flour off the bush in the countrj* 
where it grows might not l)e wrong, they had had .sjKTific instructions 
that it was wrong to hunt rabbits or to fish on Sunday, and they 
would therefore prefer to go hungrj^ rather than risk the di.spleasure 
of the Deity, 

I thought it w^ould be too much of a task for me alone to go out 
with the idea of getting rabbits for the whole crowd, so I took 
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out of my »led and shared with them what was not nearly enough 
food to satisfy our hunger, but it was all we had to do us over Sun- 
day- Monday morning bright and early every one was out hunt- 
ing and fishing, and long before noon we had plenty to eat. This 
entire community had been heathen to a man when I lived with 
them in 1906. 

It is said sometimes about the people of New England that they 
consider cleanliness next to godliness. It is true of the Mackenzie 
River Eskimo to-day that they look upon washing as a part of godli- 
ness. Soaps, towels, and the wash-basins are with them concrete 
means of grace. Although Christianity had not yet obtained hold 
among these people as a confession of faith wdien I first lived with 
them (in 1906), the idea was even then prevalent that w ashing w^as 
a thing of magic value, likely to promote good fortune and turn away 
evil influences. I tried then and later to counteract this idea as 
much as possible by seldom w^ashing, but this deterred them in no 
way, for they knew from my frank avowals that I w^as not a shaman 
and knew’ nothing of the occult forces. 

I found now on Saturday night in Ovayuak’s house that things had 
gone much farther in the matter of washing and tow’els than they 
had when I lived with them five years before. Just before bedtime 
Ovayuak got out a tub filled a quarter full of w’ater and took a bath. 
Although he had been an apparently healthy man wdieu I first knew 
him, both he and other members of his family now’ have sores on vari- 
ous parts of their bodies which I have no doubt are of syphilitic 
origin. After bathing he wiped with a towel, rubbing it into all 
these sores. When he w’as through bathing, his w ife took the tow’el, 
and after bathing w iped w’ith it also. It was then passed on to the 
other members of the family, and wdien everybody had bathed the 
towel was hung up beside the stove to dry. Next morning w’hen 
we woke up all the family washed their faces and wiped w ith the one 
towel. Several visitors also came in to have breakfast in our house, 
and, as the custom is among these people now, they all washed their 
hands and faces in their host’s wash-basin and w iped w ith his towel. 
I expostulated with Ovayauk, explaining to him by analogies with 
certain vermin with which they w^ere thoroughly familiar that the 
germs which inhabit the sores that accompany contagious diseases 
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get on the towel when it is rubbed into the sores, and will later on 
be transferred by the towel to the eyes and other parts of the bodies of 
people who wipe w4th it. Notably would these invisible vermin enter 
any sores which the person who used tlie towel might happen to have 
on his body and would make them sick in turn. By much explaining 
I was able to make these things thoroughly clear to my Eskimo 
friends, and it was evident not only that they believed me but also 
that they were much impressed with the danger they were in. 

When I saw how clear an impression I had made I said : “ Now 
you must not do these things any more. You must promise me that 
you won’t take any more baths unless you each w’ii)e with your own 
towel, which you allow* no one else to use or unless the tow^el can 
be boded between times.” But they answered regretfully that they 
could not follow* my advice because they had so few towels. God 
had commanded them that they must wash all over their bodies 
every Saturday night and must wash their hands and faces 
before every meal and on waking up in the morning. Tlieir first 
duty was, they considered, to olx\v God lest they fail to attain salva- 
tion, for they considered that the health of the body was of small 
consequence beside the welfare of the soul. 

The point is, of course, as we have explained elsewhere, that they 
look upon the missionary a.s the spoke.sman of GckJ, and anything 
which he tells them they consider he tells them as the direct command- 
ment of the Lord. For that reason, although they were much exer- 
cised over the gruesome picture which I had paintwl of the effects 
of the promiscuous use of towels, they felt themselves unable to do 
an>^hing because the commandments of God in the matter had to 
be obeyed at all costs. They explaincxl to me, as others have done on 
similar occasions, that w hen I first knew’ them and lived among them 
they had not been Christians, but that they had since Jeanied about 
heaven and hell and considered that nothing elstf is of vital importance 
except the avoiding of eternal punishment ; for after all, they said, a 
man has to die .sometime anyway and it makes comparatively little 
difference when he dies, but if he oKserves the commandments of God 
while he lives, his soul will when he dies go to heaven and dwell there 
in joy forever. 

The best I could do was to make these people promise me that the 
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next time the missionary came their way they would ask him ; and 
that if it was true, as I said, that they had misunderstood him 
and that he had had no intention of telling them that washing was 
necessary to salvation ; if he were to confirm my statements in this 
matter and they were to learn that washing was really merely a 
matter of cleanliness and had nothing to do with the souFs welfare, 
then they would quickly stop washing unless they could get towels. 
They said that, as far as that went, they did not see why they might 
not stop washing altogether, because their ancestors before them had 
been healthy and well without washing, and it was only because of 
the desire to keep all the commandments of the Lord that they were 
washing now. 

I pointed out to them my own example and showed how I much 
preferred to go unwashed rather than use towels which others used. 
I told them that I was not the least bit afraid of eternal punishment 
in consequence, and asked them whether they did not think I would 
know about it if eternal punishment were the punishment of the 
unwashed. But they explained to me that they considered my in- 
formation might be deficient, for the missionary had told them that 
in matters of religion, in many cases, the foolish knew the things which 
were hidden from the wise. 

April 22d we said go(xi-by to these old friends of ours and started 
west across the delta. We were now in a thickly settled district 
and met people or passed their camps every day. April 24th we got 
to Escape Reef, where there were some Eskimo houses and where 
there was also living Mr. Storkerson, who had been a member of our 
party for a short while the fall of 1908. That night there arrived 
also at Escape Reef Mr. Charles H. Burt, a miner, of San Francisco, 
Califoniia, accompanied by a Loucheux Indian, Enoch Moses, and 
by Mr. Louis Cardinal. Mr. Burt with three white companions 
had been engaged in some mining operations on the westernmost 
channel of the Mackenzie delta and was now on his way to Herschel 
Island to visit Captain Cottle. The evening of the followng day I 
started for Herschel Island in company with Mr. Burt and the 
others, and we got there early in the morning of April 26th. 

During my stay of about a week at Herschel Island I was the guest 
of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police at the barracks. The de- 
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tachment was in command of Inspector Beyts and consisted of three 
men besides him. But while I was formally staying at the barracks 
I spent much of my time aboard the Karltik with my friends Captain 
and Mrs. Cottle. Several of their visitors and some members of their 
crew I knew also from former years, and I had now a pleasant oppor- 
tunity of renewing old acquaintances. 

We stayed at the island a week as it was, but we might have stayed 
longer had it not been that every one there was firmly impressed with 
the idea that this w'as going to be an exceptionally early spring and 
that the rivers might be expected to come out on the ice at any time. 
Of course we did not desire to be caught by the spring thaws four 
hundred miles short of our destination (Point Barrow) and so on 
May 4th, late in the evening, we pulled out, but trav'elled only about 
twelve miles, half around the island, and camped on the “SouVest 
Sandspit,” as it is known to the w'halers. Natkusiak and I were 
now alone, for we had left Palaiyak, as intended, with his relatives 
at the island. 

Herschel Island is apparently of alluvial formation and is about 
five hundred feet above sea-level at its highest, is irregular in shape, 
with its longest diameter about eight miles, and has three sandspits 
running out of it. The shortest, and under present conditions the most 
imjjortant, is one of not over half a mile near the northeast comer of 
the island, which by an elbow curve forms betw’een itself and the main 
body of the island one of the finest harbors in all the Arctic waters, 
and one that has been used bj' the whaling fleet ever since the first 
ship of them wintered in this part of the Arctic in 1889. This 
sandspit w'as, before the white men came, the site of an Eskimo 
village, and so was the sandspit at the southeast comer of the island, 
known now to the white men as Flanders Point. The longest sandspit 
of the three is at the southw'est corner of the island, for which 
reason it is knowm as “Sou’west Sandspit.” It is about five miles 
long, thickly covered with driftwood, and carries, as well as the others, 
the ruins of former Eskimo dwellings. 

There is nothing much to tell of our journey west from 
Herschel Island until we reached Collinson Point. We passed here 
and there on the way ancient ruins which we had often seen before 
(for I had made this same journey twice by sled and twice by boat 
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in previous years), and now and again also more recent habitations, 
constructed within the last year or two but now abandoned. 

At Collinson Point we found the trader E. B. O'Connor, known in 
Nome and elsewhere in Alaska as ‘"Duffy" O’Connor. He and his 
stores of trade goods had been brought in from Nome the previous 
summer and landed here, while the ship returned to Bering Straits. 
As any one could have told him who knew the conditions, this was 
not the place for trading, for it is not a country rich in foxes. The 
Eskimo of the neighborhood are few and indolent, and besides that, 
Mr. Leffingwell’s trading establishment at Flaxman Island was only 
sixty miles to the west. It never seemed possible to me that even 
Mr. Leffingwell alone could make expenses by trading in that country, 
and certainly there was nothing to divide between him and O’Connor. 
These things Mr. O’Connor had found out long before we arrived 
there, but to have found them out even the day after his ship left 
would have been already too late, for when a man is once set down 
so far from civilization with an outfit of trade goods he can do 
nothing but stay and see it through. Mr. O’Connor was staying 
and seeing it through. He was as hospitable as every one else is 
in that country, and really more so. He treated us with the 
greatest jxxssible kindness and urged us to stay as long as we dared. 
When we left I think he was sorely tempted to hitch up his dogs and 
accompany us, for he was clearly homesick for his family and friends 
at Nome. 

From Collinson Point it was but a day’s journey to Flaxman 
Island. This was a place where I had lived for several months in 
1906, at the time of its occupation by the Anglo-American Polar 
Expedition commanded by Leffingv^^ell and Mikkelsen, and I had 
revisited it many times since. There was still at Flaxman Island 
Mr. Ernest de Koven Leffingwell, who had returned there in 1909 
with an ample supply of the comforts and the conveniences of civiliza- 
tion for the purpose incidentally of trading, but primarily of carrj ing 
on geological researches in the neighborhood to complete investiga- 
tions which he had begun in 1906-1907. 

Mr. Leffingwell was doing work on an intensive scale, it may be 
said, for he had confined most of his activities to the district between 
the Colville River eighty miles west of Flaxman Island, and Barter 
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Island fifty or sixty miles to the east of it, and to the Endicott Moun- 
tains to the south. To put in tliree years on an area more than a 
hundred and twentj-five miles long by forty or so wide may not 
seem very “intensive’' to those used to geological work in lower 
latitudes, but it means closer investigation probably than has been 
carried out by any one else in so high a latitude on the North 
American continent. An especially valuable part of his work, from 
the point of \’iew of the whaling and trading vessels which enter 
this region, is his careful chartiiig by double triangulation of the 
lagoons which run most of the way from the Cohille to Flaxman 
Island, and his sounding of the various channels ; with the result 
that ships which formerly had to keep entirely outside of the chain 
of low^ islands which here flanks the coast, can now' in many cases 
go between the islands and the coast protecled by them from the 
danger of hea\y ice that lies outside. The ships can thus now^ 
make their w'ay through the open water of the lagoon, where in 
former times, before the iag(K)n was sounded, they would have had 
to remain tied up to an ice cake outside, unable to proi‘(*ed and exposed 
to the dangers of the pack. 

There was w ith Mr. Leffingwell at Flaxman Island Mr. “ Scotty ” 
McIntyre, an old miner and whaleman, w ho had been assisting Mr. 
LeflSngwell in his work and who intended the following year to take 
Mr. LeflSngw'cirs yawl eastward to Victoria Island, where he 
hoped to make their joint fortune in trading with the Eskimo of 
Prince Albert Sound. 

After spending several days pleasanth' at Flaxman Island w^e 
proceeded a short half day westward to where there was eamj^ed with 
his family Mr. Ned Are> , prospector, w hom we also knew' of old 
and w^ho has been in these parts for the better portiori of the last 
twenty years. He also was planning to go to the eastward, a thing 
which is really true of practically everj' w hite man on the north c*oast 
of Alaska, for Arctic Alaska has the last ten years become '‘jK)or 
countiy ” through the depletion of its resources by the extermination 
of the caribou. 

I have always enjoyed visiting Xe<J Arey, and now I had a special 
reason for lingering at his camp as well as at Flaxman Island, because 
my only companion, Natkusiak, had been taken with a felon of the 
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left hand, which prevented him from doing any work with it (and 
that meant practically inability to do work at all, for he happens to 
be left-handed). The hand had for some days been so painful that 
not only was he unable to do anything, but he suffered great pain 
in walking or in sitting on the sled e^en where the going was excep- 
tionally smooth. By the time we left Mr. Arey’s, which was in the 
course of two or three days, he had so far improved as to be able to 
walk along without it paining him much. 

Mr. Leffingwell at Flaxman Island had offered us as much of 
everj’thing in the way of provisions as we cared to haul with us, but 
the season was not advancing with anything like the rapidity pre- 
dicted for it at Herschel Island, and I rather preferred to go slowly 
si> as not to arrive at Point Barrow while all the population were 
still off on the ice, w'haling. It would suit us best, I thought, to get 
there about the time that cver\’ one would be returning from the ice, 
and if we meant to loiter by the way we might as well spend part of 
the time in hunting, so I decided to prefer hunting seals for food 
on the way westward to taking a large amount of proxisions from 
Leffingwell. I never liked hauling more food than was necessary, 
and we knew there were bound to be seals on the ice. 

1 had often shot seals before, of course, but this was really the 
first experience I had in having to do the whole thing ; that is, not 
only to kill the animals but also to cut them up, feed the dogs, boil 
the meat, pitch the camp, and everything. When we travelled to- 
gether, Natkusiak and I alone, it often fell to me to pitch camp, but 
the cutting up of .seals and the feeding of the dogs had always been 
his portion of the work. 

When we came to the crossing of Harrison Bay I decided to strike 
straight across from Jones Islands to CajH? Ilalkett. This was a 
wider crossing than we had ever made before and one quite beyond 
the practice of the Eskimo, who alw'ays follow the land around the 
foot of any big bight, although it is farther. In fact, Natkusiak was 
considerably worried. I nev'cr knew him to show timidity in the 
matter of going into an unknown country where the game conditions 
were uncertain, but on this occasion as well as on the previous one 
of our crossing of Dolphin and Union Straits (in May of the year 
before) he had been plainly worried. On this present crossing we 
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used no compass, but depended upon the snow-drifts made by the 
southeasterly winds, crossing them all the way approximately at an 
angle of 45®, doing which would, I knew, bring us across to Cape Htd- 
kett in the course of three or four days. 

We travelled slowly (it was thick weather and there were plenty 
of seals for food), so it was on the fifth day from the Jones (sometimes 
miscalled Thetis) Islands that we sighted land again. It turned out 
that oxu* course, had the weather been tliicker so that land could not 
have been seen at a distance, would have taken us only about three 
miles outside of Cape Halkett, which was pretty good for travel 
by dead reckoning across a sixty-mile bay in thick weather, and shows 
that the drifted snow makes a fairly good compass. There would 
have been no harm in missing the cape by a few miles, except that 
had fog or a blizzard hidden the land from us for a long time we 
should, had we kept our course, have been compelled to travel 
through some rough ic*, whereas it would hav'e been smoother over 
the shallow water near shore. Of course it is true that had we not 
sighted land at the time we did we should have turned inshore 
an.vway soon after, for our reckoning of the distance was about 
right and I felt sure we must be abreast of the Cape or beyond it. 

Spring was coming on with fair rapidity, and gee.se and ducks were 
beginning to fly. We had, contrary to our general custom, taken with 
us a shotgun from Ilerschel Island, for this was an easy trip and we 
could afford to carry heavy and comparati\ ely inefficient ammuni- 
tion. It was ea.sy enough for us to get as many .seals as we wanted 
any day at this season, hut wc preferred a change of food, especially 
as geese were even easier to get than seals. 

At this sea.son (first part of June) and on this particular coastdine 
the sea ice is of course snow-white and so is the land back from the 
shore, but the cut banks along the beach are dark. The migrating 
geese coming from the west follow the dark line of the cut bank as 
cows do a winding trail. If there be a very narrow bight, they may fly 
across it ; if there be a slender point of land sticking out to seaward, 
they may cross over ; but in general they follow the coast so dosely 
tliat you can sit down almost anywhere and rely on it that three 
flocks out of every four will pass within gunshot. This is especially 
true in thick or foggy weather. The geese we saw were chiefly the 
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American white-fronted. This is the commonest variety at Point 
Barrow. The Hutchins goose, which is fairly common about the 
Mackenzie and east of it, almost never comes to Point Barrow. In all 
his stay there since 1884 Mr. Brower has seen only three specimens, 
one of which was brought in at a time when T happened to be present. 

When we came to Pitt Point we had a better opportunity than ever 
before of seeing the curious formation of “ ground ice.” The cut bank 
here is anywhere from five to twentyor more feet in height, and in many 
places the face of the cliff shows a series of what appear to be boulders 
of ice imbedded in the wall of the cut bank somewhat as stones are in 
earth in other places. These may vary in size from that of a walnut 
to that of a load of hay. Sometimes the boulders look “dirty,” 
but usually they are of ice that is clear white. Where the cut bank 
is as much as sixteen feet in height the base is always exposed, for 
this ice does not seem to go deep down. If a particular boulder 
goes within twenty inches or so of the surface, the top of it is flat, 
apparently through thawing, but otherwise it may be any shape. 
Overlying the ice there is always a certain amount of earth (any- 
where from eight to twenty inches). 

It is scarcely worth while to theorize much about how these boul- 
ders of ice came to be imbedded in the earth of the Alaskan coastal 
plain. Similar formations have been described by Dr. Bruce from 
Spitzbergen, Tyrell from the plains back of Hudson Bay, and Leffing- 
well from Flaxman Island, and no doubt by a great many others, 
although photographs showing the ice in position are, I believe, rare. 
It is probable that the method of formation was not the same in 
all places. There is a natural temptation to call upon the “great 
ice age” for an explanation, for it seems to be a sort of universal 
solvent of geological mysteries. It may be worth while, however, 
to describe certain activities which are seen at work on the north 
coast of Alaska to-day which are by themselves competent, apparently, 
to produce such conditions as are shown by our photographs. 

In the autumn, if the weather is calm, the sea freezes over near 
the coast line level as a pond. If an offshore wind blows, this level 
ice is carried off to seaward at any time during the winter, and so 
soon as the next calm comes it is replaced by a fresh layer of level ice ; 
but if an onshore wind blows, the ice is crushed against the beach 
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by tlii iSbe ivind and is wbM m ktumn as pressure 

iSKcb hummodkM |#«ll^i^ve the general 
llMiAifI ridge Acts as a 

the sea ice is, in a landwwd iti|||!l||, SM^^IgKOst 
^ iMMliil 1*1^ A powCT incomprehensible. Under iMmAi diwitWIWBi 
fObgoeB el ice may slip up on the beach and be shoved inland i#b W 
three hundred feet beyond the limit of high tide and thirty or forty 
feet above sea level. This is a common phenomenon. A rather less 
common one, but by no means rare, is that the tongue of ice is stald>ed 
like a dagger into the ground. When the ke diawB tlM fcdlosring 
summer and drifts away to seaward, these daggers are broken off 
m ^ iroulid, as it were, and left bdiind, covered with more or less 
Mrth aiooc»<£ilg to the circumstances of the case. I have seen this 
ha |i|p e n osi the gravel beach between Cape Smythe and Point Bar- 
row and 00 the first sandspit east of Pitt Point. At Point Barrow 
the covering of the ice chunks was of gravel, through which the sum- 
taer taots easily trickled, with the result that in the course of two 
or three years the ice melted within the gravel, which maj' ntill be 
seen there in heaps on the beach. But on the sandspit east of PHt 
Point the covering was partly peaty earth, and a half dozen inches of 
it will prevent any ice underneath from thawing forevwr. 

The north coast of Alaska is at ptea^ a ooaatf 10 tfall 

though a piece of ice be left imbedded in tile pfelaGAid hy 

it sufficiently from the heat of the tniB to keep it bom riiawing, it 
is neverthdess a qtiesrion ol but a few years until tlu' waves will 
tweak away that p<wt the beach and carry off the ice as well as the 
earth that covers it. But if the coast were a growing coast instead of 
a wasting (me, if it were now in the process of upbuilding, then it may 
be said to be a certainty that the ice dagger left behind on the beacii 
east of Pitt Point would remain there imbedded in the earth until 
the gedbgical lycde of upbuilding had ceased and the sea finally 
uncovered fe agun ui a new cyde of aggressiveness. 

There is no doidit, too, that in an analogous way underground ice 
may be formed by a meandering river. Let the ice first form and 
then be covered by a spring freshet with a few uiches of earth, to be 
added to next year by a few more inches. As the river meandeni 
to the left so as to leave behind it on its right bank diunka of ice, tilllf' 
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By tb« tiiM>*« Eeftclie^Smtb B« 3 r iiw^^tizMb 

'l5ie«3(^ 1^ MMT tlwMlMp^ 

' Boy m ImmI sieea <d4 aiionnr 4iidb 

tta^ daa»l<feiiethi^ 11ie0nt^v«f8irarese«iBi Jt»ie4ilJL<x«^ 
■^ndwaid from vhit bid no doubt beoi a abort eisanatm out mm 
theioe. Alt tbereatoltbe Girds were comiog from the west abrng the 
coast. Tbe &8t dder<dudis iq^peared Jime 4th and the first sand- 
{dpemlttS^ fith. Ibe Iwant appeared in large fiocks June 2d. The 
&:at Afiw4***^ whxtodronted geese were seen May 31st and waveys 
|tifO 4F3^ ktef. No swans or cranes were seen at any time. 

Natkusiak was taken with a bad case of snow-blindness. 
1 b fenelral the Eskimo seon far more susceptible to snow-blindness 
fhao white men. Doubtless this is not a racial question. The reason 
is dear— 'i man who has never had snow-blindness does 

sot eaii||,get it, but wben you have had it once you get it more 
eiit% tbe imfi' time and so on indefinitely until middle age. Men 
who have been eiposed to it from childhood are very prone to the 
affliction. 

It would be natural to suppose that the light most trying to 
the eyes would be the intense glare on spotless snow when the sun 
steads high in a doudless sky. This is not the case, however. The 
nuMt tty^ is hazy weather when the sun shines through thin douds. 
This is the sent of weather that makes it very difficult to gauge the dis- 
taaoe of drjects or to discern inequalities in the surface over whidi 
yiQtta^ walking, for the light is so uniformly diffused that no diadows 
aiu uait. Doubtless it is the extra strain on the eye in its effort to 
see things dearly under difficulties which brings on snow-bUndness 
<{ddid^ mider these conditions* 

It is esd»remely imixatent, in trying to avoid snow-blindness, not 
only to wear goggles ^ diaeuased elsewhot^ that {uotect 

the <yes in the daythme, but also to sleep in e dadk place at d^ht. 
AiqNUrently that is beesMte the light penetrate|to the eyes thto«ih( ^ 
do^ ey<^8. A teni'of mdi material as ^te balloon dlk; lor 
2o 
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instance, is very trying. We were using such a tent on the |msant 
journey. As soon as Natkusiak became snow-blind we not only 
ceased traveling, but covered the tent outside with blankets and 
ftlnna so as to make it dark. With this treatment he recovered almost 
completely in two days. 

On the last week of our journey toward Point Barrow we had fresh 
evidences of the fo<xl prejudices of dogs. Most of our team came 
from the Eskimo of Coronation Gulf, and in that country, where 
the bolas is unknown, geese, natiurally, are seldom killed. Since 
before reaching Pitt Point we had had no meat except geese, and 
all of the Coronation Gulf dogs at first refused to eat. One of them, 
Ivarluk by name, went for a week without eating, and prowled 
around looking for rags and ropes to swallow when [)ieces of goose 
were scattered all about. Finally, on the seventh day, he ate tlje bill 
of a goose and a portion of the front part of the head, although he re- 
fused even then the meat proper. I meant to starve him into sub- 
mission, but we got to Point Barrow too soon, for there seal meat 
and whale abounded, while the few geese we had with us when we 
arrived were too much in demand as man food for any attempt to 
force them on an unwilling dog. 

It was on June 13th that we arrived at the house of Tom Gordon, 
three miles north of Cape Smythe. We had miscalculated the whal- 
ing season. The whalers had all been back for more than a w^eek. 
There is scarcely need to say that we w'ere in a way glad to get to 
Cape Smythe, which to our eyes was the heart of civilization. Really 
it was not so much that we had been hungering for the ctomfort and 
softness of the civilized man’s rather tame existence — it was rather 
that we had tw^o months ago already turned our backs upon the serious 
work of the North. Our task, in a. way, was completed, and it 
seemed as if we now were home and had a right to rest. Many of the 
people of Cape Smj^he were old friend.s and .some were good friends 
though not very '‘old,'’ for friend.ship.s seem more easily made and 
less easily outgrown here on the ragged edges of the w^orld than in 
the crowded and distracted cities. 

I should have liked to stay w ith Mr. Gordon for the day at least, 
but he said, and I knew it was true, that Mr. Brower and the rest down 
at Cape Smythe village would expect me to look them up without 
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dday. We accordingly left Natkusiak and the dog team behind, and 
Mr. Gordon walked with me down to Cape Smythe, where I found 
at the whaling station not only my old friends, Mr. and Mrs. Brower 
and Mr. John Hadley, but also Mr. James Clarke, who, althoiigh not 
ft stranger in the Arctic, had come to Cape Smythe after my leaving 
it in 1909. At the Presbyterian Mission, too, were friends of earlier 
years. Dr. and Mrs. Marsh and their family. Mr. and Mrs. Hawkes- 
I was sorry not to see. They had left the government school 
for more southerly fields of work and their places had been taken by 
Mr. and Mrs. Cram. The Eskimo girl, Koodlalook, who had helped 
me so materially with my work four years before, had gone south 
with the Hawkesworths, and her place in the school had been taken 
by another young Eskimo woman, Alice. 

\ T [kere were two months to be spent at Cape Smythe, for the 
revenue cutter Bear, with which I intended to take passage for the 
outside world, could not be expected to arrive before August. I 
knew that as the guest of Mr. Brower I would find this time pass 
pleasantly and quickly, but I was anxious to turn it to profit also, and 
this I was able to do with Mr. Brower's assistance. 

The people of the two \nllages of Cape Smythe and Point Barrow, 
nearly five hundred in number, had had a rather unprofitable winter. 
Few foxes had been caught and only six whales all together in the spring 
whaling season, and the price of w^halebone was lower than it had been 
for years. The day has long gone when the Point Barrow people are 
economically independent. There w^as a time when they got from 
their own land and ice-covered sea all their food, clothing, fuel, and 
the other necessities of life ; but now they import tea, clothing, phono- 
graphs, jewelry, chewing gum, perfumeries, and a hundred other 
things of which they formerly knew no need. They must therefore 
have money with which to buy these things, and the money they get 
only from foxskins and whalebone. Just now they were in great 
need of many things which they were used to doing without ; notably 
there was a chewing gum famine, and men, w^omen, and children were 
willing to do anything to get a little gum. WTien therefore Mr. 
Brower put at my disposal the unlimited credit of his firm and the 
resources of his storehouse, and when I announced that I was willing 
to pay in chewing gum for the excavation of the native village sites 
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come up as far as Point Barrow, and a few days later one of these, the 
John and Winihrof, hove in sight. She was commanded by another 
old whaleman friend of mine, Captain Joseph. There are no whales 
around Point Barrow this season of the year, and the John and 
Winthpop merely cast anchor a few miles offshore and stayed there 
for the entire remainder of my visit at Cape Smythe. 

A small gasoline trading schooner also came up and passed to the 
ea^li^d. She was under the command of and owned by Captain 
' Chris Sten, one of the oldest whalers in these waters and a man at 
whose camp I had several times visited during the winter of 1906- 
1907, when he was living at Shingle Point, about twenty miles west 
of the Mackenzie River. This is the same ^Ir. Sten whom Amund- 
sen mentions in his “Northwest Passage” as wintering at King 
''^oint the same year as the Gjoa. 

'’'August 12th the re\'enue cutter Bear arrived off Cape Smjthe, 
and the evening of the 13th she set sail back towards Nome, carrying 
me with her. The voyage, which ended at Nome August 18th, was 
rendered especially pleasant for me through the kindness of Captain 
J. G. Ballinger and his officers. They were not only courteous, as 
one would expect gentlemen of the revenue service to be, but they 
put themselves out especially in many ways in my service. An 
especially good fortune was that through the kindness of Lieutenant 
Philip II. Scott I was able, in a stay of a few short hours at Point 
Hope, to obtain there archaeological collections which form a useful 
supplement to those I had secured at Point Barrow. Lieutenant 
Scott had for many years taken an interest in such matters, and 
through his acquaintance with the natives I was able to secure many 
valuable specimens which it would otherwise have been impossible 
for me to get. 

When we dropped anchor off Nome, August 18th, it was in the 
dark of night ; and the lights of the city flickering on the hillsides and 
reflected against the sky gave this famous gold mining camp a metro- 
politan appearance which struck my imagination much more forcibly 
than did the great city of Seattle when we landed there from the 
passenger steamer some three weeks later. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


ON THE REUOION OF THE ESKIMO 

O NE often hears the statement that there never have beelT^''' 
discovered people so low that they do not have some form 
of religion. This is stating a true thing in such a way 
that it implies an untruth. The ca.se is put rightly and the exact 
facts are truly implied, in sajing that the lower you go in the scale of 
cultural development the more religion you find until, when you 
to the people that are really toward the bottom of the scale of "social 
and intellectual evolution, religion begins to cover practically all the 
activities and phenomena of life. There is a religious significance in 
everj' act and accident and a religious formula for everj- eventuality 
in life. 

The Eskimo are people whose intelligence is keen with reference 
to the facts of their immediate environment ; but that environment 
is so monotonous, the range of possible experiences is so small, that 
no matter what the fiber of their minds may be at bottom, the exer- 
cise is wanting that might lead to a broad mental development. 

There was a time when I used to think I knew what the word 
"savage” meant. Since then I have associated with people who 
dress in skins, who live largely on raw meat, who had never seen 
white men until they saw me, who were a,s strange to our ideas and 
ways as any people on this earth can be to-day ; and the net result 
is that the word “savage” has quite lost its meaning. Like the 
word “squaw,” or “half-breed,” the word “savage” is reprehensible 
because it carries a stigma which the facts do not justify. I should 
prefer to describe the peoples ordinarily referred to as “savage,” 
as “child-like,” because the word is truthfully descriptive and not 
odious. It is the purpose of the present chapter to describe some 
phases of the religion of one of the child-like peoples. 

To begin with, the Eskimo are verj' unclear in their religious 
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thinking, a fact which does not, however, differentiate them abysmally 
from our own race. Scepticism in religious matters is unknown. If 
they are acquainted with my private character and find me in the 
ordinary relations of life reliable ; if I don't tell lies concerning 
the number or the fatness of the caribou I have killed, nor about the 
distance at which I shot them, nor the difficulty I had in stalking 
them, they will believe anything I say about any subject. They will 
a89>^e as unquestioningly the truth of any metaphysical statement 
I make if they have once learned to rely on my statements regarding 
the thickness of the back-fat of the bull caribou I shot during the 
summer. On the other hand, if I told them there were ten caribou 
in a band I saw and they later on discovered there were only five, 
they would be disinclined to believe me if I told them there was but 
one God. The reasoning w^ould simply be this : he did not tell us 
the truth about the number of caribou, therefore how can we rely on 
the truth of his statements about the number of the gods ? 

There are among all Eskimo certain persons whom we call 
“shamans" and they call “angatkut." These persons hold com- 
munion with the spirits and are familiar Avith the things of the other 
world; they are the formulators of religious opinion. The days of 
miracles are not yet past among any primitive people, and new mir- 
acles happ(?n on the shores of the polar sea daily, but more especially 
in the dark of wnnter. The miracles usually happen at the behest of 
the shamans, and invariably it is the shaman who tells about them ; 
but w^hile new revelations are frequent, they are always revelations 
of the old sort. There is little originality in the minds of primitive 
people ; their daily experiences are uniform, and their thoughts are 
uniform, too. 

The most fundamental thing in Eskimo religion is that all phenom- 
ena are controlled by spirits and these spirits in turn are controlled 
by formulee, or charms, which are mainly in the ix)ssession of the 
medicine-men, although certain simple charms may be owned and 
used by any one. It follows from this fundamental conception that 
nothing like prayer or worship is possible. Supplication wdll do no 
good, for why should you beg anji:hing from spirits that you can 
command ? All spirits can be controlled, and in fact are controlled, 
by charms ; but certain spirits are especially at the service of certain 
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men, and these men are the shamans. They may be male or female, 
and in fact some of the greatest shamans known to me are women. 

As we have said, the religious thinking of the Eskimo is un- 
clear. There seems no agreement, and in fact no settled opinion 
on the subject of whether there are spirits, of the class susceptible 
of becoming familiar spirits, which are not already in the service of 
some shaman. The general feeling seems to be that every one of 
these spirits has its master. For that reason, among the MacfcWhik^ 
River people, at least, when a young man wants to become a shaman 
he must, in one way or another, secure a spirit from some one who is 
already a shaman, or else secure a spirit that has been freed by the 
death of a shaman. 

The ordinary Mackenzie River shaman has alx)Ut half a dozen 
familiar spirits, any of which will do his bidding. When engagt'd^ 
in some such thing as the finding of a hidden article, the shaman will 
summon these spirits, one after another, and send them out separately 
in search of the lost arti(*Ie. Evidently a man may t^e able to get 
along fairly well with fi\'e familiar spirits, though he may be in the 
habit of employing six, exactly as we can dispense with an extra 
servant. A shaman may be old and decrepit or for some other 
reason may be what we should call “hard up.“ This is a propitious 
occasion for some ambitious young man to obtain a familiar spirit. 
He w\\l go to the old shaman and some such conversation as this will 
take place : 

“Will you sell me one of your keyukatt*' (that being the Macken- 
zie River name for familiar spirit). 

“Yes. I don’t see why I might not. I am getting to be an old 
man now and shall not need their servic<‘s much longer ; besides, I 
have had my eye on you for a long time and .shall be glad to have 
you for my successor. I think I might let you have my Polar Bear 
spirit.” 

“That would be kind of you, but don’t you think you could spare 
your Tide Crack spirit ?” 

“Well, no ; that is the one that I intend to keep to the very last. 

It has been very faithful to me and useful, but if you don’t like the 
Polar Bear spirit you might have my Indian spirit.” 

And so the bargaining goes on, until finally it is decided that the 
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young man buys the Raven spirit for an luniak freshly made of five 
beluga skins, twenty summer-killed-deer skins, two bags of seal oil, 
a green stone labret, and things of that sort without end — giving 
a new boat, in fact, loaded with all sorts of gear. 

The young man now goes home, and presently, using the appro- 
priate formula given him by the shaman, he summons his familiar 
spirit, but the familiar spirit refuses to appear. The young man then 
gSw back to the old shaman and says to him : “ How is this ? The 
spirit which you sold me has not come.” And the old man replies : 
“Well, I cannot help that ; I transferred him to you in good faith, 
and if you are one of those persons with whom spirits refuse to as- 
sociate, that is a thing which I cannot help. I did my part in the 
matter.” 

That is the wnsensus of opinion in the community. The shaman 
has transferred the spirit in good faith and has kept his part of the 
contract and consequently kt^eps the boat and everj'thing else with 
which the young man has paid for the spirit. Further, when it 
becomes noised about that this young man is the sort of a man 
with whom spirits will not assot;iate, he loses social standing, for 
it becomes evident not only that he will never Ix'come a great sha- 
man, but also that he is lacking in those essential personal qualities 
which commend him to the spirits, and which therefore commend 
him to his fellow-countrj’men also. 

In our hypothetical case we have supposed the young man to go 
back to the shaman to complain over the non-arrival of the spirit. 
As a matter of fact it is only once or twice in a generation that such 
a thing takes plaice. When he has once publicly paid for the spirit, 
the young man has everything to lose by admitting that he did not 
receive it. He cannot get back what he paid for it ; he cannot have 
the advantage of being considered a shaman ; and he will lose social 
standing through the publication of the fact that the spirit refuses 
to associate with him. As a matter of practice, therefore, the pur- 
chaser will pretend that he received the spirit, and he w’ill announce 
that fact. Some time later sickness occurs in a family or a valuable 
article is lost. The young man is appealed to, and in order to keep 
up the deception which he has begun by pretending to have received 
the spirit, he goes into as good an imitation of a trance as he can 
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manage, for he has from childhood up watched the shamans in their 
trances. If he succeeds in the cure or whatever the object of the 
seance may be, his reputation is made ; and if he does not succeed 
nothing is lost, for it is as easy for an Eskimo to explain the failure of 
a shamanistie performance as it is for us to explain why a prayer is 
not answered. It may have been because some other more powerful 
shaman was working against him, or it may have been for any one 
of a thousand reasons, all of which are satisfactory and sufficiefit to 
the Eskimo mind. 

In general, among the ^Mackenzie Eskimo there are two main 
theories of disease : either a man’s soul has h(‘eii stolen, in which case 
the symptoms are chills, shivering, and a general lassitude; or a 
spirit may have been sent by an ill-<lisposed shaman into another 
person to make Ihm sick. In this latter case the symptoms will be 
anything at all and tin* treatment is exorcism, to drive out the evil 
spirit that has taken jK)ssession — or not really an evil spirit, for 
acc*ording to Eskimo ideas tlie spirits are neither good nor evil in 
themselves, but merely perform the good or evil bidding of those who 
send them. 

There are various methods of exorcism, usually including chanting, 
drum-beating, conjuring tricks, ventriloquism, and the like, on the 
part of the shaman, and the observance of tab(X)s on the part of the 
sick man and his relatives, and occ^asionally on the j)art of an entirely 
unrelated person arbitrarily designated by the shaman. A child 
will be eventually cured if its mother refrains from changing her 
socks as long as the illness lasts, or the disease will be aggravated if 
the sick man’s brother should cat any portion of the left side of 
caribou. 

The procedure in the case of a soul being stolen is a simpler one. 
The problem is merely to find the soul and restore it to the sick per- 
son, and all the shaman has to do is to summon his familiar spirits 
and send them out over all the (*arth in search of the place where the 
soul has been forcibly confine<l. Eventually one of the spirits will 
find the soul, unless indeed it has Ix'en craftily i)laced in some cavity 
or hole the mouth of which has been greased with seal or whale oil, 
for in that case neither wdll the soul be able to pass out of such a 
confinement nor will the spirit w hich is searching for the soul be able 
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to enter in order to find it. When a shaman steals a man's soul and 
wants to be sure that no other shaman shall be able to recover it 
for him, the favorite hiding-place is one of the foramina of the lower 
maxillary bone of the bow-head whale. 

Most travellers who have visited the Arctic lands have commented 
upon the fact that Eskimo children are never punished, or, in fact, 
forbidden anything. The explanations offered have been various, 
and usually such offhand ones as the ‘‘common sense” of the observer 
has suggested to him. In tlealing with primitive people, however, 
“common sense” is an exceedingly dangerous thing. It is a frail 
reed indeed to rely upon, for scarcely anything that the primitive 
man dries is done without a religious motive, and we in these later 
days are so prone to neglect the religious aspect of things that the 
chances are necessarily small of the right reason being divined. We 
count it as one of the chief triumphs of the four-year expedition of 
the American Museum of Natural History to the Eskimo that we 
discovered why it is that children are not i)unished — for such im- 
material things is the money of scientific institutions expended ! 

One family of Eskimo were the servants of the expedition for its 
whole four years and I had known them also on a previous expedition. 
This family consists of the man Ilavinirk, his wife Mamayak, and 
their daughter Noashak. When I first knew Noashak I formed the 
opinion that she was the worst child 1 had ever known and I retained 
that opinion for over six years, or until she was a young woman of 
perhaps twelve years. (Some Eskimo girls are fully develoi^ed at 
the age of twelve or thirteen.) In spite of her badness Noashak was 
never punished. 

The two stock explanations of why Eskimo d(^ not punish their 
children are : first, that the children themselves are so good that they 
do not need being punished (but that scarcely apjilicd to Noashak's 
case) ; or that the Eskimo are so fond of their children that they 
cannot bear to punish them, which is not true, either, for tJiey show 
in many ways that they are no fonder of their (*hildren than we are. 

During the entire time that Noashak’s family was with us she was 
the undisputed rulei of our e.stablishmcnt. My plan of work was 
such that I could not get along A\dthout the help of Eskimo, and I 
had continually before me the choice of doing as Noashak wanted or 
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else losing tlie services of her parents. They were both excellent 
people of whom I was personally very fond, and they were more useful 
to me than any one else whom I could hope to secure in their places ; 
besides, most Eskimo families have childre^n, and to dispose of the 
family of which Noashak was head would only have compelled me to 
engage some other family of which some other child was master. True, 
I was allowed to decide upon the broad policy of the expedition, but 
any little details were liable to change without notice at Noashak’s 
option. 

It was during the absence of the sun in December, 1909, that this 
family and I were travelling up Horton River. We had been several 
days without an^lhing to eat except sea-oil ; our dogs were tired and 
weak from hunger and had ceased pulling. Ilavinirk and I were 
harnessed to the sled on either side, breaking our backs to pull it 
forward, and Mamayak was walking ahead breaking trail for the 
sled. Noashak, then a fat and sturdy girl of eight, was on top of the 
load, which was heavy enough in all conscience without her. When- 
ever we stopped to rest she would immediately jump off the sled, run 
up .some cut-bank and slide down it, run up again and slide down 
again, and so on as long as we stayetl. The moment we started she 
would jump on the load and ride. 

One day when her father and I were more tired than usual and 
getting weaker from long fasting, I asked Ilavinirk whether he did 
not think it would l>e a gcmd idea if Noashak got off and W’alked a 
little (we had, by the way, saved foml for Noashak so that she had 
something to eat when the rest of us did not). He put the matter 
to her, telling her that it was his of>inion that walking would really 
do her good ; he told her how tired he and I were getting, and wanted 
to know if his dear daughter was not willing to walk now and then so 
as to enable us to travel a little farther each day and to reach our 
destination, where plenty of food waited for us, that much sooner. 
But she said she did not feel like walking, and that ended the dis- 
cu.ssion. 

Later on when we stopped to rest again and Noashak started her 
old tactics of running uphill and sliding down, I again suggested 
to her father that she might rest while we rested and then she would 
no doubt feel like walking when we started travelling again. He put 
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the case to her as before. Evidently his sympathies were on my side 
and he was as anxious to have her walk as I was, but her curt decision 
that she would rather slide downhill than walk beside the sled 
settled the matter, 

I am unable to remember now whether I had any theory by which 
I explained to myself why it was that Noashak was never forbidden 
anything and never punished, but I know now that if I had a theory 
it must have been a wrong one. As a matter of fact, I do not think 
I had one. I am afraid I took Noashak for granted, as a sort of 
necessary evil, like mosquitoes. It was only in February or March, 
1912, that I got the key to the situation, and I found it then to in- 
volve also that most interesting question of how it is that Eskimos 
get their names. 

I had noticed ever since I knew them that Mamayak in speaking 
to Noashak always addressed her as “mother.'’ When one stops to 
think of it, it was of c‘Ourse a bit curious that a woman of twenty-five 
should address a girl of eight as “mother." I suppose, if I thought 
about the matter at all, I must have put this practice of theirs in the 
same category with that which we find among our own people, where 
we often hear a man addressing his wife as “mother." 

One day another Eskimo family came to visit us, and strangely 
enough, the woman of the family also spoke to Noashak and called 
her “mother." Then my curiosity was finally aroused, and I asked : 
“Why do you two grown women call this child your mother?" 
Their answer was: “Simply because she is our mother," an answer 
which was for the moment more incomprehensible to me than the 
original problem. I saw, however, that I was on the track of some- 
thing interesting, and both women w'ere in a communicative mood, 
so it was not long until my questions brought out the facts, which 
(pieced together with what I already knew) make the following 
coherent explanation, which shows not only why these women called 
Noashak “mother," but shows also w^hy it was that she must never 
under any circumstances be forbidden anything or punished. 

When a Mackenzie Eskimo dies, the body is taken out the same 
day as the death occurs to the top of some neighboring hill and 
covered with a pile of drift-logs, but tlie soul (tiappan) remains in 
the house where the death occurred for four days if it is a man, and 
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for five days if it is a woman. At the end of that time a ceremony is 
performed by means of which the spirit is induced to leave the house 
and to go up to the grave, where it remains with the body waiting 
for the next child in the community to be born. 

When a child is born, it comes into the world with a soul of its own 
{nappan), but this soul is as inexperienced, foolish, and feeble as a 
child is and looks. It is evident, therefore, that the child needs a 
more experienced and wiser soul than its own to do the thinking for it 
and take care of it. Accordingly the mother, so soon as she can 
after the birth of the child, pronounws a magic formula to summon 
from the grave the waiting soul of the dead to become the guardian 
sou! of the new-l)orn child, or its atka, as they express it. 

I.*et us suppose that the dead {>erson was an old wise man by the 
name of John. The mother then pronounces the formula which may 
be roughly translated as follows: “Soul of John, come here, come 
here, be my child’s guardian ! Soul of John, come here, come here, 
be my child’s guardian I” (Most magic formuhe among the Eskimo 
must be repeated twice.) 

Wlieri the soul of John, waiting at the grave, hears the summons 
of the mother, it comes and enters the child. From that time on it 
becomes the business of this acquired soul not only to do the think- 
ing for the child, but to help in every way to keep it strong and 
healthy : to assist it in learning to walk, to keep it from becoming 
bow-legged, to assist it in teething, and in every way to look after 
its welfare, things which the (‘hild’s own sou! with which it was Ix^rn 
could not jx)ssihly do for the child, on account of its weakness and 
inexperience. 

The spirit of John not only teaches tlie child to talk, but after the 
child learns to talk it is r(‘ally the soul of John which talks to you and 
not the inborn soul of the child. Tin* child, therefore, speaks with 
all the acquired wisdom which John accumulated in the long lifetime, 
plus the higher wisdom which only comes after deatli. Evidciitly, 
therefore, the child is the wisest fK*rson in the family or in the com- 
munity, and its opinions .should be listened to accordingly. What it 
.says and does may seem foolish to you, hut that is mere seeming and 
in reality the child is wise beyond your comprehension. 

The fact that the child ix)ssesses all the wisdom of the dead John 
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is never forgotten by its parents. If it cries for a knife or a pair of 
scissors, it is not a foolish child that wants the knife, but the soul of 
the wise old man John that wants it, and it would be presumptuous 
of a young mother to suppose she knows better than John what is 
good for the child, and so she gives it the knife. If she refused the 
knife (and this is the main point), she would not only be preferring 
her own foolishness to the wisdom of John, but also she would thereby 
give offense to the spirit of John, and in his anger John would abandon 
the child. Upon the withdrawal of his protection the child would 
become the prey to disease and would probably die, and if it did not 
die, it would become stupid or hump-backed or otherwise deformed 
or unfortunate. John must, therefore, be propitiated at every cost, 
and to deliberately offend him would be in fact equivalent to desiring 
the child’s misfortune or death and would be so construed by the 
community ; so that a man is restrained from forbidding his child or 
punishing it, not only by his own interest in the child’s welfare, but 
also by the fear of public opinion, because if he began to forbid his 
child or to punish it, he would at once become known to the com- 
munity as a cruel and inhuman father, careless of the w^elfare of his 
child. 

We can see here how much there is in the point of \new. On the 
basis of this explanation it is easy to understand how a man, tired 
and hungry and at the limit of his strength, would still haul his 
daughter on top of the sled load rather than compel her to get off 
and walk, for to compel her to do so would have been equivalent to 
desiring to bring upon her serious misfortune, if not death, through 
giving offense to her guardian angel. 

Among the Mackenzie River Eskimo, if you see a man who is 
bow-legged, or hump-backed, or whose ears are big, and if you ask 
any otic why he is bow-legged or humi>-backed, the answer will 
usually be : “ It is because his parents forbade him things when he 
was young and offended his guardian spirit.” 

As the child grows up the soul with which he was born (the rmp- 
pan) gradually develops in strength, exjx'rience, and wisdom, so that 
after the age of ten or twelve years it is fairly competent to look after 
the child and begins to do so ; at that age it therefore becomes of less 
vital moment to please the guardian spirit (atka), and accordingly 
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it is customary to begin forbidding children and punishing them when 
they come to the age of eleven or twelve years. People say about 
them then : “ I think the nappan is competent now to take care of 
him and it will be safe to begin teaching him things/’ 

In the case of Noashak the transition period arrived in February, 
1912. For four or five months before that it had been known to her 
parents and to all of us that she was beginning to chew tobacco. 
She used to steal it wherever she could find it. Her parents and I 
moralized with her on the subject ; we told her that the white people 
were now increasing in number in the community, that white men 
did not approve of girls chewing tobacco, and that she would be looked 
down upon for doing it. But she said she did not care what white 
men thought of her. The matter gave her parents a good deal of 
concern ; they trit^l in ever\' way to hide the tobacco so that she 
could not find it ; but she was ingenious, and considered it a personal 
triumph whenever she was able to assist any one toward the ap- 
parently accidental discovery of tobacco stains on her lips, for that 
was an evidence that she had outwitted her parents again. 

One day her parents discussed the matter with me, saying that I 
understood their point of view and that they therefore waited my 
advice. I refrained from interfering much, however. They even- 
tually decided that Xoashak’s napjmn was now approximately fully 
develo{)ed (Xoashak was as big as her mother already) and so they 
thought they would try punishing her. The next time that she was 
caught chewing tobacco her father gave her another lengthy talk, 
urging her to stop the practic^e, but she only laughtxl at him, upon 
which he slapped her. To be struck was an undreamt-of thing in 
her philosophy. At first she was spt^echless with astonishment and 
then she started erj ing with rage and kept on crying all day, at the 
end of which she seemed to have thought the matter over carefully 
and to have realized that she was no longer ruler of the family. She 
accordingly stopped chewing. 

Tlie natural amsequence of the fact that it is the spirit of John 
that does the thinking and talking for the child is that the child is 
addressed as a relative by all the relatives of John (for it is indeed to 
John that they are talking). If John was my father and your uncle, 
then I speak to the child as father and you speak to it as imcle, ir- 
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respective of the child’s age or sex. There was, for instance, a couple 
I knew who had for a child a boy of seven years, whose father called 
him stepmother and whose mother called him aunt, for those were 
their respective relationships to the woman whose soul was the boy’s 
guardian, or atka. 

As Eskimo communities are small and the people are necessarily 
usually related in one way or another, it is common to find a child 
addressed as a relative by every person in the village. It is one of 
the child’s earliest tasks to learn to recognize all these people and to 
address them by the proper terms of rclationsliip, dealing with them 
in this matter entirely with reference to their relation to his guardian 
spirit. 

Still, as in other matters, the thinking of the Eskimo is unclear 
here, and there is no absolute mutual exclusion of the two relation- 
ships — the child’s relationship as we see it, on the one hand, and the 
relationship to the guardian spirit on the other, so that in speaking 
to you a man will say, ‘'This is my daughter,” although in speaking 
to her he may call her “nephew.” He may also call her “daughter” 
and “nephew” alternately. A boy may therefore find himself in 
the position of being at once his father’s son and his father’s mother, 
which relationship he wdll of course find perfectly natural, being the 
one he has been brought up to recognize. 

The fact that children address all the other people of a village by 
terms of relationship has often been noted and has usually been ex- 
plained in a “common-sense” way by saying that Eskimo cliildren 
are taught to be resp)ectful to their elders and that as a sign of this 
respect they are instrucUxl to address them hy terms of relationship. 
This explanation is an eminently reasonable one to our minds, but 
does not happen to be true to the facts. 

A person may continue through his entire lifetime to address cer- 
tain individuals by the terms of relationship required by their position 
with regard to his guardian spirit, but as a usual thing the older a 
man gets the more this wears off and the more the real blood relation- 
ship begins to come forward. 

It appears from the foregoing that every man has two souls, the 
one with which he was bom and the one he acquired immediately 
after birth. He may, in fact, have more souls than that. If three 
2d 
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people, or thirteen, have just died before the child was bom, then he 
gets tliree guardian spirits, or thirteen, according to the circumstances. 
But when he dies it is none of these acquired souls, but the soul that 
he was Ixirn with, which in its turn remains for four or five days in 
the house after death, wliich is then ceremonially driven out to the 
grave, and which waits there until it is summoned to become the 
second soul of a new-born child. Xo one knows what becomes of 
tlie guardian soul after the death of the persons whose guardians 
thej' have been. I have repieatedly asked about it, but no one seems 
to have ever heard the matter discussed and no one seemed to think 
the question was of great irn|K>rtance. 

This answers, then, the commonly asked questions: “\Miat is 
the Eskimo’s idea of a future life ? ” “ What has he that corresponds 

to heaven and hell?” lie has nothing wliich corresponds to either 
heaven or hell. For four or five days after death the sjiirit remains 
in the house where the death occurred ; from then on it remains by 
the grave until it is siumnoncd to enter a new-born c hild ; and from 
that time on until the death of the child the siiul remains with it, 
unless it has been compelled to abandon it i*arlier, as would hapjxm 
if the child were habitually punished. It is not known to the Mac- 
kenzie Eskimo what would hap{Km to a soul in case it abandoncxl the 
jxrson it was guarding. (As the guardian spirit is the atka of the 
child, so the child is the saunirk of the guanlian spirit.) 

It happens sometimes that between tin* occurrenc*e of one death 
and the occurrence of the next several children are born. Each of 
them can and does receive the soul of the dead man as his guardian. 
This is another ease of the Eskimo’s unclearness of tliinking, for they 
seem to look u[X)n each child as Ixing the abode* of the .soul of the 
dead. How a single soul of a single man can, after his death, become 
three souls or thirteen, inhabiting simultaneously three children or 
thirteen children, is a metaphysical question in Eskimo theologj’. 
They cannot explain the fact, but they know it is so, which, after all, 
allies their metaphy sics to tho.se of other and more highly developed 
races. 

The fact that most things have a religious or supernatural ex- 
planation implies that few things have natural ones. The miracles 
of the Eskimo are like ours in being of supernatural origin, but they 
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differ from ours in being of more frequent occurrence. It would sur- 
prise most of us to see miracles happening all around us. It is not so 
with the Eskimo. They expect them continually, and when any one 
tells of having seen or heard of a miraculous thing, there is only un- 
questioning belief, for it is but the narration of an expected occurrence 
and an ordinary one. 

Apparently miracles may happen at the instigation of uncon- 
trolled spirits, but certainly over ninety per cent of them are directly 
ascribed to the activities of a spirit controlled by some shaman. 

The list of the different kinds and characteristics of miracles would 
be tcK) long to recite. We shall describe merely what, among Mac- 
kenzie River Eskimo at least, is the commonest (yf all miracles, the 
best understood and most universally vouched for — the spirit flight 
in which the actual body of the shaman flies to some distant place, 
sometimes to a neighboring village, often to a far country, and most 
frequently of all, to the sun, to the moon, or to the bottom of the sea. 
There is also another kind of spirit flight in which the body remains in 
its place and the soul alone goes abroad. These two sorts of spirit 
flights differ essentially in this : that while the first must be performed 
in darkness, the second can bi' managed in daylight. 

The l>odily shamanistic flight takes place usually at night in 
winter and in the dark of the moon. The event is announced before- 
hand and all those who desire to be present gather in the clubhouse or 
the largest available private residence. As is always the case in the 
Mackenzie River houses, there is one window at the peak of the 
cottage’ -shaped roof, and directly under this, near the center of the 
floor, sits the shaman, usually wearing no clothes except knee- 
breeches, although he may be fully dressed. Two or three men who 
are skilled in the manipulation of ropes take a long thong and tie 
and truss the shaman until, humanly speaking, it is impossible for 
him to move. Usually one feature of the tying is that a bight of the 
ropye is passed under his knees and over the back of his neck and the 
rope drawn tight until his chin rests between his knees. WTien the 
tying is done, there is always left over a loose rope-end about three 
inches long to which is attached a stone or other hea\w object, such 
as a hammer or an ax-blade. Before the beginning of the i)erform- 
ance the window has been covered with a thick skin or blanket. All 
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the people take their seats in a circle about the shaman as far away 
as possible from the center of the house, leaving him in an unoccu- 
pied circle of perhaps ten feet diameter. The lights are put out and 
the house is so dark that one can see absolutely nothing. Never- 
theless ever>' one leans forward and closes his eyes tightly. If there 
are any children present, an older person sits behind each child and 
holds his hands over the child’s eyes. 

The moment after the light goes out the shaman begins to chant a 
magic song. Presently he says : “ I do not feel so heavy now as I 
usually do. Somehow it seems as if I were not sitting very heavily 
upmn the fltwr. Now I am becoming as light as a feather. Now I 
am beginning to want to rise like a dry stick in water.” All these 
things he says in a low and indefinite tone of voice, speaking well in 
his throat so that it is difficult to judge just how far away he is, but 
of course thus far e\'erj' tine knows exactly where he is, for he remains 
(by his own account) in the center of the circle where he was when the 
lights were put out. 

The next stage of the performance is that the shaman, still speak- 
ing in the manner of a ventriloquist, .says; “Now I am beginning to 
rise ; now I am going to fl\- in circles .shiwly ju.st above the floor ; now 
I am flying fast ; now I am flying faster.” Presently the pi^ople begin 
to hear a whizzing noise. Tliis is the stone or ax which W'as attached 
to the loose rope-end. Tlie shaman is now flying in circles so fast 
that the centrifugal forc-c makes the hammer on the rope-end produce 
a whizzing noise. If any one were to open his eyes even a little to 
tr>- to see what was going on, the hammer would strike him in the 
head, killing him instantly. Con.sequently, the louder the whizzing 
noise the more tightly i.s every eye squeezed shut, and the more firmly 
are the hands of the parents held tiver the eyes of their children. 

While the hammer still continues the whizzing noise the voice of 
the shaman is heard to say : " Now I am rising above your heads ; 
now I am getting near the roof ; now I am about to pa,ss out through 
the window'.” Then the voice grows actually fainter and fainter as 
the shaman rises toward the roof and flies out through the window, 
and finally the whizzing noise dies away in the distance. 

For half an hour or more the audience sits in absolute silence 
with eyes .shut, and then is heard again the sljaman’s voice : “Now 
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I am coming in through the window ; now I am settling down ; now 
I am down on the floor ; now you may open your eyes and light the 
lamps/' The lamps are lighted, and, lo I there sits the shaman 
exactly where he was when the lights were put out three-quarters of 
an hour before. 

Some one now unties the shaman and he relates to an attentive 
audience his adventures on the spirit flight. He went to the moon 
and approached the house of the man in the moon. He did not dare 
to enter, but waited outside until the man in the moon’s wife came 
out, saw him, and invited him in. Shortly after, the man in the 
moon himself came home from a caribou-hunt, bringing with him a 
back load of meat and a number of marrow bones. A meal w^as pre- 
pared of caribou meat, and after that the three of them cracked 
marrow-bones until the broken bones lay in a large heap on the floor. 
The man in the moon said that last year the caribou-hunt had not 
been very good in the moon, but this year it was much better; the 
caribou in the moon this year were fatter than usual, wliich was no 
doubt due to the fact that the summer had been cool and there had 
not been very many mosquitoes. The man in the moon’s wife also 
joined in the conversation, saying that they had already secured an 
abundance of skins for clothing for the coming winter, and that as for 
sinew with which to sew, they had enough already for two years. 
She inquired for the shaman’s wife, w^hether his little boy had begun 
yet to kill ptarmigan, whether the people in the shaman’s village care- 
fully kept all the taboos, and who it was that had broken some, for 
she knew from the vapor rising from the village that something was 
amiss. 

The shaman had answered her questions to the best of his ability. 
He regretted that a certain young w^oman had been very careless in 
sewing caribou skin scx)n after the killing of w^hite w hales, and various 
other things of this sort the shaman was compelled reluctantly to tell, 
for he was a truthful man and must speak out, although he w^as 
ashamed of his fellow-countrymen and would gladly have been able 
to conceal the facts from the moon people. 

Time is not measured the same w^ay in the moon as up>on earth, 
the shaman tells, and really he had been in the moon a long time, 
although on earth it seemed but a short while that he w as away. He 
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had lingered, feasted, and talked, but finally his visit was at an end, 
and he started off, promising the man in the moon to visit him again 
next year. 

When the shaman’s narrative is over, a general discussion takes 
place, in which both men and women join, and finally when the crowd 
gets tired and sleepy they disperse to their own homes. 

Tliis that we have described is not one of the most wonderful 
miracles, but merely the commonest one and the best attested. 
Some miracles, such as the walking on water, are of rare occurrence, 
and only a few people have seen them. Raising people from the 
dead is also a seldom thing. But every man and woman you meet 
can attest the genuineness of the spirit flight, for they have all been 
present when it was done. Besides tliat, such things are a matter of 
common knowledge among the people. You might as well try to 
convince an Englishman that balloon flights have never been taken 
in the British Isles as att<‘mpt to persuade an Eskimo that spirit 
flights have never occurre<l in the Mackenzie delta. 

One day when I was explaining to rny Eskimo that there were 
mountains on the moon and going into details of the moon’s phys- 
ical characteristics, the account I gave did not coincide with the 
opinion held bv my Eskimo listeners, and they asked me how I knew 
these things were so. I explained that we had telescopes as long as 
the masts of ships and that through them we (‘ould see the things on 
the moon’s surfac*e. “ But had any white man ever been to the 
moon?” I was asked, and when I replied that no one ever had, they 
said that while they did not have any telescopes as long as ship’s 
masts, yet they did have men, and truthful men, too, that had bt^n 
to the moon, walked about there and seen (everything, and they had 
c‘ome back and told them alx)ut it. With all deference to the in- 
genuity of white men, they thought that under the circumstances the 
Eskimo ought to be better informed than the white men as to the 
facts regarding the moon. 

It may seem to you that these that we have described are ex- 
traordinary and untenable views, and that it ought to be an easy 
thing to undeceive the men who hold them, but if you have ever tried 
to change the religious views of one of your own countrymen so as to 
make them coincide with yours, you will know that the knowledge 
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that comes through faith is not an easy thing to shake, and if you 
want to appreciate such an attitude of mind as that of the Eskimo 
and cannot find an analogy among your own neighbors, I would 
recommend the reading of Mark Twain’s A Yankee at the Court 
of King Arthur. It is one of the remarkable things about Mark 
Twain that he understood the minds of the intellectually primitive 
as few others have done — even of those who have made a study of 
such things. Mark Twain’s Englishmen of King Arthur’s time 
think such thoughts as I have found the Eskimo thinking in our own 
generation, and justify them in the manner in which the Eskimo 
justify theirs. If you were to try to displace from the minds of the 
Eskimo such beliefs as we have described, you would find (as I have 
found upon occasion) that you would succeed no better than did 
Mark Twain’s Yankee in his crusade against Merlin. But if you con- 
cern yourself not with the unteaching of old beliefs but with the 
teaching of new ones, you will find an easy path before you. The 
Eskimo already believe many mutually contradictory things, and 
they will continue believing them while they gladly accept and de- 
voutly believe everything you teach them. They will (as the Chris- 
tianized Arctic Eskimo are in fact doing) continue believing all they 
used to believe and will believe all the new things on top of that. 

The belief in the spirit flight is as strong at Point Barrow after 
more than ten years of Christianity as the b(‘lief in witchcraft was in 
England after more than ten centuries of Christianity. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


ON THE CONVERSION OF THE HEATHEN 

S OME friends of mine who travel in Africa are of the opinion 
that the greater part of black Africa is on the way toward 
becoming uniformly jMohammedan. They explain this by 
saying that the natives do not understand Christianity, but they 
do Mohammedanism ; that Mohammedanism seems adapted to 
local needs, and apparently is in Africa the right thing in the right 
place. 

A few years ago, when I was a student in a divinity school, I 
remember the professor of church history and allied subjects explain- 
ing how in Euroj^e Christianity underwent local changes to suit 
itself to the environment and understanding of the different peoples 
as it spread northward during the early centuries of our era. It is, 
of course, a truism that every one of us must think in the terms 
of his own experience. '‘When I was a child, I thought as a child'’ 
applies also to the races who are really in the chiIdho<Kl stage of 
intellectual evolution. It ought to be self-evident, and really it is 
when one stops to think, that the Christianity of the cultured, club- 
frequenting, wealthy man of the city can never be quite the same as 
that of the farmer in the backwoods, for the thoughts of each and 
their outlook on life are colored b^^^ their associations; still it is 
apparently true that when the clubman writes out his check for 
foreign missions and the farmer drops his silver coin in the contri- 
bution-plate, each s€?ems to think that the money is going to be spent 
to produce in the minds of distant savages exactly the type of Chris- 
tianity which the giver himself holds or which he is in the habit of 
hearing from his own pulpit. 

It has been my fortune at various times and in many lands to see 
several other religions besides Christianity in actual operation, and 
to see the operations of Christianity in a large assortment of environ- 
ments. The religious phenomena among primitive races are in 
general as fraught with human interest as any of the phases of 
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their lives, and the manifestations of the Christianity which they 
acquire from missionaries, or from already converted fellow-country- 
men of their own, should be quite as interesting to us as the native 
religion of these people — more interesting, in fact, through the 
circumstance that here we see familiar ideas in strange guise, and have 
before us phenomena which we are better able to understand than 
the purely native religions of races that differ antipodally from us 
in their outlook on life. 

One of the races which just now is being converted to Christianity 
is that of the Eskimo. Those of us interested in missions may have 
at our fingers* ends the statistics of the work : In such a year the 
missionary went to this or that district ; in so many years he made so 
many converts ; religious services were regularly held ; the results 
of the work are most gratifying. These things we can get out of the 
missionary reports, and we can hear them from lecture platforms 
and pulpits when in their sabbatical years the missionaries return 
to us to tell about their work and its results. I know of no case 
where there is any reason to doubt the accuracy of the report of these 
missionaries so far as outward facts are concerned. If they say 
that twenty-five have been baptized, you may take it for granted 
that twenty-five have been baptized. There is no reason to undertake 
an inquiry into these statistics. What we shall undertake — a 
thing which the missionary seldom attempts — is to examine the 
minds of the twenty-five converts and see just how much of a spiritual 
transformation the baptism has wrought, and under what form the 
teachings of the missionaries are now being treasured in their simple 
hearts. 

I have lived with the Eskimo until they have become as my own 
people. I pass my winters in their houses and my summers in their 
tents ; I dress as they do, eat what they eat, and follow the game 
across the tundra to get my food exactly as they do, and I have come 
to feel that I understand them as well as I do my own people. My 
footing among them is antipodal to that of the missionary — he 
comes to teach, but I to learn. He tells them, ''Don*t do this’* 
and “Don’t do that,” and the people soon learn wliat it is he approves 
of and of what he disapproves; but I merely look and listen, with 
interest, but without comment. They will show him the charao 
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teristics which they know are likely to win his approbation, and they 
will keep from his knowledge the things he considers reprehensible ; 
with me they take it for granted that I feel as they do — which, 
in fact, I do in many cases. In dealing with the missionary the 
Eskimo say “Aye, aye,'* and “Xay, nay,’* and they watch him out 
of the corners of their eyes to see whether they said “Aye” and 
“Nay” at the right time. The footing of the scientific student is 
also different from that of the whaler or trader who is not interested 
in their language or their lore. lie laughs at their beliefs and calls 
them silly, exactly as the missionary frowns over them and calls 
them wicked. Ilis interests are in fur and in whalebone, as the 
missionary’s are in the teaching of doctrine and the enforcement of 
Sabbath obsers'anc'e*, and the habits of the foxes are of greater interest 
to him than the habits of the jx'ople. 

WTien Christianity came to Rome, the temples of the gods became 
the churches of G(k1, but there was still the atmosphere of the temple 
about them. The feasts of the heathen Ix^came the feasts of the 
church. Yule bec*ame Christmas, and in German countries the 
gods Thor and Odin became devils, snarers of souls, and the enemies 
of the Kingdom. Just so among the Eskimo the missionary l)ecomes 
in the minds of the jK'ople a shaman. Ilis prohibitions bc'come 
taboos; and as miracles could be wrought under the old system by 
formulie and charms, so the Christian rt‘ligion among them becomes 
not one of “works,” but of ritual, and prayers are exfK‘cted to have 
their immediate and material effect as the charms did formerly. 

To illustrate one of the phastvs of the native religion of the Eskimo, 
we may consider the question of food tal)oos. In the mountains 
of Alaska, on the uptx'r Kuvuk and Xoatak rivers, and on the head- 
w^aters of the Colville, the nrohibitions which ai)pli(‘d to the eating 
of the flesh of the mountain sheep alone were as extensive as the 
entire dietary section of the Mosaic law. A young girl, for instance, 
might eat only certain ribs, and when she was a little older .she might 
eat certain other ribs; but when she was full grown she would for a 
time have to abstain from eating the ribs which had been allowed to 
her up to then. After a woman had had her first child, she might 
eat certain other ribs, after her second child still others, and only 
after having five children might she eat all the ribs ; but cveri then 
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she must not eat the membranes on the inside of the ribs. If her 
child was sick, she must not eat certain ribs, and if two of her children 
were sick, she might not eat certain other ribs. If her brother's 
child was sick, she might not eat certain portions, and if her brother’s 
wife died, there were still different prohibitions. The taboos applying 
to the ribs of the sheep had relation to the health of her children 
and of her relatives. They also depended upon what animals her 
relatives or herself had killed recently, and on whether those animals 
were male or female. 

When all the compulsory taboos were remembered and complied 
with, there were still some optional ones. If she wanted her daughter 
to be a good seamstress, she would observe certain taboos with regard 
to the mountain sheej), and if her son was to be a good hunter, there 
was a different set of rules to be followed ; when her son had killed 
his first game, there was still another variation, and so on. When 
people of different districts met at a meal, some one, perhaps the 
hostess, would recite all the taboos which she knew which were appro- 
priate to that meal, and then would ask one of her guests whether he 
knew any in addition. lie would then contribute such as his hostess 
had omitted ; then a second guest would be appealed to, and when all 
the taboos which all those present knew of had been clearly called 
to mind, the meal would go on. Then the next day, if one of them had 
a headache, or if the cousin of another broke a leg, they would say 
to one another, ‘‘What taboo could it have been that we broke?” 
Some wise old man’s advice would be called upon, and he would be 
told of all the taboos which were observed, and then he would say, 
“How did you break your marrow-bone ?” Some one would volun- 
teer, “I broke mine with a stone.” “Yes, and which hand did you 
hold the stone in when you broke it?” “My right hand.” “iVh 
yes, that explains it ; you should have held the stone in your left 
hand. That is w^hy your cousin’s leg got broken. You broke the 
marrow-bone the wrong way.” 

It may be a little difficult for the average white man to enter 
into the frame of mind of those who live under such a complicated 
taboo system, but it is also difficult for us to sjunpathize with some 
of the beliefs held by our immediate ancestors; and if it is a little 
difficult for us to understand the frame of mind of these people, may 
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it not be a little difiBcult for them to understand ours ? Is it not 
likely that an elaborate and ingrained system such as this will affect 
their conception of our rather abstract teachings ? A people brought 
up in the thought habits of a taboo system such as this are likely 
to continue thinking in the terms of that system after they have 
been baptized. The}’ will fit the instruction of their teachers, be 
they schoolmasters or missionaries, into the molds of their ancestral 
lore. 

Among the Eskimo the expression, “a wise man,’’ being trans- 
lated, means ‘*a man who knows a large number of taboos.'^ He 
is an honored member of the community always who knows more than 
any one else about the things that ought not to be done. To know 
these things is very important, for if they lx; done — if a taboo be 
broken — no matter how innocently and unknowingly, the inevitable 
penalty follows in the form of an epidemic or a famine or an accident 
or illnCvSs affecting some relative of the breaker of the tal>oo. 

An Eskimo who is a great admirer of the white people (and some 
Eskimo are not) said to me once that some Eskimo foolishly main- 
tained that white men were less intelligent than Eskimo are. But 
he said that he had a crushing reply to those w ho made this .statement. 
He w ould say to them : “ Our wise men have tab(K)s on food and drink, 
they have taboos on clothing and methods of travc^l, on wonls and 
thoughts ; but until the w hite man came, did w^e ever hear of Sunday ? 
Did the w isest of us ever think of the fad that a day might be taboo 

A shaman among the Eskimos is in his own person no wiser than 
you or I. In every-day life he is quite as likely to do foolish things, 
quite as liable to be wTong ; but when he goes into a trance his ow^n 
spirit is supt^rsedt^d by the familiar spirit which enters his InKly, and 
it is the familiar spirit w^hich talks through the mouth of the shaman. 
It is only then that his words Ixcome wisdom, on which you may rely 
unthinkingly. When in a trance the shaman is the mouth-piece of 
a spirit, and at any time, by the use of the formulae by which the 
spirits are controlled, he can get them to do his bidding, lx it good 
or ill. For that reason the .shaman is deferred to, irrespective of 
whether you like him personally or not, and w ithout regard to what 
you may think of his character and natural abilities, except that 
the more you fear he may be disposed to evil actions, the more care- 
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ful you are not to give him offense, and to comply with everything 
he commands or intimates, for (being evilly disposed) he may punish 
you harshly if you incur his displeasure. 

Just as in Rome the priests of the new religion took the place of 
the priests of the old, so among the Eskimo the missionary under the 
new dispensation takes the place of the ancient shaman of the old 
regime. When he speaks as a missionary, he speaks as the mouth- 
piece of God, exactly as the shaman was the mouth-piece of the spirits. 
The commands he issues at that time are the commands of God, 
as the commands of the shaman were not his own but those of the 
spirit which possessed him. And as in the old days the evilly dis- 
posed shamans were the most feared, similarly that one of all the 
missionaries known to me w^ho is personally the most unpopular 
among his Eskimo congregation is also the one whose word is the most 
absolute law and whom none would cross under any circumstances. 
'*For,” think the Eskimo, “being a bad man, he may pray to God 
to make us sick or do us some harm.’’ 

Our main purpose here is not to elucidate or to present conclu- 
sions, but rather to present facts which happen to be chiefly in the 
form of anecdotes ; but the foregoing has seemed necessary to give 
the reader a point of view from which the evidence can be interpreted. 
To see the bearing of the facts clearly we must keep sight of the two 
things of main importance : namely, first, that the ideas which the 
Eskimo has of the new religion are dictated by his environment and 
colored by the habits of thought developed under the old religion ; 
and, second (and most important), that he looks upon the missionary 
as the mouth-piece of God, exactly as the shaman was the mouth- 
piece of the spirits ; bearing these things in mind, we shall glance at 
the history of the spread of Christianity in Alaska. 

Most of the abstract and strange ideas of which the Eskimo 
of even the civilizeci north coast of Alaska have knowledge have been 
presented to them first by missionaries, who generall;v' precede the 
school-teacher into distant fields, yet we shall draw our first case for 
consideration from an Alaskan public school. The winter of 1908, 
and for a year before that and a year after, the government school- 
teacher at Point Barrow was Mr. Charles W. Hawkesworth. Mr. 
Hawkesworth was a New Englander, a graduate of Bowdoin, a 
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fine type of man of the sort that is rare even in New England and yet 
tj’pical of New England. He said, and I agreed with him, that he 
thought the Eskimo boys and girls at Barrow had as much native 
intelligence as boys and girls of a similar age and the same grade in 
school in Massachusetts or New Hampshire. But I told him that, 
admitting all that, I did not believe they were getting from the 
books which they read and the lectures which he delivered to them the 
same ideas that pupils in a Massachusetts school would get, for their 
environment was so essentially different from that described in the 
books that many a thing which is a plain statement to a boy in 
Massachusetts must be to the boy of northern Alaska a riddle 
without a key. Apparently Mr. Hawkesworth did not fully agree 
with me in this, but an examination in United States history which 
he held shortly after gave results which bore out my contention 
fairly well. He had been lecturing for sev(Tal weeks on the causes 
of the war with England, and his pupils had in connection wdth these 
lectures read the ordinary assigned reading reciuired of pupils of the 
eighth and ninth grades. Among other things, they had heard much 
of the ^'Boston Tea Party and of the events that preceded and 
followed. One of the questions in the examination was, **Why did 
the American colonists go to war with England?” and one of the 
brightest Eskimo boys wrote the following answer: ‘‘It was no 
wonder that the Americans got angry at the English, for the English 
were so mean they put tacks in the tea they sold the Americans,'' 
The point is obvious. Had the lectures and reading been on the 
Pure Foo<l and Drugs Act, every pupil in the Barrow school would 
have understood, because the adulteration of food by traders is to 
them a familiar thing; but taxation, with or without representation, 
was a foreign idea and essentially incomprehensible. And if taxation 
is incomprehensible when presented by a schoolmaster, our abstract 
religious concepts are no less so when expounded by a missionary. 

The Christianity which exists in the minds of the missionaries 
being as essentially incomprehensible to the Eskimo as our abstract 
political and scientific ideas and complex social organization, the 
missionaries at first naturally accomplished little. At the mouth 
of the Mackenzie River, for instance, when I was there first in the 
winter of 1 906-07, the missionaries of the Church of England had been 
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already for more than a decade without making a convert. The 
people were still unconverted in September, 1907, when I left the 
district. When I returned in June, 1908, they had been Christianized 
to the last man. 

I am not sure where Christianity started in Arctic Alaska, but I 
believe it to have been in Kotzebue Sound. So soon as the people 
here were converted, there grew up among them what might be called 
an Eskimoized Christianity, in other words, Christianity compre- 
hensible to the Eskimo. The real Christianity had had great diffi- 
culty in taking root, but this new form spread like the measles. It 
went northwest along the coast to Point Hope, and northeast across 
the mountains to the Colville River, so that when I reached the Col- 
ville in October, 1908, every man there had become a Christian, 
although they had had no direct dealings with white missionaries. 

* I was considerably astonished (in Oc tober, 1908), on entering 
the first Eskimo house at the mouth of the Itkillik, a branch of the 
Colville, to have set before me a wash-dish and towel, and to have 
my host recite a lengthy prayer over the wash-dish, in order, as he 
said, to make the water suitable for my use. According to my 
custom, I declined the use of the basin and towel, even after they had 
been consecrated, telling my host that a boiled towel would have 
been much more attractive to me than a consecrated one ; for here, 
as everywhere else among tlie civilizc'd Eskimo, one must be on his 
guard against the contagious skin and eye diseases of civilization 
that spread in no way faster than by the use of common towels. 

After my Eskimo companions had washed (from ancestral custom 
they were inclined to accept every new taboo as a matter of course), 
another prayer was recited over the basin and towel, and then a 
lengthy grace was said over the food before we commenced eating, 
as well as a separate one over the teacups, which were brought in 
at the end of the meal. Finally, thanks were offered at the close. 
I asked my host from whence he got these prayers and these new 
ideas, and he said that they came over the mountains from Kotzebue 
Sound, brought by a man well versed in the new religion and the 
possessor of a great many efficient prayers. The best prayer of all 

•Note; Various incidents in this chapter were previously related in a 
different context in Chapter VI. 
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which this man had brought, and the most useful, our host told us, 
was one for caribou. The Colville people had used it the first year 
with such success that they had killed as many caribou as they had 
any need for. This was three years ago, and last year the prayer had 
not worked so well, while this year it had seemed to be of no use at 
all. The hunting had been very poor indeed. By the gradually 
decreasing efficiency of this prayer our host had been led to suppose 
that prayers, like w’hite men’s rifles and other things which they 
bring, had their full efficiency only w^hile new% and no doubt gradually 
wore out and finally became useless. (This, by the w^ay, can scarcely 
be said to be in the terms of the old religion, for it was believed that 
the older a charm was the greater its power. They had apparently 
transferred their experience with the white man’s shoddy trade 
goods to the realm of his religion.) Now’ that this prayer, after 
three years* use, had lost its power over game, our host inquired 
anxiously if we did not know’ a good one from the Mackenzie River 
missionary, of the general efficiency of w’hose prayers the Colville 
people had heard much. I knew no such prayer, and neither did 
Natkusiak, but Akpek announced he had a fairly good one. When 
this fact became known, the village lost interest in the tw’o of us in 
large measure, and concentrated it on Akjxjk, who w’as fC'ted and 
in\ited about from house to house, always follow’cd by a crowd of 
people eager to learn from him the new’ prayer to have it ready for 
the caribou hunting in the spring. 

We settled dow n to live with the.se Colville people, and c*ommenced 
making preparations for the winter. The only thing to do w^as to 
catch fish. Now’ it seems that in Kotzebue Sound, w’here the Chris- 
tian doctrines of the Colville people had originated, fishing is by nets 
only. As fishing is no doubt practically the only work done there, 
or was so before the development of mining, the missionary had 
probably said to them, ‘‘Do not put out your fish-nets on Sunday,” 
meaning thereby, “Do not work on Sunday” — there being no other 
work. However that may be, the prohibition came to our community 
in the form ; “God has said you must not use fi.sh-nets on Sunday.” 
Accordingly the entire community pulled their fish-nets out of the 
river Saturday night, fished with hooks all day Sunday, and put the 
nets back into the water Monday morning. 
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The winter of 1908-09, while I was staying at the village of Cape 
Smythe, there arrived one Saturday about noon a man and his 
wife with a well-fed team of dogs and sled-load consisting partly 
of fresh caribou skins and caribou sinew, which latter has a high 
value on the nortli coast of Alaska as sewing-thread. Although 
this couple did not actually appear at the whaling station where I 
was staying, I learned about their coming immediately, for the news 
spread like wild-fire through the village that people had come who 
had caribou sldns to sell. The couple said that they had spent the 
fall on the upper Colville River, had made a successful caribou hunt 
there, had stayed until all the meat was eaten up except what they 
c*ould haul with them on their sled, and had then set out across 
country, heading northwest for Cape Sinytne. This was the sub- 
stance of what they told about their journeyings, until toward mid- 
night, when they added the further detail that the man’s sister 
and her husband had been with them on the upper Colville, that 
they had not succeeded so well in the caribou hunt, and that when 
they started, each family with its own sled, from the Colville, the 
sled of this second couple had been empty of meat. The family who 
had plenty ha<l with great generosity fed the family which had 
none, but had refused to give any meat to their dogs, with the result 
that the poor animals became nothing but skin and bones. Then 
a se^vere blizzard struck them, and all the hungry dogs froze to death, 
while of course nothing happened to the well-fed dog team. When 
the one couple had no dogs with wdiich to haul their sled, the other 
could no longer wait for them and had abandoned them about forty 
miles southeast from Cape Smythe. 

The people who had been abandoned had some relatives in the 
Cape Sm^’the village, and even apart from them there w^ere many 
who were ready to go to the rescue. The relief party was about to 
set out when some one pointed out that Saturday was just merging 
into Sunday and that no work must be done on the Sabbath. 

Strangely enough, none of the white men at Cape Smythe heard 
anything of the abandoned couple, although we learned later that 
their case had been a tojdc of continuous conversation all day Sunday. 
The first any white man knew of it was after Dr. Marsh had con- 
ducted the regular evening services in the church, when he found, very 
2e 
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much to his surprise, that the people after the service did not leave 
the church as usual and go to their homes- When he asked them why 
this was, they replied that they were waiting for Sunday to be over 
so that they could start out to the rescue of a starving couple that had 
been abandoned inland. When Dr. Marsh knew about the case he 
of course did all he could to hurry things up, but it was already 
midnight when the searciiers got started. The weather had been 
fine on Saturday, and there would that day have bi’cn no trouble 
in following the trail of the couple who had arrived, but by Sunday 
night the wind had been blowing and the drifting snow had covered 
up the trail. The search party was out two days, but returned to 
Cai>e Smythe without finding any one. 

A day or two after this, Thomas (Jordon, who was living about 
three miles northeast of Ca{>e Smythe, heard a faint noise outside 
his front door. lie thought iKUhing of it at first, but a little later 
some one accidentally went out and fourid an Eskimo who had col- 
lapsed and fainted on the front-door step. When this man had been 
revived in the warmth of thc^ house, it turned out that he was the 
man of the couple abandoned, Mr. Gordon sent a sled on the 
man^s trail, and they soon fouiid his wife encamptnl in a fireless hut, 
with her hands and feet slightly but not seri(>usly frozen. Half a 
dozen hours later she would no doubt have been maimed for life. 

While I was in the Cape Smythe village, I never saw the man who 
had abandoned his sister and her husband to star\'e and freeze, but 
it happened a month or two later that my party was storm-bound 
on the southeast cohkt of Smith Bay, at the house of an old ac- 
quaintance of ours named Kunagrak, who was relatt^d to all the 
people c*oncerned. The man wlio had done the abandoning happened 
to be staying with Kunagrak- I notict^l that when w^e siit dow'ii 
to meals it w^as he w ho said grace ; in spiritual matters he seemed to 
be an authority and the leading light of the place. As a matter of 
curiosity I askt^d him if he had been long a Christian, and he replied, 
''About ten years.’' He further volunteered the information that 
during all that time he had never eaten a meal without saying grace, 
and had never worked on Sunday, and had kept all the command- 
ments of the Lord. I asked him if he had never heard that to aban- 
don people to starve was against the commandments of the Lord. He 
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had never heard that particular commandment, he said ; but that 
might be because his Christianity had come entirely from some Kot- 
zebue Sound Eskimo. He had never had the advantage of the 
direct instruction of a white missionary, and ao doubt he might not 
have heard all the commandments of which those might have knowl- 
edge who had been better instructed than he. Just as a man who 
sits down to a meal of mountain sheep will adopt quickly a food 
taboo of which he is informed by any one who happens to be pres- 
ent, so this man seemed glad to learn that abandoning people 
to starve was against the desire of the Lord, and he would make a 
point of seeing that it did not happen again. 

Many of my ideas as to the form which Christianity takes in 
the minds of the Eskimo I naturally get from the Eskimo with 
whom we most associated, the civilized Alaskans whom we employed 
to accompany us on our journeys of exploration. One of them, 
Ilavinirk, was a native of Kotzebue Sound, and had for over twenty 
years been fairly continuously in the service of white men, although, 
like the rest of the natives of Herschel Island, he had not been an 
avowed Christian more than four years. 

During the summer of 1909, when we were traveling by boat east 
along the coast from Flaxrnan Island, there was in our party, but 
sailing his own boat, an Eskimo by the name of Oniyak. His old 
and decrepit father was also of the party, and it seemed to me that 
I had seldom seen an old man so badly treated, for every evening he 
was comptdled to make his own camp separate from that of his 
son and family, although there was plenty of room for him in his 
son’s tent. He was not allowed to take his meals with the rest of 
them, but was given a sort of ‘‘hand out.” He was continually 
short of tobacco and matches, although his son was a trader and had 
more of both than he needed for his own use. The old man used 
to beg various things from us, which we of course gave him gladly. 
I did not understand at the time why he should have been so 
treated, and thought of it only as an unusual example of unfilial 
conduct. In general I have seen old people among the Eskimos 
remarkably well treated. 

It was only one day at Langton Bay, two years later, that Ilavinirk 
asked me if I knew why it was that Oniyak treated his father in this 
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way, and when I said I did not know why, he explained that it was 
because the son had just been converted to Christianity, and the 
missionary had told the converts not to associate with unbelievers. 
The old man and one old woman in the tribe were the only two who 
did not accept Christianity. The old man’s son, Ilavinirk said, 
was in a great quandary, because he was fond of his father but did 
not dare to disobey the missionary’s injunctions. He had found a 
sort of middle course, therefore, by compelling the old man to keep 
his own house and to eat by himself. 

Continuing on this subject, Ilavinirk said that the old woman who 
would not accept Christianity was the most perv^erse old body he 
ever heard tell of. All arguments had faiknl to c<^nvince her of the 
truths of Christianity, and she kept saying that she had seen the 
spirits of her own In^lief cure disease, avert famine, and bring a change 
of wind, and she had yet to st*e that the new religion ct>uld do any 
better. It was of no avail to explain to her that the new religion 
did not claim to do any better in these things, but differctd from the 
old in promising eternal blessedness to those who livtxi righteously, 
and threatened eternal punishment to those who did not. The old 
woman kept sajing she would wait and set*. She would not be- 
lieve in either heaven or hell until she saw them. 

Ilaxdnirk said that the old woman’s son was greatly worrit'd by 
this attitude of mind of his mother, and whenever he got new^ argu- 
ments and new facts from the missionary or from the converted 
Eskimo he would always present them to his mother with the hope 
of getting her to experience a change of heart. One day a missionary 
had preached to them in this way: If any of you l>elieve that fire 
will not burn you if you stick your hand into it, then you may believe 
also that the things I tell you are not true ; but if you believe that 
fire would burn you, then you must believe also that what I say Is 
true. (Naturally, no missionary ever said any such thing. What be 
really said can only be guessed at. Extreme misunderstandings are, of 
course, common, due partly to the missionary’s imperfect command 
of Eskimo, and partly to the fact that his ideas are essentially strange 
to them.) When her son presented this argument, Ilavinirk said 
that such was the old woman’s pei^’^ersity that she only laughed 
and ridiculed it, sajdng that she did not see anything convincing 
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about that sort of reasoning. Hoping nevertheless to convmce 
her by an actual test, her son waited until she v as asleep, when he 
lit a match and held it under her hand, letting the flame play over 
her fingers. The old woman awoke screaming with paiti. But so 
perverse was she that even this did not convince her, and so far as 
llavinirk knew she was still a heathen. Some people are that way, 
Ilavinirk philosophized. He supposed, however, that if the fire, 
of a match was not hot enough to make unbelievers change their 
minds, perhaps the fires of hell would be more convincing. 

I heard from Ilavinirk a good deal about the religious views of 
the Baillie Islands Eskimo, but knew little of them otherwise, for it 
has hapi>ened that I have never associated much with that particular 
group. The summer of 1911 I sent Ilavinirk and Natkusiak to the 
Baillie Islands with a boat, and they remained there for several weeks. 
At that time Ilavinirk told me there came from the Mackenzie River 
the report that God had said that you must not look at the sun. 
It is difficult to guess what the foundation of this story may have been. 
It is conceivable it may have been based on the story of how the 
Israelites fell away from the true religion and worshiped false gods, 
and how some people have looked upon the sun as a god. Possibly 
the missionary may have meant to tell his hearers that they must 
not look upon the sun, powerful and brilliant though it is, as a deity. 
But what they understood was that they must not glance at it. 
This commandment struck Ilavinirk as a little unreasonable, and he 
said that he had argued with the Baillie Islanders to the effect that 
no doubt God did not mean that they should be prohibited from 
glancing at the sun, but only that they must refrain from staring 
intently at it. 

As an introduction to the narrative that follow\s it is necessary 
to point out that among the Eskimo, as among many other primitive 
people, notably in North America, a person who is under some sort of 
taboo must not follow in the trail made by other people, and if he 
makes a trail, then others must not follow' it. 

Apparently some missionary in Alaska, or it may possibly have been 
at Mackenzie River, had preached from the text : '' Do not follow in the 
footsteps of the wicked.'* What some of the Eskimo thought of me, no 
less than how they understood the text upon which the missionary had 
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preached^ can be seen from the fact that one day I noticed that some 
Eskimo who were traveling behind me were not following in my trail. 

Some of the things concerning which the Eskimo have received 
new ideas from the missionaries are of a somewhat fundamental 
nature; other things which Ilavinirk believed the missionaries to 
have taught his people are rather immaterial and make little difference 
one way or the other. He told me one day that he had often won- 
dered why it was that the mammoth are all extinct. He knew now, 
however, for Mr. Whittaker, the missionary at Herschel Island, 
had explained to them how it was. After God created the earth 
and made the people and the animals in it, the people gradually 
became wickeder and wickeder, until God made up His mind to 
destroy them all by drowning. But one man called Noah was an 
excellent man. God went to him one day and told him to build 
a ship, and to take into it all his family, and to invite all the animals 
of the earth to enter the ship also. Noah did as he was directed and 
invited the animals to enter, and they all entered except the mammoth. 
\Vhen Noah asked the mammoth why they had not come into the ship 
also, they said they did not think there w'ould be much of a flood ; 
and anyway, if there were something of a flood, they thought their legs 
were long enough to keep their heads above water. So God became 
angry with the mammoth ; and although the other animals were saved. 
He drowned all the mammoth. That is w^hy the caribou and the 
wolves and foxes are still aliv^e, and why the mammoth are all dead. 

With reference to this story and others, I user! to argue with our 
Eskimo, telling them that they must have misunderstood the mis- 
sionary, and that he could not hav'e said any such thing; but my 
arguing w^as without aviiil. While they (considered that I was fairly 
reliable in every-day affairs, they had my own word for it that in 
spiritual matters I had no special knowledge. And an>way, they 
said, in the old days one man knew taboos and doctrines which 
another did not know, even though both were shamans, and so they 
thought it was perfectly possible that Mr. Whittaker might know 
things about God and His works of which I had never heard. Then, 
too, they said, "'He tells us these things when he is preaching^' 
(which being interpreted means that when he was preaching, Mr. 
Whittaker was the spokesman of God in the same sense that the 
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shamans had been the spokesmen of the spirits under the old sys- 
tem. In other words, when they listen to a missionary preaching 
they hear the voice of Jehovah speaking through the mouth of a man). 

I had many talks with Ilavinirk on religion, for he was communi- 
cative, and his mental processes, typical as they are of those of his 
people, were of the greatest interest to me. It was Dr. Anderson, 
however, who told me the following : It was when he and Ilavinirk 
and some other Eskimo in February, 1912, were hunting caribou 
east of Langton Bay. They had been sitting in the house for some 
time, and no one had been talking, when Ilavinirk all of a sudden 
remarked to Dr. Anderson that it was a pity they had killed Christ 
so young. Dr. Anderson made some non-committal answer, and 
Ilavinirk continued: “Yes, it is a great pity; for the missionary 
has told us Christ came to all the people of the earth, and He never 
came to the Eskimo. I suppose that must have been because 
He visited the other countries first, and had not yet found time 
to visit the Eskimo before He was killed.'’ This shows pretty 
clearly what Ilavinirk’s idea was of Christ's having come as a mes- 
senger not only to the Jews, but to the Gentiles also. 

Another of our Eskimo, Tannaurairk, was considered by his 
countrymen, the Mackenzie River people, as exceptionally well 
versed in the truths of the new religion. He was, on the whole, a 
very sensible boy and a bit philosophical, although not very resource- 
ful or self-reliant in every-day affairs. He liked to have long talks 
on the whys and wherefores of things. It was during the convales- 
cence of Dr. Anderson from pneumonia at Cape Parry that Tannau- 
mirk and I one day were discussing the religion of his people and 
mine. “Is it true,” he asked me, “that Christ was the only white 
man who could raise people from the dead?” “Yes,” I told him, 
“ He was the only one ; and some of my countrymen doubt that even 
He could.” Said Tannaurairk: “I can understand how that 
might easily be so with your countrymen. If Christ was the only 
white man who cx)uld do it, and if you never knew of any one else 
who could, I can see why you should doubt His being able to do it. 
You naturally would not understand how it was done. But we 
Eskimo do not doubt it, because we understand it. We ourselves 
can rabe people from the dead. You know that some years before 
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you first came to the Mackenzie district Taiakpanna died. He 
died in the morning, and Alualuk, the great shaman, arrived in the 
afternoon. The body of Taiakpanna was still lying there in the 
house ; Alualuk immediately summoned his familiar spirits, performed 
the appropriate ceremonies, and woke Taiakpanna from the dead, 
and, as you know, he is still living. If Alualuk could do it, why 
should we doubt that Christ could do it, too ?” 

This Alualuk referred to by Tannaumirk is a Point Barrow Eskimo 
living among the Mackenzie people. I have known him for many 
years, and I also knew Taiakpanna during the winter of 1906-07. 
He was then an old man, possibly sixty years of age. The spring of 
1912, on my way from Langton Bay to Point Barrow, I visited 
Alualuk’s house and stayed there oveniight. Among other things, 
he told me, about as Tannaumirk had relatetl it, the story of how he 
had waked Taiakpanna from the dead a few years ago, and con- 
tinued, with evident regret, to the effect that now Taiakpanna had 
died again last \'ear, and that he had this time been unable to wake 
him from the dead because he (Alualuk) had now renounced his 
familiar spirits and had become a Christian. I asked him whether 
he could not possibly have summoned back his familiar spirits and 
awakened Taiakpanna. He said that possibly he might have; he 
did not know. The spirits had been rather badly offended bj his 
having renounced them in favor of Christianity, and while they 
might have been willing to return to him again had he summoned 
them, it w’as more likely they would not have responded. But any- 
way, he was a Christian now, and he knew it was wicked to employ 
familiar spirits. For that reason he would not have been willing to 
undertake to revive Taiakpanna even had he been able. After all, he 
pointed out to me, Taiakpanna w'as an old man, and it was time for 
him to die. He had l)een converted and had died in the true faith, 
and no doubt his soul had been saved and was now' dwelling in everlast- 
ing bliss ; and why should he interfere to confer a doubtful benefit on 
Taiakpanna, especially w'hen it was at the risk of his own salvation ? 

This statement of Alualuk’s puts fairly clearly the attitude of his 
people toward things of the old religion. When the Norsemen ac- 
cepted Jehovah they did not cease to believe in Thor and Odin, but 
they renounced them in favor of the higher new God and the preferred 
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new religion. Thor and Odin continued to exist, becoming in the 
minds of the people the enemies of the new faith and of all who pro- 
fessed it. Just so the Eskimo still believe in all the spirits of the 
old faith and in all its other facts, and they believe all the Christian 
teachings on top of that. They have not ceased to have faith in the 
heathen things, but they have ceased to practice them because they 
are wicked and lessen one’s chances of salvation. The familiar 
spirits have been renounced, but they still exist, and are in general 
inimical to the new faith and angry with their former patrons who 
have renounced them. 

Our first experience with the Sunday taboo was at Shingle Point, 
about fifty miles east of Herschel Island, in July, 1908. Dr. Ander- 
son and I, with our Eskimo and two whale-boats, had arrived there 
at the boat harbor one evening. Each Eskimo family had its own 
whale-boat, and we were all bound for Herschel Island and anxious 
to reach it, because we feared that any day the whaling fleet might 
arrive from the west, put into the Herschel Island harbor for a day, 
according to their custom, and pass on to the east, and all of us were 
an^ous to be there to meet the ships. 

The morning after we reached Shingle Point and for several days 
after that it blew a steady head-wind, and we were unable to pro- 
ceed. We were getting more impatient each day and more worried, 
for the wind that was foul to us was fair to the whaling-ships, and 
would bring them in and take them past without our seeing them, 
we feared. When our impatience to be mo\dng had grown to a high 
pitch, we awoke on a Sunday morning early, to find a change of wind. 
It blew off the land, and the weather was therefore propitious for 
travel. Some of our Eskimo neighbors paid us an early morning 
visit, and inquired whether we were going to start for Herschel Island 
that day. My answer was that of course we were, at which they 
were evidently well pleased ; and when we had eaten breakfast a 
good many of them had struck their tents and were loading the camp- 
gear into the boats. After our breakfast was over I said to our 
Eskimo that now we would start, but they replied that they could 
not do so unless some one started off first, in which case we could 
follow. Considerably astonished, I a.sked them why that should be 
so. They replied it was Sunday, and a person who led off in Sab- 
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bath-breaking would receive punishment. Accx)rdingly, they said, 
if any one was found who was willing to start, they were willing to 
follow ; but they would not lead off, for then the sin would be on their 
heads, and they or their relativx*s would be punished. 

As many of the Eskimo boats were already loaded, I at first 
thought it would be a question of but a few moments until some one 
would start, for these i>eople had all been heathen when I had lived 
with them the previous autumn, and I could not at once grasp the fact 
of the new sacredness of the Sabbath, which had been a neglected 
institution half a year before. But it turned out that of all our im- 
patient party no one darc^l to start. I went around among them 
from boat to boat, inquiring whether they were not going to launch 
out. The answer of each boat crew was that they would not start 
out first, but they would follow me if I started. 

After talking over with Dr. Anderson the necessity of doing 
something, I suggested to our own Eskimo servants that Dr. Anderson 
and I alone would sail one of (mr whale-boats and lead off, and they 
could follow in their boat ; to which they replied that a subterfuge 
of that sort w^ould avail nothing, for they belonge<l to my party now% 
and would (so long as they w’ere of my party) have to suffer the 
penalty of any w rongdoing of mine. If I insistcM^l upon sailing that 
day, they would have to sever their connection wath us in order to 
escape the penalty of our desecration of the Sabbath. So we accord- 
ingly had the choice of losing the services of our Eskimo, which for 
the future were indispensable to us, or of letting the fair wind blow 
itself out unust'd, wdiich we did. 

I spoke to Ihn inirk alK>ut the fact that he and I, less than a year 
before, had traveled together on Sunday, to which he replied that at 
that time he was not a Christian, and although he had heard of heaven 
and hell, he had not then realized the situation or the importances of 
good conduct ; but that now' he realized both fully, as did all his 
countrymen, and not only did he not care to brave the Divine punish- 
ment, but also he was unw illing to become an object of the disappro- 
bation of his countrymen. (I believe that in fact the latter reason 
was with Ilavinirk quite as strong as the former, for on other occa- 
sions when none of his countrymen were around he often followed 
my lead in breaking the Sabbath.) 
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The good wind blew all day, and there we stayed, all of us eager 
to reach Herschel Island, and each of us unwilling to be the first to 
break the divine law. Toward sundown the situation was changed 
by the arrival from the east of a whale-boat manned by Royal North- 
west Mounted Police, a party of whom were on their way from Fort 
McPherson to Herschel Island. We signaled them to come ashore, 
and they had tea with us. Afterward, when they set sail, all of us 
followed them, for by landing and taking tea with us they had joined 
themselves to our party, and it was therefore they and not we who 
broke the Sabbath when they started off, with our boats close behind. 
By the time we finally got ofi* the fair wind had nearly spent itself, 
and most of us had a good deal of trouble in getting to Herschel 
Island by beating and rowing, which is a detail. 

The foundation of the next story we liave to tell is no doubt a 
discussion by some missionary of a text the substance of which is 
that everything on earth, and all that men have, is from God. This 
the Eskimo have understood in a manner to make Christ practically 
the equivalent of the ancient culture hero. Just as Hiawatha gave 
mankind the Indian corn and taught us how to cultivate it, so Christ 
has given the wliite men everything they have and taught them 
everything they know. Consequently it is not such a wonderful 
thing, nor indeed one with which we ought to credit ourselves par- 
ticularly, that we i)ossess marv'elous inventions and much knowledge. 
It is Hiawatha and not the ordinary Indian who deserves the credit 
for introducing the art of corn-growing ; and so it is Christ and not 
any ordinary human being who deserves the (Tedit for having taught 
white men how to raise wdieat and grind it into flour. ‘‘All our 
knowledge is from God'' they understand to mean that Christ, w^ho 
represented God on earth, i>ersonally instructed us in all arts and 
crafts. Gunpowder and field-glasses are wonderful in their way, 
but the Eskimo does not see why he should be considered behind the 
white man just because Christ taught the white men how^ to make 
these things. He did not happen to teach it to the Eskimo, which 
is the misfortune of the Eskimo and not their fault. 

In the winter of 1911-12 I met with a striking example of this 
belief among the members of my own party. There is in use among 
the Mackenzie River Eskimo for writing purposes an alphabet intro- 
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duced among them by Rev. C. E. Whittaker, the missionary of the 
Church of England at Fort McPherson. This alphabet being 
based on English and being introduced by Mr. Whittaker before he 
had as yet acquired the same command of the language which he 
now has, is not very phonetic, and for my owm use I had devised an 
alphabet on more strictly phonetic principles, where the ideal is 
that each letter shall represent but one sound, and that there shall be 
a separate letter for every sound. My own Eskimo, who knew 
Mr. WTiittaker’s system of writing, soon picked up mine and grew 
to prefer it. They were very enthusiastic about the new system, 
and commenced teaching it to their neighbors, for one of the most 
remarkable things about the Eskimo is their passion for such rudi- 
ments of learning as they have been able to lay their hands on. 

One day there arose in our house a discussion of the various arts 
and inventions possessed by the white men, and the Eskimo, in a 
moralizing way, said that we had to be thankful to Christ not only 
for the spiritual blessings which He had bestowed upon mankind 
and the hope of salvation He had given them, but also for teaching 
them useful things, and especially for teaching them to read and 
write, for they considered reading and writing to be the foundation 
of all knowledge and of all the advancement of the white men. With 
reference to this, I said that they had evidently misunderstood the 
missionary. The missionary had no intention of telling them that 
Christ had taught us how to read and write. “Well,” they asked 
me, “if Christ did not teach you, how did you first learn it?” I 
had to reply that I did not know' how we first learned, but I did know 
that it occurred longer ago than the date assigned as that on which 
Christ lived on earth, and explained to them the fact that many 
books of the Bible much antedated the coming of Christ. That was 
as it might be, about the antiquity of the books of the Bible, they 
said in reply, but one thing they did know -was that Mr. Wliittaker 
had told them that Christ taught mankind to read and write, and as 
for them, they believed it. They did not know what I thought of 
Mr. Whittaker, but they believed that he was a truthful man. I 
told them that my regard for the veracity of Mr. Whittaker was 
quite as high as theirs, but I felt sure that they had misunderstood 
him, and then, in a joking way, I said to them that whoever it might 
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have been who originated the alphabet which Mr. Whittaker gave 
them, it was I myself who had originated the alphabet which they 
were now using. No doubt, they replied, I knew whereof I spoke 
with reference to my alphabet; but so did Mr. Whittaker know 
with reference to his alphabet ; Mr. Whittaker had told them that 
Christ had made it, and that being so, they were hereafter going to 
use Christ's alphabet and not mine. From that time on they ceased 
writing letters to their friends in my alphabet or in any way using 
it, going back entirely to Mr. Whittaker’s alphabet. 

Those who do not know any situation analogous to the one we are 
describing are likely to say that any such notions as those indicated 
by these scattered anecdotes can be easily eradicated by a missionary 
who understands the situation and sets himself to the work, but this 
is not so. Fundamentally, the Eskimo consider themselves better 
men than we are. In the matter of Christianity they concede that 
we introduced it, but they do not concede that we know more about 
it than they do ; just as many Christians concede that Christianity 
spread from Rome, but do not concede that Rome is nowadays the 
highest authority in religious matters. 

A striking way in which this shows itself is in the belief in special 
revelations which come directly to the Eskimo, and the belief in the 
rebirth of the Saviour among them. Both in Alaska and in Green- 
land there have been, since the coming of Christianity, many cases of 
Immaculate Conception and the birth of heralded saviors of the 
race. In some cases the thing has been nipped in the bud through 
the fact that the child born happened to be a female, which was not 
according to the predictions- A sufficient number of these cases 
are on record in books, and instead of retelling them I shall therefore 
merely refer to the interesting accounts of Knud Rasmussen from 
Greenland, which can be secured in any bookshop or library. 

There are also in every community Eskimo who are in the habit 
of visiting heaven and conferring there with Christ Himself, with 
Saint Peter and others, quite in the manner in which they used to 
visit the moon while still heathen and have discussions with the man 
in the moon. The man in the moon used to teach the shamans 
songs and spells, and now St. Peter teaches the deacons of the Eskimo 
church hymns and chants (which are, curiously enough, generally 
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in the jargon language which the whalers use in dealing with the 
Eskimo). 

There are also frequent and weighty revelations in the matter of 
doctrine. If the missionary should learn of any of these things and 
should disagree with them (but he is not likely to learn, for the 
Eskimo have found out that the missionaries do not approve of 
present-day revelation, and therefore keep it secret as much as ik)s- 
sible), they might be respectful and polite about it to his face, as they 
always are, but among themselves they would say that while they 
had no doubt that the Lord spoke unto Moses, neither did they 
doubt that he also spoke unto this and that countryman of theirs ; 
and if what Gcxl said to the Hebrews seems to disagree with what 
He has said more recently, then evidently it is only reasonable to 
accept the latter version. 

One missionary whom I knew set himself seriously to combating 
the new and strange doctrines which he found springing up among 
his flock. This was Dr. Marsh, the me<lical missionary of the Pres- 
byterian Church at Point Barrow. No doubt he knew some of these 
remarkable phases of Eskimo Cliristianity before, but wrtain things 
which he found astounding were brought to his attention in the 
winter of 19()S-I)9, after living some time with the Colville Eskimo. 
In his next Sunday’s sermon he t(K>k up two or three of the peculiar 
local btdiefs I had called to his attention, and denied explicitly that 
there was any authority for them. I heard Eskimo disciLssions of 
these sermons afterward, and the point of view was this: 

In the old days one shaman knew what another shaman did not 
know, and naturally among the missionaries one of them knew 
things of which another had never heard. In tlie old days they had 
looked upon a shaman who knew a taboo that another did not know' 
as the wiser of the two, and wiiy should they not similarly look 
upon him as the wiser missionary who knew commands of God of 
which another mi.s.sionary had nev'er heard ? Was it not possible, 
was it not, in fact, altogether likely, that there w’ere wiser mission- 
aries than Dr. Marsh from whom these teachings might have origi- 
nally come? 

As a matter of fact, most of these peculiar beliefs we are discussing 
were supposed to have originated in Kotzebue Sound, and were 
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credited by the Eskimo to the white missionaries there, who are 
held in high esteem in all of western Arctic America as authorities on 
religious matters. Dr, Marsh told me that every summer, after 
members of his congregation visited the Colville River, they brought 
with them large numbers of new doctrines which were entirely strange 
to him. At first I believe he imagined he could disabuse the minds 
of his congregation of these new beliefs ; later he realized that he 
could not, and the net result of all his efforts was that the Eskimo 
became thoroughly dissatisfied with him as a religious teacher and 
asked to have him replacc'd by another. 

The story of how Dr. Marsh eventually left his field of work at 
Point Barrow is of considerable interest. The way in which I tell 
it may not give the complete story, but I believe that such facts as 
I state are to be relied upon ; at any rate, I give the version which is 
believed by the white men and Eskimo alike at Point Barrow. 

The chief occupation of the {K'ople at Point Barrow and Cape 
Smythe is bow-head wlialing, and the harvest season is in the spring. 
Throughout the winter the ice has lain thick off the coast, unless 
there have been violent offshore gales. In the spring a crack, 
known as a lead, forms a mile or it may be fiv^e miles offshore, 
parallel to the coast, from Point Barrow running down southwest 
toward Bering Strait. This lead may he from a few yards to several 
miles in width, according to the direction and violence of the wind 
that causes it, and this forms a pathway along which the bow-head 
whales migrate from their winter feeding-grounds in the Pacific 
to their summer i)astures in the Beaufort Sea. About the first of 
May the whales will begin to come. At that time the Eskimo whale- 
men, and during the last few years the white men also, take their 
boats and their whaling-gear out to the edge of the land-fast ice 
(called the floe), which, as we have said, may be from a mile to five 
miles off shore, and on the edge of the ice along the narrow lane of 
open water they keep watching day and night for the whales to 
appear. There is no regularity about the migration ; there may be 
a hundred whales in one day and then none for a whole w^eek, and, 
according to the point cJ view of the white men, the day upon which 
the whales come is as likely as not to be a Sunday. 

Dr. Marsh was stationed at Cape Smji:he for something like nine 
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years, and then he went away for four or five, after which he returned 
to Cape Smythe again (in 1908 ). When he was there before, the 
Sabbath had not been kept, but upon his return he found that during 
the whaling season the Eskimo whalemen would, at about noon on 
Saturday, begin to pull their boats back from the water and get 
everjlhing ready for leaving them, and toward evening they would 
go ashore and remain ashore through the entire twenty-four hours 
of what they considered the duration of Sunday. They would sleep 
ashore on Sunday night and return to their boats Monday forenoon, 
with the result that they were seldom ready for whaling until noon 
on Monday. This was wasting two days out of seven in a whaling 
season of not over six weeks. 

This seemed to Dr. Marsh an unwise policy, and he expostulated 
with the people, pointing out that not only might the whales pass 
while they were ashore on Sunday, but it was quite jwssible that 
a northeast wind might blow up any time, breaking the ice and carry- 
ing their boats and gear aw'ay to sea, which, if it were to happen, 
would be a crushing calamity to the community as a whole, for the 
people get from the whales not only the bone that they sell to the 
traders, but also tons of meat upon which they will live the coming 
year. “ But,” they asked Dr. Marsh, ‘'couldn’t you ask God to see 
to it that the whales come on week days only, and that a northeast 
wind does not blow on Sunday while we are ashore ? ” 

Dr. Marsh replied by explaining that in his opinion (jod has 
established certain laws according to which He governs the universe 
and wdth the operation of which He is ni)t likely to interfere even 
should Dr. Marsh entreat him to do so. We can tell by observation. 
Dr. Marsh pointed out, approximate-ly what these laws are, and we 
should not ask God to change them but should arrange our conduct 
so as to fit in with things as we find He has e.stablished them. 

Thinking back to their old shamanistic days, the Eskimo remem- 
bered that some of the shamans had been powerful and f)thers ineflicient ; 
that one shaman could bring on a gale or .stop it, while to another the 
weather was quite beyond control. I have often heard them talk 
about Dr. Marsh and compare him to an inefficient shaman. Evi- 
dently his prayers could not be relied upon to control wind and 
weather, but that was no reason for supposmg that other missionaries 
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were equally powerless. They inquired from Eskimo who came from 
the Mackenzie district and from others who had been in Kotzebue 
Sound or at Point Hope, and these Eskimo said (truthfully or not, I 
do not know) that they had missionaries who told them that what- 
ever it was they asked of God He would grant it to them if they 
asked in the right way. Hearing this, the Point Barrow Eskimo 
grumbled, saying it was strange that other less important communities 
should have such able missionaries and they, the biggest and most 
prosperous of all the Eskimo \dllages, should have a man whose 
prayers were of no avail — that they were of no avail there was no 
doubt, for he himself had confessed it. They accordingly got an 
Eskimo who had Ix'cn in school at Carlisle to vrrite a letter to the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions in New York. This letter, 
no doubt, made various charges the details of which I do not 
know. 

We have already discussed the foundation for the first two of these 
charges. The foundation for the third is that in extremely cold 
winter weather the only sensible and comfortable way of dressing, as 
I know as well as Dr. Marsh, and as every one knows who has tried it, 
is to wear a fur coat next to the body with no underwear between, 
lliis is the way the Eskimo always dressed until recentl^s and a man 
who dresses so hns naturally to take off his coat as soon as he comes 
into their overheated dwellings. It was, until two or three years ago, 
the custom of both men and women to sit in the houses stripped to the 
waist. There was nothing immodest about it in their eyes. They 
did not know that the human body is essentially vile and must be 
hidden from sight, until they learnt that fact from white men recently. 
It seems it has been certain missionaries chiefly that have warned 
them against the custom, and they therefore consider '‘You shall not 
take off your coat in the house’’ as one of the precepts of the new 
religion, to be broken only at the peril of one’s immortal soul. 

Dr. Marsh several times spoke to me of these things, and remarked 
that when in college he had stripped a good deal more for rowing and 
for other exercises ; that the natural and unstudied taking off of one’s 
coat for comfort in a hou^e could not p)ossibly be considered immodest, 
while there might be an opening for argument in the matter of the 
evening dress of our women, where the exact degree of exposure is 
2f 
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studied and the whole complicated costume is planned with malice 
aforethought. 

This he explained to the Eskimo also, and tried hy his own example 
to get them to go back to the sensible way which they had practiced 
until a few years ago. But with them it was not a question of 
modesty or the reverse; it was merely that they understood that 
God had commanded them not to take off their coats in the house, 
and they meant to keep His commandments. If Dr. Marsh did not 
know that there was any such commandment, that was merely a 
sign that he was not well informeil. On the other hand, if he really 
knew of the commandment and chose to break it for the sake of 
bodily comfort, then that might be a risk which he was willing to 
take, but one which they did not care to run. 

These men who had come to me now ex[)lained that while they 
were still of the opinion that Dr. Marsh was not very orthodox and 
that there were other missionaries l)etter than he, tliey had only now 
begun to realize wliat hard straits they should be in if they or their 
families became sick. ITiey had been thinking, they said, of how 
much they had profited in the past by Dr. Marsh's care of tlieir sick, 
and of how many of the livens of their women he had saved at child- 
birth. In reply to all of this I ha<l to exj)lain to them, of course, that 
Captain Ballinger had nothing to do with Dr. Marsh’s leaving, and that 
all I could do was to go down to the f>ffice of the Presbyterian Mission 
Board sometime the following winter and have a talk with them about 
the situation. 

If you ask the missionaries w^orking among the Alaskan or the 
Mackenzie River Eskimo whether they have been (’hristianized, 
they will say yes; if \‘ou ask the Eskimo thems(‘lves whether they 
are Christians, they also will answer in the affirmative; and if you 
ask me, too, then so will I. But t(» supplement my answer I would 
like the privilege of explaining what kitid of Christians they are, to 
explain which fact has the purpose of this article. 

I am so great an admirer of the FIskimo b(‘f(»r<‘ ( ivilization changed 
them that it is not easy to get me to say that civilization has improved 
them in any material way, leaving aside, of vonrse, the question of 
whether it profiteth a man that he gain the whole earth if he lose his 
own soul. But although it is not easy to get me to admit that the 
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present-day Eskimo are far better men than their forefathers, it is 
easy to get tliein themselves to admit it. In fact, they are of late 
years rather prone to assert that they are better men than their an- 
cestors. To quote my man Ilavinirk again, he said to me one day : 
“The people of Kotzebue Sound were formerly very bad, but they 
are all good now. In my father’s time and when I was young they 
used to lie and to steal and to work on Sunday.” “But,” I asked 
him, “don’t they, as a matter of fact, tell lies now occasionally?” 
“ Oh, yes, they sometimes do.” “ Well, don’t they really, as a matter 
of fact, tell about as many lies now as they ever did ?” “Well, yes, 
perhaps they do.” “And don’t they, as a matter of fact, steal 
about as frequently as ever?” “Well, possibly. But they don’t 
work on Sunday.” 



REPORT ON THE NATURAL HISTORY COLLECTIONS 
OF THE EXPEDITION 

Bt RmtouPB Mabtim Andkbson, Ph.D. 


A NYTHING more than a cursorj' discussion of the topograjdii- 
cal and geological features of the regions visited * — from 
Point Barrow, Alaska, east to the middle portion of Corona- 
tion Gulf and southern Victoria Island — is impossible within the 
limits of this chapter. A fairly complete st'ries of the various rock 

* For the oonvenionce of readers of these noU\s, the following record of 
rouU>8 traveled, with dates, is given : 

April 15th-August 13th, 1908. New York to Edmonton, Allverta; Atha* 
haska Landing, Athabaska River, Athabaska I^ake, Slave River, Groat 
Slave Lake, Alackenzie River, Mackenzie Bay, to Henwjhel Island, Yukon 
Territory, Canada. 

August 14th, 1908~Augu8t 2l8t, KKK). Herst^hel Island, Canada, west 
to Flaxman Island, Alaska; Hula-hula River, and Endieott Mountains; 
Chandlar River (south side of Endieott Mountains), northeast Alaska, to 
Hula-huia River; Flaxman Island; west to Smith Bay, and east again to 
Colville River delta, Alaska; up Colville River to mouth of Itkillik River, 
and down Colville to Beeche Point ; east to Flaxman Island, Alaska ; Do- 
naarcation Point ; to Hersehel Island, Canada. 

August 22d, 1909-March 14th, 1910. Hersebel Island. Canada, ©aat 
through Mat^kenzie River delta, to Richard Islanrl, N.W.T.. Toker Point, 
Cape Brown, Cape Dalhousie, Liverpool Bay, Nicholson Island, Baillie 
Island, Cape Bathurst, Franklin Bay, Horton River, I-»angton Bay, Cape 
Parry, Booth Island, and bacik to Langton Bay. 

March 15th -December 13th, 1910. Langton Bay, along west coast of 
Franklin Bay. across the Smoking Mountains to Horton River, down Horton 
River to Franklin Bay, Baillie Island, Liverpool, across country to McKinley 
Bay, to east side of eastern estuary of the Mackenzie River, Richard Island, 
through east branch of Mackenzie delta, to Point Stjparation, Peel River, 
Fort McPherson ; through west branch of Mackcmzif^ delta, to Tent Island, 
Shingle Point, Herschol I.sland; on board S. S. Herman to Baillie Island, 
Cape Bathurst; Franklin Bay, Langton Bay; arjross Melville Mountains 
to Horton River ; to Damley Bay, Cape Lyon, and back to Langton Bay. 

December I3th, 1910-ApriI 14th, 1911. Langton Bay, N. W. T., Canada, 
across Melville Mountains to Horton River, up Horton River, across the 
Barren Grounds to Great Bear Lake, Dease River, Caribou Point, Dismal 
Lake, Kendall River, Coppermine River, and Coronation Gulf. 
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Imilatiotifl weN taken for the American Museum of Natural History, 
of New York City, and the Dominion Geological Survey, of Ottawa, 
Canada, and ts now being worked up ih detail by the geologists and 
pettologists of the Survey. 

The north coast of Alaska is a comparativdy fiat tundra plam, 
ten or fifteen miles wide, a little west of Herschel Island (in Canada), 
and seventy-five or one hundred miles wide at the Colville, the 
largest river flowing into the Arctic Ocean in northern Alaska. A 
number of fairly large and comparatively unknown rivers flow down 
from the Endicott range through this tundra plain, and lakes and 
ponds are numerous. 

Although they have been nearly neglected by the cartographers, 
some of the North AJaskan rivers are large — the Colville with a 
delta forty miles across, and an innumerable maze of channels and 
islands. The Sharavanktok, east of the Colville, has a delta about 
fifteen miles wide, with the usual number of low, flat islands and 
mud bars outside of its mouth. All of these northern Alaskan rivers, 
being rapid, carry out considerable silt, sand, and gravel, which is 
deposited in flat alluvial islands, or shoved up by the heavy sea ice 
into long sandspits or bars outside of the mouths of the rivers. Two 
of these rivers, the Ku'gu-rak, flowing into the Arctic Ocean near 
Flaxman Island, and the Hula-hula and the Ok-pi'lak, wiiich come 
out near Barter Island, have been recently explored geologically by 
Mr. E. de K. Leffingwell, and his results here, as well as in charting 

April 15th~DtKJomber 31 at, 1911. Coronation Gulf (about 75 miles 
east of the mouth of the Copi>ermine River), to Coppermine River, Dismal 
Lake, Dease River ; back to Coronation Gulf (spring collecting around mouth 
of Kogaryuak River, about 18 miles east of Coppermine River) ; Duke of 
York Archipelago ; Lady Franklin Point, Austin Bay, Simpson Bay, Dolphin 
and Union straits. Point Williams, Cape Kendall, Cape Baring (Victoria 
Island) ; Amundsen Gulf, Darnley Bay, Cape Parry, Franklin Bay, Langton 
Bay, to Baillie Island; to Booth Island, Langton Bay, Horton River, and 
back to Langton Bay. 

January Ist-November Ist, 1912. Langton Bay, N.W.T., Canada, to 
Baillie Island, Cape Bathurst ; back to Langton Bay, Darnle^Bay, Horton 
River, Liverpool Bay, Harrowby Bay, the Smoking Mounwns, Franklin 
Bay ; on board 8 . 8 . Belvedere to Amundsen Gulf, around th^ southern end 
of Banks Island; Booth liland, Herschel Island; Point Barrow, Cape 
Smyth, Alaska ; Herald Island, Bering Straits, Bering Sea, ‘^naiaska, and 
North Pacific Ocean, to San Francisco. 
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a part of the hitherto very imperfectly mapped north ooapt of AlMdOfi; 
win doubtless soon be made available through the pubUcations of 
Ibe United States Geological Survey and the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. My own expeditions up the Hula-hula River, 
into the Endicott Mountains, and on a branch of the Chandlar 
River (a northern tributary of the Yukon), were made in mid- 
winter, primarily for hunting, and under conditions very unfavor- 
able for collecting geological specimens, or transporting heavy 
collections of any kind. 

The great delta of the Mackenzie, over one hundred miles wide, 
is a maze of low, flat, alluvial islands, well tiral)ered with spruce 
nearly as far north as the south end of Richard Island, and dense 
willow thickets which gradually diminish in height and luxuriance 
as the outer rim of islands is approached. The steep bluffs at Tu- 
nun-irk, the southern tip of Richard Island, which are from one 
hundred to one hundretl fifty feet high, witii rolling hills behind, are 
apparently a 0*0111111031100 of the Reindeer Hills, which extend along 
the eastern side of the Mackenzie delta, and ontcroi) in the last 
stratified rock on the river’s eastern bank some distance below the 
head of the delta. From the eastern side of the Mackenzie delta 
to Liverpool Bay the country is low and lint with numerous small 
lakes arul ponds. The so-called Esiinirnaux Lake of the older charts 
is now known to consist of a chain of lakes «*xtending from near the 
Mackenzie and running into the southeast corner of LiverjKiol Bay, 
west of the mouth of the Anderson Hii'cr. d’ln* F-skimo Lakes have 
long been used as a winter {wtrtage route In- the Mackenzie River 
and Cape Bathurst Eskimo. Anotln r portage which I followed 
wnth a large Eskimo party in the spring of lOlO extends from the 
W’est side of Liverpool Bay, crossing a rather high ridge of rounded 
hills on the west siile of LiverjKK)! Bay, and thence westward along 
a chain of ten small lakes to a place on tlu* coast called .\u-vb'rak 
(the Point Atkinson of Sir .John Ri<;hardson). These lakes are 
nearly elliptical in shajje, with long axes approximately .soutlieast 
to northwest, and separated by only narrow ridges not more than 
three or four feet high. A range of low rolling hills to the southward 
separates thi.s chain of small lakes from the larger Eskimo I.akes. 

A conspicuous feature of the country east of the Mackenzie, near 
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iiStt%tryiiit (Pomt Etieounter), Tdker Point, Warren Point, and to 
a lesser extent east of this region, are large rounded hills of mud or 
day, rising from fifty to one hundred twenty-five feet in height 
from the flat plain surrounding. These hills, called pi-fiok-tja'lfl-it 
by the local Eskimo, are sometimes hemispherical, with either 
smooth or furrowed sides, and sometimes in the shape of a truncated 
cone, with a crater in the center, like an extinct volcano. One of 
the most typical ‘'mud volcanoes^* of this type is situated on the 
flat plain at the base of the Parry Peninsula between Langton Bay 
and Darnley Bay — a landmark for many miles. In summer this 
crater has a pool of water in its bottom. 

Going east from the Mackenzie along the coast, the first indurated 
formations appear at Maitland Point (Ik-pi-sug'yok — “big bluff’'), 
cliffs of gray shales rising nearly vertical for forty or fifty feet above 
sea level, breaking down into irregular-shaped fragments. At the 
eastern end of Harrowby Bay, which extends into the Cape Bathurst 
p)eninsula within four or five miles of the west side of Franklin Bay, 
much farther than the charts indicate, the ground on top and sides 
of the bluffs is light ashy gray clay, overlying small exposures of thin 
leaves of broken gray shales with yellowish efflorescence or inter- 
calations. 

East of the Baillie Islands (Cape Bathurst), along the west side 
of Franklin Bay, are found the so-called “Smoking Tvlountains,” or 
burning cliffs. These were noted as burning in 182G and again in 
1847 by Sir John Richardson. Within recent times, from our own 
observations, and information derived from whalers and Eskimo, 
we know^ that these fires may smolder for years in one place, then 
die down, and burst out in another place some distance away. Most 
of these smoke- and gas-emitting fire-holes are along the coast, but 
combustion is also going on in one or twn places on Horton River, 
which runs nearly parallel with and only a few" miles from the coast, 
behind the mountains on the southwest side of Franklin Bay. 

In 1912, the most westerly smoking cliffs were about thirty miles 
east of Cape Bathurst, and fifteen miles northwest of the mouth of 
Horton River. Smoke was also seen oozing out of the cliffs at various 
points as far as thirty miles east of Horton River. I w as never able 
to see live coals or flames, although the soil is often hot above the 
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In ^ng and eaify mBsem the doods at VBgot an 
iBi^ 8E»H« dense, profaddy <hie to steam fonned by mdtmg snow- 
wtiatst paedatmg on the hmted rodk. The sDtt^ in the vicinity is 
ahrays stnmgiy sui]diuroi]s. The btmiing matnial is appaientiy a 
blade cadwnaoeous diale wbidi is much in evidmoe on the west side 
of Franldin Bay and on Horton River back of Langton Bay, and 
varying much in quality, according to the amount of day it contains. 
The bdiel of the Cape Bathurst Eskimo was that these subterranean 
fires were kept alive by spirits (tum'rat) and they were accustomed 
to leave small offerings of food when passing with their sleds. Failure 
to leave these votive offerings was supposed to be fdlowed by the 
death of the offending party within one year. 

The sea-diffs along the west side of fVanklin Bay are usually 
steep, particularly at Whale Bluff (Songak), a predince (ff shde 
about eighteen miles east of Cape Bathurst. Still farther east are 
exposures of yellow dolomite near sea^4evd with leafy interedations 
of gypsum. In many places the cliffs are washed down or caved in 
as a result of the fires smoldering bdow, and often the surface ex- 
posures show evidence of being residue of the buraed cliffs. Some 
masses resemble vitrified brick or coal dinkers, others are yellowish, 
of dayey or dbeesy consistency, or are composed of various dia<^ 
of soft red ochraceous pigment, in many places of brilliant hue. 
These ochers make a very serviceable paint even when mixed with 
nothing more than seal oil. The water in ponds and rivulets all 
along this section of coast in summer is usually bad and dmost 
undrinkable, being stron^y impr^nated with alum or other astrin^ 
gent salts. 

No coal is exposed along the shores of Franklin Bay itsdf , allbou^ 
I found two thin seams of findycrumUed bits of Uack lignite between 
layns fine loose suul, in cut bank about forty feet above sea fevd, 
in sea^dttffs about one and a half miles west of Lmigton Bay lEnibor. 
OccarionaHy large, loose dabs at lid^t, brittle coal, ranging bom 
shiny, black, f^oasy, dean-fracturing lumps, to diapehsas |)ieoes iff 
li^t Iffown Mgnite txanposed of fittle changed plant stems a^ lOOtti, 
are fotmd on the hills around Langton Bay. South of Langton Bgy 
from fifteen to forfy miles, across the Mdville Range, coal oiBtiei(tip0 
in miiiierotts piam hi the sides of deep gufiies and vaOeys txA by 
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Horton River and its numerous tributary creeks — veins from one 
inch to two feet in thickness, alternating with strata of fine sand, 
friable sandstones, and shales. Some of this coal is of good quality, 
burns readily in a camp stove, and is readily accessible. 

Associated with the coal veins on Horton River are carboniferous 
shales, which often have hard streaks of iron pyrites running through 
them. S[)herical nodules of iron pyrites are very common in the 
soft sandstone banks of Horton River south of Langton Bay, and are 
numerous in places on the river’s (‘dge, weathered out from the banks. 
Short, thin strata of sharp, brad-like spicules are also found here. 
Farther upstream, Horton River [)asses through two long series of 
rampart ( liffs — comj)os('d of finely grained limestones, with here 
and there i)atches of oolite, quartz crystals, and occasional masses of 
caleite. 

Tli(' rock formations beginning on the east side of F'ranklin Bay 
are stratified limestones, often wave-worn into arches facing the sea. 
On tlie east side of (Vacroft Bay, the upi)er surface of the limestone 
rock is ])laiu‘d piTfectly flat and smooth, hut s(‘ored with small but 
distinct stria*, overlain with fine yellowish clayey sand and rounded 
bowlders, (’ape Parry and the west side of Darnley Bay show lime- 
stone* of similar ai)pearance, the limestone often weathering out into 
irregular cavities or pockets. 

From (’ape Lyon and t‘astward to about sixty-five miles east of 
the mouth of the ( \)j)permine River, the sea-cliffs, where exposed, 
are dark-colored (*olumnar basalt or diabase. Specimens from Cape 
Lyon and Point Deas Thompson are finer-grained than si)ec*iniens 
from near the mouth uf the (\)pi>ermine and the Duke of York 
Archipelago ((\)ronation (Julf), and specimens from farther east 
(sev(‘nty-five miles east of the Coppermine) are still coarser-grained. 
Mr. R. W. Brock, Director of the Dominion (h*ological Surv('y, who 
has had our collections painstakingly examined, informs me that 
only twi) out of more than fifty specimens of this rock formation 
failed to show traces of copper. 

The rock formations on the north side of Dolphin and Union 
Straits (southwestern Vic ioria Island) are stratified limestone, and 
the columnar pillars of diabase which form most of the islands of 
Coronation Gulf sometimes show strata of limestone beneath tliem 
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near sea-level. Sandstone is also found below the diabase in some 
places. About sixt\'-five miles east of the mouth of the Copper- 
mine River red granitic rock appears at sea-level and forms many 
little barren rock islands near shore. In the bottom of Kogaryuak 
River, about eightetm miles east of the mouth of the Coj)permine 
River, indurated shales of reddish and gray color are found in the 
bed of the river. Shales, slate, and limestone also appear along the 
banks of the Coppermine River above Bloody Fall. At Bloody Fall, 
the Cop|>ermine River cuts a gorge through a mass of the dark- 
colored diabase rock. Overlying and fringing this mass of diabase 
just south of Blofxly Fall on both sides of the C(>p[)ermine River 
are a series of high, steep hills, com}K)sed of a very fine, light-colored, 
homogeneous clay, like potter’s clay. These clay hills extend some 
distance east of the (\>pperniirie River, parall(‘l with the coast. 

The pot-stone, a talc chlorite schist, as des(Tibed by Ilanbury, 
and used by the Kskimo for making blublxT-lamps and eooking-}K>ts, 
appears, from all accounts, to be found only at and east of a j>oint 
near the mouth of Tn‘e River (Kog-luk-tu-riluk), some seventy-five 
miles east of the mouth of the (\)ppermine River. Although this 
kind of stone is not known to be found in the Eskimo country to the 
westward, larn{)s of this peculiar stone have passed by bart(*r as far 
west as Point Barrow, in early times, i.e. before the advent of white 
men. Owing to tlu' gn’at amount of labor involved in (piarrying 
out slabs of stone of th<‘ profXT size, and th(‘ time recpiiretl to work 
them into utensils, with the very primitive tools which us(‘d, 
these soft stone lamps and {>ots an* valued rather highly by the peof)le. 

The whole region is ap{)arently rich in copjxT, from at least as 
far east as Bathurst Inl(*t, where large masses were seen ?n situ by 
Ilanbury. Natives of the (\)ronation Gulf region told us that they 
usually make their im[)lements, such as kniv(*M, arrow-and-sixar 
heads, and the like, from small pieces of float which thc*y [)ick uj) on 
the coast of Coronation Gulf, along tin* (\>pfw*rmine River, and in 
the region north of Dismal Dike and west of the ('of>[)ermine. Large 
masses of copf)er were less seldom used In^cause of the diffitnilty of 
cutting out pieces of suitable size. hV(»m the greater amount of 
copper implements in the hands of the natives of Priiux^ AU>ert 
Sr>und, southwestern Victoria Island, and from the information which 
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A View of Two Islands, from the Sottthwest, the Nearer One a Half- 

Mile Distant. 
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limits assigned by previous maps, in many cases. In discussing 
“trees” we shall follow the vernacular of the North, and restrict 
the term to evergreen or coniferous trees, the White Spruce, Picea 
canadensis (Mill.) B. S. P., and Black Spruce, Picea Mariana (Mill.) 
B. S. P., excluding the numerous species of Willows (Salix) which, in 
their creeping or ground forms, struggle up to very high latitudes. 

In Alaska, according to the consensus of reports from Eskimo 
hunters, there are no conifers found north of the Endicott Mountains 
except a few on one of the eastern tributaries of the Colville. Most 
of the mountain rivers, however, have large, scrubby willows growing 
in the deeper mountain valleys and gullies, enough to supply the 
scanty fuel necessities of Eskimo hunting parties, and in some places 
even large enough to supply material for the manufacture of snow- 
shoes and tent-poles. On the Hula-hula River, inside of the foot- 
hills, just at the foot of the high mountains, I saw one little bunch of 
Poplars five or six feet high, probably Aspen Poplar (Populus tremxir 
loides Michx.), but no other Poplars were seen except in the Mac- 
kenzie delta, a few on the lower Horton River, and around Dease 
River, at the east end of Great Lake Bear. 

In the Mackenzie delta, the great wilderness of low, flat islands is 
heavily forested with spruce, the timber extending in some places to 
tide water. At the mouth of the Peel River, far north of the Circle, 
tall, straight spruce of more than a foot in diameter grow densely. 
The Canoe Birch (Betida papyrifers Marsh) and the Aspen Poplar 
(Populus tremulmdes Michx.) are also found in small numbers in the 
Mackenzie delta. East of the Mackenzie there is a little fringe of 
spruce on the Eskimo Lakes, and the forests come nearly to the coast 
on the Anderson River, south of Liverpool Bay. South of Langton 
Bay, the northernmost spruce trees come within ten or twelve miles 
of the coast on a large creek valley tributary to Horton River. Hor- 
ton River has a pretty continuous fringe of spruce trees all along the 
bottom of its deep sinuous valley through the “Barren Grounds,” 
from about forty miles of its mouth on the west side of Franklin Bay 
to within sixty miles of Great Bear Lake. Great Bear Lake is sur- 
rounded by a continuous belt of timber, the Dease River is well 
timbered, and trees are found along the banks of the Coppermine 
River up to ^rithin twenty miles of Coronation Gulf. The most 
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northern bunch of spruce trees in this region b within six miles of 
the coast on a little creek valley several miles east of the Coppermine 
River, but these trees are scrubby and dwarfed. In a small, isolated 
grove of spruce near Kendall River, a few miles west of the Copper- 
mine River, and not far from Dismal Lake, I measured one tree 
which was four feet and six inches in circumference, five feet above 
the ground and above the bench roots ; the same tree was five feet 
in circumference, three feet above the ground. None of these trees 
were very high, but were mostly straight-grained, and not twisted 
spirally as are most of the spruce in this region. 

NOTES ON PLANTS 

Very few plants outside of the trees and woody shrubs are put to 
economic use by the Eskimo. North of the limit of trees, the 
various species of shrub and ground willows are burned, as is also the 
Northern Dwarf Birch (Betida nana Linn.). The latter, known as 
“partridge-brush” in the Great Bear Lake region, as 6k-fuk'tok 
by Alaskan Eskimo, and as av-al-luTtret by the Coronation Gulf 
people, burns with a fierce heat, even when green, and can be used 
in a camp-stove if twisted into bunches. On the Barren Grounds, 
a species of heather, Casmope tetragona (L.) D. Don., is much used 
for fuel, particularly in the summer-time. It burns either green or dry, 
and can even be dug from under the snow and biumed in winter. 
This spedes, or one very similar to it, is common in various places — 
in the Endicott Mountains, Alaska ; King Point, Yukon Territoiy' ; 
Langton Bay, Coronation Gulf, Dismal Lake, Dease River, and 
Great Bear Lake. It is called Ik-hlu'tit by the Coronation Gulf 
Eskimo ; Pi-la-rau-u'it by western Alaskan Eskimo (Port 
Clarence); and _Tu-kak-shi-u'uit by Mackenzie delta Eskimo. 
The inner bark of the Mountain Alder, Alnus ainobetvla (Ehrh.) 
Koch., b often used to stain the inner side of tanned skins red. 

The only roots which I have seen used as food by the Eskimo are 
the roots of a species of Knotweed — either Polygonum bistortum 
(Toum.) L., Polygonum viviparum L., or Polygonum fugax Small. 
The roots of plants of this genus, known to the E.skimo as Ma'su, 
or MabhQ, are frequently dug and eaten in summer, but usually 
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only when there is a scarcity of meat or fish for food. These roots 
are fairly edible, either raw or cooked, having a slightly sweetish 
taste, but are somewhat woody and fibrous. On the Colville River, 
Alaska, the Eskimo preserve the Masu roots in sealskin “pokes,” 
and eat them in a somewhat fermented state. Several species of 
small ground-growing IxTries are often eaten by the western Eskimo, 
particularly a yellow berr>' called Ak'pek (the Cloudberry, 
Ritbiis chavKBmarxis Linn.)» the At'tsi-ak (Alpine Bearberry, 
Mairania alpina (Linn.) Desv,), and the paun'rat (Crowberry, 
Empetnm nigrum Linn.). These berries are eaten by the Corona- 
tion Gulf Eskimo, except the akpek, the use of which is unknown, 
although in the opinion of white men and of the western Eskimo it is 
the best of all local berries. They are eaten by the Mackenzie Eskimo, 
but they say they did not use them extensively until taught to do .so by 
the Alaskan Rskiino (not more than twenty-five years ago). The 
leaves of Oxyria digyna (L.), a sfK^cies of sorrel, are frequently mixed 
with seal-oil and eaten as a sort of salad by the western Eskimo. 
The plant is called Ko'na-ritj by Alaskan Eskimo. The partly 
digested stomach coiitents of the Barren Ground caribou are fre- 
quently eaten frozen in winter. Stomachs filled with reindeer-moss 
are considered much bc‘tter than those from caribou wdiich have 
been feeding on the c'oarse, wixKly fillers of grassy plants. As with 
most other viands, this dish is not considered complete without a 
lil>eral dressing of seal-oil. 

The collecting of plants on the expedition was only incidental for 
the greater part of the time, ow ing to lack of fac ilities for preserving 
and transporting specimens. A collection mairdy of fltjwering plants 
from the north coast of Alaska was (rompletely lost. A .small lot 
of plants which survived the vici.ssitudes of northern travxi w^ere 
turned over to the New^ York Botanical Gardcm, Bronx Park, New 
York City, and w^re very kindly determined by Dr. P. A. Rydberg, 
as follow^s : 

Coronation Gulf. Mouth of Kogar>uak River, eighteen miles 
east of Coppermine River, Arctic coast, Canada, June 18th, 1911. 
Salix ardica Pallas. Rather small .specimen. 

Draha kiria L. Tall specimen. 

Adragalus sp. An unknown species, somewhat resembling A, 
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alpinvSy but more slender, with small, narrow, grayish, hir- 
sute leaflets, purple only on the tip of the keel, black-hairy calyx 
shorter than in A. alpinus. No fruit is found, which makes it 
impossible to characterize the plant fully. 

Lupinus arcticus S. Wats. A form more grayish-pubescent than the 
Victoria Island specimen. 

Iledysarum mackenzii Richards. A low specimen. 

Rhododendron lapj^niomn L. (This species is abundant on south 
side of Coronation Gulf.) 

Cassiope tetragona D. Don. Luxuriant specimens. (Used for fuel.) 

Pedicularis lanato Willd. Fair specimen. 

Pedicularis arctica R. Br. Good specimen. 

Southwestern Victoria Island, fifteen miles east of Point Williams, 

July 21st, 1911. 

Salix phlebophylla And. Specimen with rather large leaves. 

Papaver radicatum Rottb, In fruit. 

Dryae integrifolia \"ahl. Botli the typical and the lobed-Ieaved 
forms. 

Potentilla pulchella R. Br. Good specimen with rather narrow leaf. 

Lupinus arcticus S. Wats. The typical form. 

Mairania alpimi (L.) Desv. In leaves only. It is probably the 
red-fruited form, 

Androsace cimnicpiasme arctica Kunth, Excellent specimens. 

Statice sibirica (Turcz.) I^‘deb. G(K>d specimens. 

Chrysanthemum integrifolium Richards. Small specimen. 

Cape Bathurst, Arctic coast, Northwest Territorj% Canada, 

July Cth, 1912. 

Ralix anglorum Cham. Typical. 

Oxyria digyna (L.) Compt. Good specimens. (Often eaten as a 
relish.) 

Ranurwulus nivalis L. Good typical sj)ecimens. 

Draba glacialis Adams. In young flowers, small-leaved, 

Cochlearis gromlandica L. In flowers. 

Androsoee chamaeiasme arctica Kunth. Excellent specimens. 

Primula borealis Duby. Just beginning to bloom, therefore pedicils 
rather short. 

Phlox rwhardsonii Hook. Best specimens seen of this rare plant. 
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Pneumaria maritima (L.) Hill. Good specimens. 

King Point, Arctic coast, Yukon Territory, Canada, August 27th, 
1912. 

Polygonum fu^ax Small. Out of bloom and spike gone, but probably 
this form. 

Vaccinim Vitis-Idaea L. Only a fragment. 

Valeriana capitata Pallas. Rather small specimen. 

INSECTS 

While the Arctic regions cannot boast of the number of in- 
sects to be found in more southern latitudes, certain species are 
found in numbers almost beyond belief. The mosquito, Kflc- 
to'ri-ak of the Eskimos, is a weariness to the flesh during at least 
two of the summer months in nearly all parts of the North. Im- 
mediately on the coast they may be kept down at times by cold 
on-shore breezes, but a few miles from the coast will usually find 
them in almost unbearable numbers. I have found it diflicult to 
shoot a rifle, and have seen dogs practically blinded by mosquito 
stings closing up their eyes. Several species of .small flies, blue- 
bottle flies, and a large species of Tabanus are also common at times. 
The larger flies are called NIv-J-o'wak by the Eskimo. The 
Barren Ground caribou are much annoyed in summer by a species 
of bot-fly which deposits its eggs under the skin. These eggs hatch 
under the skin, and by the month of February the encysted grubs 
are about the same size and appearance of a white navy bean. By 
the early part of June, when the grubs drop out on the ground, they 
are about an inch in length, with rough, encircling bands. Summer^ 
killed caribou skins are often almost worthless on account of being 
riddled by the holes made by these grubs. The grubs of the caribou, 
as well as lice and other parasites found on human beings and lower 
animals, are indiscriminately classed together as Ko'mait (sing. 
Ko'mak). Beetles and other small insects, as well as amaU water- 
dwelling larvae, are called Ko-pi'la-rok. 

Bumblebees are very widely distributed, and fairly common in 
many places. I observed them at a number of points on the north 
coast of Alaska, the Mackenzie delta, Franklin Bay, Coronation 
Gulf, and Victoria Island. A number of spedmens of Bumblebees 
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were brought back somewhat the worse for preservation in alcohol, but 
Dr. Frank E. Lutz, Assistant Curator of the Department of Inverte- 
brate 2iOology of the American Museum of Natural History, who has 
been working them up, informs me that they seem to be as follows : 

Bombiis frigidv^ F. Sm. Athabaska River, Alberta. 

Bombns polaria Curt, Mainland, east of Richard Island, Mackenzie 
delta. 

Bombus sylvicola Kirby. Langton Bay, N.W.T., June 15th, 1910. 
Bambus sp. Either a new species or variety of B. occidentaiis. 
Coronation Gulf, June 10th, 1911. 

Dr. Lutz also kindly furnished me with a list of the Coleoptera 
collected, so far as they have been identified : 

Cicindela vulgaris Say. Boiler Rapid, Athabaska River, Fort Chipe- 
wyan. 

Cicindela kirticoUis Say. Boiler Rapid, Athabaska River. 

Cicindela \2^guUata var. oregona Lee. Fort Chipewyan. 

Carabus vietinghmi Adams. Mackenzie River delta. 

Carabxis baccivorus Fisch. Richard Island, Mackenzie River delta. 
Ophistomus richardsoni Kirby. Boiler Rapid, Athabaska River. 
Amara brunneipennis Dej. Mainland east of Mackenzie delta. 
Amara sp. Richard Island, Mackenzie delta. 

Hippodamia parenthesis Say, Athabaska River. 

IJippodamia sinuata var. spuria Lee. Smith's Portage, Slave River. 
CeratomegUla lUkei Cr. Mackenzie River delta, Richard Island. 
Colymbetes sculptUis Harr. Richard Island, Mackenzie delta. 
Colymbetes sp. Coronation Gulf, 

Grynius sp. Richard Island, Mackenzie delta. 

Silpha lapponica Hbst. Langton Bay, Coronation Gulf, Richard 
Island. 

Dicerca divaricata Say, Smith’s Portage, Slave River. 

Thanasimus dvbius Fab, Fort Chipewyan, Lake Athabaska. 
Merium proteus Karby. Athabaska River. 

Rhagium lineaium Oliv. 

Acmwops proteus Kirby. Smith’s Landing, Slave River. 

Disonycha aUerruUa III. Boiler Rapid, Athabaska River. 

Entomescells adonides Fab. Athabaska River, Alberta. 

2q 






jAqf^|roW>ly a more importMl {HMt iNfc #«y^»ing else in 
^'dbvMstielmiHHny of the E^Ebaoel ^ nMutm AM«<(cn«8£»^ 
lllke filt food fishes is not large, but tihe number trf in^lvldllllilf ||k 
M grelft that a family supplied anth a gill-net or two can tnvcH |a 
summer along practically the whole Arctic coast, and be reasonably 
sure of cattbing enough fish for themselves and dogs at imarly every 
canqnng-ldace. When all the food required for a family flh 
obtained by merely putting out a fish-ndt every m^t and It 

every morning, making a living is not a difficult mattcfr. 
kenzie delta is preeminently a fish country, fish being the stafifo food 
throughout the year — fresh in summer, and usually in a tainted bf 
semi-putrid state in winter. Fish taken eariy in the fall are stored 
away in large caches, and generally become more or less tainted 
before they freeze. The tainted fidh are always eaten raw and frozen. 
As usual where game and fish are very easy to obtain in season, the 
natives generally underestimate their needs for the winter, and have 
a period of shortage in the early spring. 

West of Franklin Bay the common method of fishing is by gill- 
nets, set along the shore or across the mouths of rivers and cradks, 
i^ed with sinkers and floats, and aet fimn a kayalc or dfoved out 
into the water uith a ver>' long pole qf driftwood stidcs 8|dioed 
together. In winter the Usual method bl^y '‘jigging” through boles 
in the ice with barbless bocAmpf bone, ivory, or silver, although some- 
times nets are set under tiredbe. Nets are set under the ice by cut- 
ting a series of holes through the ice, a few feet apart, and poking 
a line under the ice by means of long, curved willow poles, or by 
putting a long stick float with line attached under the ice and work- 
ing it along horn hole to hole with another fwked stick. After a 
stout fine has been passed beneath the ioe, connecting the two holes 
at c^ipotite mb line, the net is eatily drawn under the ice and 
talma out and cfoared of fish at will by merely chopping open the 
two end holes, the intervening holes bdng useless after the ime baa 
emoe been passed undm’ the ice. 

East of Dolidiin attd Uakm Straits, the Eskimo do not tme ftdi 
for food so extemlv)#ia do the aatiwai farther west. They have no 




( atch on the Hula-JIdla Uiver. Alaska (Mostly Salmon 
Tbout — Salvetinus malma), September 16. 1908. 
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fish-nets, and catch fish through the ice with crude copper and bone 
liooks, or spear them while ascending shallows or rapids in the streams 
during the summer. 

Our collection of fishes is not at all complete, and although most 
of the important food fishes are represented, a few were unavoidably 
omitted, l^ie s{K‘cimens brought were kindly determined by Mr. 
John Treadwell Nichols, Assistant Curator of Recent Fishes, De- 
partment of Ichthyology and Herpetology, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City. 

Caiostomiu^ caiostomtuH (Forster). Ivong-nosed Sucker. Mil-lu'i-ak — 
name gi\Tn by Eskimo of northern Alaska and the Mackenzie 
delta. Mi'luk — milk ; mil-lu'i-ak — he milks, or sucks. 

Found comnKvnly in ])arts of the Mackenzie delta ; not valued 
very highly as a food fish by the Eskimo, and used only for dog- 
food when otluT fish are obtainable. S}>ecimen taken in (^olville 
River, Alaska, July 4th, UKM), identified by Nichols. 

Argywfiomn.'i fullihee (Richardson), Tullibee. Toolaby, No speci- 
mens of this fish were brought back, but from the general ap- 
pearance of the fish, it is probably the species known to the 
Mackenzie Eskimo as jn-kok'tok. 

This fish is taken commonly in branches of the east side of 
Mackenzie^ delta, and we caught large numlxTs in nets set under 
the ice of a large lake south of Langton Bay. It resembles some- 
what another fish calle<l the An-ark'hlirk. The An-ark'hlirk is 
much more highly regarded by the Eskimo than is the pi-kok'tok, 
b(‘(*aus(‘ the former siK'ci<\s is usually fatter. The pi-kok'tok is 
usually without much fat, and the flesh is rather coarse and tasteless. 
Lcucichthys lucida.s (Richardson). Great Bear Lake Herring. 
Kak'tak (pi. Kak'tat), the name given by all Eskimo from 
northern Alaska east to Cape Bathurst. 

The most common food fish, found almost everywhere along the 
coast, and for some distance up into the larger rivers. \V(? found 
the species common as far east as Coronation Gulf. It is generally 
taken in gill-nets, during the whole summer, but in early spring at 
the time when the ice-sea opens up into cracks (early in June, and 
later), large numbers are caught with hooks through holes or cracks, 
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or from the edge of floating or grounded iee-cakes near shore. 
This fish is the species commonly si)oken of as ‘^VVhitefish” by white 
men and English-speaking natives along the Arctic coast. Specimen 
from Herschel Island, Y^ikon Territory, identified hy Nichols. 
Clupea pallami Cuvier and Valenciennes. California Herring. 

Great nund)ersc*ome into the Cajx' Bathurst sandspit during the 
latter part of August. Only occasional stragglers ai)iKnir during 
the middle of the month. On August 3d, 191 1, we ran one end of a 
200-f()Ot sweep-net out from the l>eaeh with a d{>ry, and drew in 
about thirteen barrels of Herring (about 3(KK) fish) at one sweej). A 
very few Leuciehthys luculus were taken in this haul. Three days 
later, at the same pla(*e, two hauls brought in about a barrel anti a 
half of Herring and about tAvo barrels of “ Wliitefish.” The Herring 
were very fat, one Herring being as satisfying as two much larger 
Whitefish.'’ The Baillie Islands Eskimo say that the Herring were 
never caught Iutc before the white men came (a little ovt r twenty 
years ago), and think that tht‘ IltTring follow(‘d the wljite men in. 
The explanation seems to be that tlie Herring sehot)ls coiik* in only 
periodically, and nt>t often dost* insliore, while the Eskimo did not 
use long seiner, confining their fishing op<Tations to short gill-nets 
along the Ix'ach. 

Htvnodm ntarkenzii (Richardson), Inconnu. Connit*. A-sjhl-fj'- 

rok, commonly calks! Shi (shec) by Maek(*nzie River Ivs- 

kimos. 

Common in the Mackenzie River, (ireat Slave Lake, and up the 
Slave River as far as the (Jrand Rajhds at h'ort .Smith, N. I>at. 
Found in brackish and salt water as far w<*st of th«‘ Maekiar/ie mouth 
as Shingle Point, and oecasiiaially as far west as Hers('hel Island, 
on the east side of the delta to Tfikcr Point. 1 have sca n s]K‘(amens 
taken in the mouth of Anderson River, Liv(Tpool Bay. Did not 
observe the species west of Herschel Island or east of ('a|H* Bathurst. 
Large nurnlxTs are cauglit in gill-nets in brackish water at Shingk* 
Point, Mackenzie Bay, in July and August, but the flesh is rather 
st>ft and flabby at that season. Eskimo catch many with barbless 
h(M)kH through the ice on the east mainland side of Richard Island in 
Octolwr, Nk)vember, and I )e(t'ml>er. The f'onnies are fat and firm 
of flesh at that season. Not many are caught in midwinter, but they 



»»-e^ or ten pounds, but rini«-ste« 'spoiaiMD 
tak#itf^ MdFIni^, Fed Biver, w«i|}|itif neldr Bfigr 
SaheHi^im^ (Wafiwim). Sh&biod l&4d4^p&, 

Mia^ Ipbw % Ealdmo from me&tsm MmAm to Conmtkm 

"wm. 

Watai to ttMt of iHw hxga streams wbme tlie initer is 
Not so oottmoQ in salt water, but qtate frequenttjr t«ken at l lwA^ . 
Island, C^po Boiitoant, and I^ngton Bay. Specimens tnxia, Smdiei 
Island and li d M wda Kver, Alaska, identified by Nidmk. Wbfie 
seining S08a0|^iiitheHu]»-hula River, in tbefootbilbof the En^ 
cott Mountains, Al a d t a , togetber with the oonunoo form we eauj^t 
a large number of what ^y be a dark phase of this variable spedes, 
or perhaps anotiisr qiecies. The comnum form seen near the coast 
has bai^ dtiO i^yish green, rides pale silvery gpreen, with nummoos 
round, pale pink i^wts, and belly silvery white. The others 
bwk very daric olive, almost Uack, with very faint, smaB, dwcui^ 
pinkirii spots, some irr^^ular, some oommanshaped, etc. ; rides tw^bt 
oHvedifreen, with brilliant vermiKon spots; beUy bright veimiBon, 
sornetisaeB inefined to crimson, slightly paler alimg nmdian line, and 
fading to mIbm» odor on breast imd throm;; pectond and ventrrii 
fins with anteiidr border white. Females were duUer colored, belly 
pmk or roiy,8Q9MtinMS8 witii a yeBowish tint, and the lower jaws were 
less booked; most of the fish were owning at that time 

(SeptendMI; Itfik, 1908), the huge ydlow eggs bang about the size 
of No. 1 ibM. Ibese brilBantly cobred Trout were seen only in 
the Kida^riia River, and no iqnanmcns ware brought out. 

(Wt&mvm). Lake Trout Kal-fi^piOc, 
llj it l i vaA BBver Eskimo name for febbroiifhtfrnm 
Lil^ Also mdfed SSSri^fi'rHric by Madcenrie River and 
Bhus idtmli peopfa. I>riu4^nifit, C!oronation Gulf IMritnn 

w tiiAt often ul' 

^ by " ji^” throujb Ihe be, or in neta. 
One feothills of Endioott Itountams, 
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and three specimens from lake at head of Coal Creek, Horton River, 
about forty miles south of Langton Bay, were identified by Nichols. 
ThymaUus ngnifer (Richardson). Arctic Grayling, Su-lfik-pau'- 
rak (Alaskan Eskimo), or Su-lfik-pau'yak (Mackenzie River 
Eskimo). 

Observ^ed the Grayling in the Hula-hula and Chandlar rivers, 
Alaska, in the Horton River and its tributaries, and in the 
Dease River. It was not observed in the delta of the Mackenzie 
River, as the water seems to be too turbid, but caught one and saw 
several in the Mackenzie at Fort Providence, where the river water is 
quite clear. The Grayling is commonly called Bluefish on the Mac- 
kenzie. 

Osmereus dentex Steindachner, Arctic Smelt. 

Very rarely taken along the Arctic coast. One specimen, taken 
at Cape Bathurst, was identified by Nichols, who says: ‘'The 
smelt is Os'tmreu^s dentex, as it agrees pretty well with the type 
description of that speci(‘s, and perfectly with specimens from 
Vladivostock, which is not far from the t)"pe locality. It is quite 
unlike the description of that fish from Alaska, but probably those 
descriptions are inaccurate. At any rate, it is the Alaskan fish, not 
our specimen, which may be different."’ 

Esox lucius Linnaeus. Pike. Jackfish. Slu-u'lik, name given by 
Eskimo from northern Alaska to Cape Bathurst. 

Found abundantly in the Mackenzie delta and other rivers, 
also in lakes as far east as Coronation Gulf. S[x*cimens from lake 
near Horton River, vsouth of Langton Ba\', identified by Nichols. 
Platichthys siellatm (Pallas). Starrj' Flounder. 

Small Flounders were occasionally taken in our nets at Langton 
Bay only, and w'e did not find them ver>^ common. Specimens iden- 
tified by Nichols. 

Microgadus proximus (Girard). Tomcod. O'gak (pi. O'kat), by 
Eskimo as far east as Coronation Gulf. 

At Toker Point, on the east side of the mouth of the Macken- 
zie River, the species is apparently rare. Locally common in 
Liverpool Bay. Tomcod are very abundant in certain spots near 
the eastern end of Langton Bay, and are very easily hooked through 
the ice all winter with almost any kind of hook. In Coronation 
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Gulf they are common in certain localities. The Copper Eskimo 
catch them with a very large, barbless, gaff-like hook which is 
“jigged” up and down. On the shank of the hook, two or three 
inches above the point, small bangles of white bone are suspended. 
When the fish come to nibble at these swinging bangles, the hook is 
jerked sharply up, usually catching the fish in the throat. A species 
of Rock Cod, growing to eighteen inches in length, is occasionally 
caught in the Tomcod fishing place at Langton Bay, and is called 
U-gaVik. The Rock Cod was not observed elsewhere. 

Cottus punctidatm (Gill). Blob. Miller’s Thumb. 

One specimen, taken in the uppKjr portion of the Chandlar 
River, Endicott Mountains, Alaska, February 23d, 1909, was iden- 
tified by Nichols. 

Oncocottus hexacornis (Richardson). Six-horned Bullhead. 

This Sculpin was described from specimens collected at the 
mouth of Tree River near the Coppermine. Sculpins or "Bull- 
heads” are found almost ever>’where along the Arctic coast, but 
are only occasionallj’ eaten by the Eskimo, at times when other fish 
are scarce. They arc quite common as far up the Mackenzie delta 
as Kittigarj'uit, but I did not notice any farther up the river. 
They are frequently taken on lawks while fishing in salt water for 
Tomcod and other fisli. Tlie common, universally distributed spe- 
cies is dull dral)-color«i, i)aler Iwlow. In Langton Bay we occa- 
sionally caught another species, averaging a little larger, and 
lighter colored, mottled with yellowish. Ka-nai'yuk is the 
Eskimo name for the Sculpin from northern Alaska to Coronation 
Gulf. 

Lota numdosa (Le Soeur). Ling. Loche. Known as Tf-tal'- 
lirk by the Eskimo from northern Alaska to Cape Bathurst. 

It is probably the favorite food fish of all these Eskimo, and is 
universally distributed in fresh and brackish waters, but seems 
nowhere to be taken in very large numbers. The very large, fatty 
liver is considered the best portion for food. It is caught both in 
gill-nets and on set-hooks on the bottom. Specimen from Horton 
River, about thirty-five miles south of Langton Bay, was identified 
by Nichols. 
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BIRDS 

(7) Gavia immer (Brunnich). Loon. Tuh'lik. 

The Common Loon or Great Northern Diver occasionally straggles 
to the Arctic coast, both in Alaska and Canada. It closely resenobles 
the Yellow-billed Loon, which is pretty generally distributed, but 
the Common Loon is smaller in size and is easily recognized by the 
black bill. I saw one specimen swimming in mouth of Kogaryuak 
River, Coronation Gulf, eighteen miles east of the mouth of the 
Coppermine, June 26th, 1911. Captain Fritz Wolki showed me the 
head of one killed at mouth of Horton River, on the we.st side of 
Franklin Bay, the only one seen during several years’ hunting in 
that region. One was seen near Langton Bay in 1910. Mr. E. de K. 
LeflSngwell informed me that a black-billed Tuh-lik was killed near 
Flaxman Island, Alaska, the first specimen that the Eskimo there 
had ev^er seen. 

(8) Gavia ddaniei (Gray). Yellow-billed IsK)n. Tuh’lik. 

The Yellow-billed Loon is found in mofet places on the Arctic 
coast in summer, from northwestern .Alaska to Coronation Gulf, 
but does not seem to l)c very aimmon anywhere. Its note is a wild 
piercing whistle, quite unlike the note of either the Pacific or Red- 
throated Loons, and its light horn-colored or whitish bill can be 
recognized almost as far as the bird can be seen. The species is 
well known to the Eskimo, who formerly used the head and bill a.s 
an ornament on ceremonial dresses and danct'-caps. I have never 
been able to find a nest of this bird or hear of any white man or 
native in the North who had ever done so. 

(9) Gavia arctica (Linnaeus). Black-throated Loon. 

All specimens of Black-throated Loon in my collection (from 
northern Alaska, Mackenzie delta, Franklin Bay, and Coronation 
Gulf) were referred to the Pacific species, after consultation and 
comparison by Dr. Louis P. Bishop, Dr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., and 
Mr. A. C. Bent. Dr. Bishop states that he has specimens of true 
arctica from Franklin Bay. 

(10) Gavia pacifica (Lawrence). Pacific Loon. Mal-l6-rS' 
(Alaskan Eskimo). Kak'tjauk kak-hlu'lik. Hooded Loon 
(Mackenzie Eskimo). 
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Fairly common in most Arctic localities as far east as Coronation 
Gulf. My specimens from Coronation Gulf show a slight tendency 
towards an intermediate relation with (?. arcfica, but the padfica 
characters seem to be more marked. Dr. Louis P. Bishop gives as 
the most valuable diagnostic mark that G. pacifica has much wider 
white barrings on the back than G. artica. Found nests with fresh 
eggs on July 5th, 1911, on south side of Coronation Gulf, and on June 
22d and 28th, 1912, near Cape Bathurst. All nests on little semi- 
floating islands in shallow marshes. The Eskimo consider all Loons 
good game-birds, and I should call them as good eating as the aver- 
age sea ducks. In the spring migration of 1910, on the east side of 
the Mackenzie delta, large numbers were shot by the natives as they 
passed over, singly and in pairs, flying straight northeast along the 
coast with rapid, regular flight. They usually rise from the water 
by flapping and splashing along the surface for some distance. 

(11) Gavia siellata (Pontoppidan). Red-throated Loon. Kak- 
tjauk or Kak-sauk, Sometimes Kak-tjauk-pi-a'luk, *Hhe 
ordinary Loon,” to distinguish from pacifica (Mackenzie Es- 
kimo). 

Common everywhere along the Arctic coast; in most places 
more abundant than the Pacific Loon. On the wing its flight is 
rapid and regular, and I have seen the bird fly up directly from the 
water like a duck. On account of its prevalence and its large reper- 
toire of loud, weird, and startling notes, which are heard at all hours 
of the twenty-four, the Red-throated Loon is in many ways the most 
notable summer bird of the Arctic. Sometimes a shrill staccato 
shriek, at other times like the distant wailing or moaning of a child, 
any uncanny or unaccountable noise can usually be correctly attrib- 
uted to a Kak-sauk. 

Like the Pacific Loon, the Red-throated Loon begins nesting a 
little later than most of the Arctic birds. Near the moutli of the 
Cohille River, northern Alaska, I took one set of two slightly in- 
cubated eggs July 4th, 1909, on wet, boggy ground at brink of a pond. 
Another more advanced in incubation on July 13th, on a little flat- 
topped peat island about eight inches above water level. On south 
side of Coronation Gulf fresh eggs were taken on June 28th and July 
11th, 1911, and downy young on the Duke of York Islands July 21st. 
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Near Cape Bathurst fresh eggs were taken on June 22d and 28th, 1912. 
Near Kay Point, Yukon Territorj’, we shot two juvenal specimens 
which were full-grown, although the sterna were entirely cartilagi- 
nous and the coracoids nearly so. 

(31 o) Uria lomma arra (Pallas). Pallas’s Murre. 

One specimen was taken at Herschel Island, Yukon Territory, 
and preser\"ed by the late Sergeant J. A. E. Selig, of the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police, in 1909 or 1910, and later presented to me. 
I did not obsen'e any other examples of this species, or in fact any 
other birds which could be identified as belonging to the Auk, Murre, 
or Puffin group anjTH'here east of Flaxmun Island, Alaska. 

(36) Stercorarius jjomariniut (Temininck). Pomarine Jaeger. 

I-shung-ok. Ki-pr-yok-tel'lik (Baillie Islands). 

Rather more local in distribution than the two other sp>ecies of 
Jaegers. I did not see any west of the Mackenzie or east of Cape 
Pany. Large numbers were seen on the cast side of the Mackenrie 
early in June, flying to northeast, in company with the other species, 
usiudly in twos or threes. On the west side of f'ranklin Bay this 
species is most abundant. Its habits and flight are quite hawk-like, 
but it is a little more sluggish than either the Parasitic or Long-tailed 
species. It is readily distinguished from the others by the rudder- 
like middle tail feathers. The dusky phase is much less common 
than the white phase, al)out one to one hundred in the Franklin 
Bay region. The dusky phase of the Long-tailed Jaeger is much 
more frequent. One set of two eggs was taken on Baillie Islands 
July 3d, 1912, the nest consisting merely of a few leaves and bits of 
grass lining a little hollow in a small turf elevation in a wide flat of 
soft, wet tundra. 

(37) Stercorarius parasiticus (Linnaeus). Paraisitic Jaeger. I- 

shOng'ok. 

Fairly common and generally distributed. The Jaegers are the 
terror of the smaller birds, spending their time ceaselessly hawking 
back and forth over the tundra hwking fijr eggs and young birds. 
Large numbers of eggs of Eiders and Gulls are destroyed in the 
rookeries by the Jaegers. Wherever the Arctic Terns are nesting, 
their neighbors are comparatively safe, as the belligerent little Terns 
speedily cause any marauding Jaeger to beat a hasty retreat. I 
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have also seen Ruddy Turnstones drive a Jaeger away from their 
nests. I once observed a pair of Jaegers chasing a flock of Sand- 
pipers. One Sandpiper flew out of the flock, the Jaegers in pursuit. 
They seemed to work together, one darting in while the other turned. 
The Sandpiper finally escaped by flying upward until almost out of 
sight, and the Jaegers finally gave up the chase. Found a nest and 
two eggs near Colville delta June 24th, 1909, on the tip of a little 
peninsula projecting into a small pond about half a mile from the 
coast. The female present was of the white, the male of the dark, 
phase. Some other birds will also attack the Jaegers, which are 
really cowardly birds when heartily opposed. I have on two or three 
occasions seen a Rock Ptarmigan fly fiercely at a Jaeger which came 
too near his nesting place, and put the Jaeger to ignominious flight. 

(38) Siercorarius longicaudus Vieillot. Long-tailed Jaeger. 
I-shung-ok. 

Generally distributed and probably the most common species 
in most localities. Habits identical with those of the Parasitic 
Jaegeir, and the tw^o species are rather hard to distinguish from each 
other in life. Nest usually a little depression in moss on upland 
tundra not far from the sea-coast. When the nest is approached, 
the parent birds usually make a great deal of fuss, screaming and 
darting dowm at the intruder’s head. 

(39) Pagophila alba (Gunnerus). Ivory Gull. 

Three Ivory Gulls were seen and one female shot by Steflns- 
son, October 7th, 1908, about fifteen miles east of Beachy Point, the 
eastern edge of the Colville River delta, northern Alaska. This 
species was not positively identified on any other occasion by mem- 
bers of our party. 

(42) Larus hyperhoreus Gunnerus. Glaucous Gull. Nau'yak 
(gull). Nau-ya-vuk (big gull). 

Fairly common in most localities on Arctic coast, nesting singly 
or in small colonies either on tops of rocky islands or ledges of sea 
cliffs or on small low islands in tundra lakes. Wandering gulls 
usually appear along the Arctic coast early in May, become fairly 
common by the end of May, and remain until October. All the 
gulls are considered game-birds by the Eskimo, and when young 
(in the gray or dusky plumage) are not bad eating. 
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IjMlfe mmben were found nesting on the edges of a large, marshy 
iMar Ckpe Bathurst, Franklin Bay, on June 22d and 28th, 1912. 
nests were usually on a little low, wet, boggy peninsula projecting 
imt into the water, but sometimes on flat, boggy ground over one 
himdred yards from water. The Gulls were often seen sitting on 
eggs, but flew up when a person came within thirty yards or more, 
cirdiiig about overhead screaming tsfl-tsfl-tsfl-4 (veafy rapidly and 
shrilly). They feed by walking over wet, boggy ground or over 
tide flats, picking up bits, or by swimming in shoal water and picking 
up minute particles from the surface in the manner 'of Phalaropes. 

(70) Sterna hirundo Linnseus. Common Tern. 

Nuinbers nesting in delta of Slave River, Mackenzie Territory, 
on low sand and mud-bar islands. I did not take any specimens on 
the Arctic coast, but Captain Joseph F. Bernard showed me several 
specimens of eggs which he had taken, with parent birds, on Jags 
River sandspit, near Barter Island, Alaska, July 7th, 1910. A small 
colony were nesting here, near to a larger colony of Arctic Terns. 

(71) Sterna paradiscea Briinnich. Arctic Tern. I-mit-k5- 
tai^ak. 

Nesting commonly in colonies all along the Arctic coast on sand- 
spits and bars, or on islands in rivers and lakes near the coast. Nests 
are sometimes placed within two or three feet of a Black Brant’s or 
Eider Duck’s nest. This is an adv^antageous arrangement, as the 
pugnacious little Terns effectually keep off any predatory gulls or 
Jaegers which are always on the lookout for eggs of other birds. 
The Eiders suffer severely when nesting alone, but when Terns occupy 
the same rookery, the Ducks usually hatch their eggs unless dis- 
turbed by man or large animals. 

(125) Pelecanns erythrorhynchos Gmelin. White Pelican. 

In 1908 (June 9th), visited a rookery on a small, timbered island in 
the Grand Rapids of the Slave River 60® N. Lat., which contained 
ninety-seven nests, some with eggs and some with young birds, on 
an area of perhaps fifty feet in diameter. The Indian who accom- 
panied me said that the Pelicans formerly nested on a small, barren 
rock about two hundred yards above the present rookery, but had 
moved to the larger island two years before. This is probably the 
most northerly nesting place of this species, which is unknown to 
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the natives of the Mackenzie delta. Captain F. Wolki, who had a 
little trading station at the mouth of Horton River, on the west side 
of Franklin Bay, about 1903-1907, states that he saw White Pelican 
killed near the mouth of Anderson River at the southern end of 
Liverpool Bay, the only specimen the natives had ever seen. 

(129) Mergtts americaniis Cassin. Merganser. 

Observed on the Athabaska River, but not near the Arctic coast. 

(130) Mergus senator Linnaeus. Red-breasted Merganser. 
Pai (Alaskan and Mackenzie Eskimos). 

Fairly common in tlie Mackenzie delta in the deep, narrow creeks, 
grown up to the dense willow thickets. Occasional on the Arctic 
coast of Alaska. Shot five in the mouth of the Hula-hula River, 
September 5th, 1908. At that time the wirig quills were nearly growui, 
but the ducks either could not or would not fly, and tried to escape 
by diving. 

(132) Anas platyrkynchos Linnaeus. Mallard. 

I did not see any Mallards farther north than the lower part of 
Slave River, but Mr. H. W. Jones inform^] me that the species was 
found at Hay River at the western end of Great Slave Lake. His 
first 1908 record was May 1st, and he ttK)k a set of ten eggs May 28tb, 
with incubation advanc^ed. 

(137) Mareca americana (Gmelin). Baldpate. 

Observ(Hl this spt*cies in the Slave River delta June 21st, 1908. 
Mr. H. W. Jones reixjrted it at Hay River, and ('aptain F. Wolki 
informed me that he had taken specimens once or tw ice at the mouth 
of Horton River on Franklin Ba\'. 

(139) Netiion carolinense (Gmelin). Green-wdnged Teal. Sha- 
vi-li-fa'luk (Mackenzie Eskimo). (Named from metallic 
luster on speculum.) 

Found one nest in delta of Slave River June 2'kl, 1908, hidden in 
dead grass on a .small hummock at nmts of a clump of willows. 
Rather rare in Mackenzie delta, but several si>eciraens taken on 
mainland east of Richard Island in June, 1910. 

(142) Spatvla clypeata (Linnieus). Shoveler. 

Nesting in the Slave River delta in some numbers. A few^ seen 
in the Mackenzie delta in June. Captain F. Wolki says that he 
shot six Shovelers at the mouth of Ilorton River several years ago. 
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(143) DafUa acuta (Linneeus). Pintail. KQ'm-ak (Alaskan Es- 
kimo). Iv'Q-rak (Mackenzie Eskimo). 

Rather common in fresh-water ponds along the Arctic coast of 
Alaska and Canada as far east as Coronation Gulf. In the Mackenzie 
delta the Pintail begins to nest early in June. At Cape Bathurst, 
on the 28th of June, 1912, female Pintails had shed quills and were 
unable to fly, while the males were fljdng around in flocks. 

(146) Mania americana (Eyton). Redhead. 

Did not observe this species, but Mr. H. W. Jones informs me 
that it occurs at Hay River, where he noted the first spring arrival 
May 17th, 1908. 

(148) Marila marila (Linnaeus). Scaup Duck. Kak-hlu-tok' 
(Alaskan and Mackenzie Eskimo). 

June 9th, 1910. Shot a female Scaup from a bunch of four which 
flew over our blind on east side of Mackenzie delta, opposite Richard 
Island. The Eskimo here do not distinguish between this species 
and the Lesser Scaup. 

(149) Marila affinis (Eyton). Lesser Scaup Duck. Kak-hlu- 
tak' (Alaskan and Mackenzie Eskimo). 

Fairly common throughout the Mackenzie delta. July 22d, 1908, 
saw a flock in a reedy pond on a large island and killed three. Two 
had the primaries shed and one had wing and tail feathers still in 
place. Occasional specimens taken near Langton Bay and on south 
side of Coronation Gulf. 

(151) Clangula clangula americana (Bonaparte). Golden-ej^e. 

Common on the Athabaska, Slave, and upper Mackenzie rivers ; 
known almost universally as “Wood Duck” in this region. The 
only Arctic occurrence which I have noted is of a few seen on the 
east branch of the Mackenzie delta, June 24th, 1910. These birds 
may have been Barrow’s Golden-eye Clangula islaivdica (Gmelin). 
(163) Charitonetta albeola (Linnseus). Bufile-head. 

Observed on the Athabaska River in May, 1908. 

(154) Harelda hyemalia (Linneeus). Old-squaw. A-har'lik. 
A-ha'lirx (Alaskan Eskimo). Ma-li-fa'luk (Mackenzie Es- 
kimo). 

The commonest duck found in the Arctic — everywhere along 
the coast and in fresh-water ponds and lakes. During the whole 
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summer its “A-ha-ha'lik” call is almost as prevalent and character- 
istic as the wailing of the Red-throated and Pacific Loons. The 
nesting b rather late, at the end of June or early part of July. The 
nests are usually built on small islands or on the edge of a pond or 
lake, a little hollow in a clump of grass, lined with a mass of black 
down. In July and August, when the quills have been molted and 
the ducks are unable to fiy, thousands are sometimes seen congregated 
in bays and large lakes, and when pursued, dive with great expertness. 
Ihe Old-squaws often remain until October or November around 
some ice-hole or lead of open water. 

(155) Histrionicus histrionieus (Linnseus). Harlequin Duck. 

I never observed this species in the Arctic. Mr. H. W. Jones 
reported the first arrival at Hay River, May 16th, 1908. 

(157) Pdysticta sielleri (Pallas). Steller’s Eider. Ig-nak-l'ri 

— fire bird (Alaskan Eskimo). 

One male specimen of this beautiful species M’as taken just we.st 
of the Colville River delta June 18th, 1909. Two females in fall 
{Jiunage were taken at west end of Barter Island sandspit, Alaska, 
on August 28th and 31st, liXlS This is the mo.st eastern point at 
which I have seen this species, but Captain F. Wolki told me (in 1912) 
that several years before he had shot one at Cape Bathurst. Steller’s 
Eider is apparently only a very rare straggler east of the Alaskan 
boundary. 

(158) Ardonetia fischeri (Brandt). Spectacled Eider. Kring- 
a'lik (western Eskimo). 

This species was fairly cvimmon in fresh-water ponds west of the 
Colville River delta in June and also in the delta in July. Females 
killed June 12th had eggs in o\'ar>- about the size of a Robin’s egg. 
On July 4th our dogs flushed a duck apparently of this si^ecies from a 
nest containing eight fresh eggs, on the ground in a little patch of 
scrub willows about one foot high, ten yards from river bank. On 
July 7th, while drifting down the river, the dogs flushed a Spectacled 
Eider from the willow brash, and, from the wrangling whidi ensued, 
I think they found a nest with eggs. 

Several Spectacled Eiders were shot while drifting down through 
the Colville delta. 

(161) Somateria v-mgra (Gray). Pacific Eider. ^ A-mau'lik 
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(Mackenzie and Baillie Islands Eskimo.) $ Mi'tirk or 
Af-na'viak. 

Common everywhere along the Arctic coast during the eastward 
spring migration and westward fall migration. Breeds locally in 
large colonies on sandspits and islands along the coast, notably in 
Kuparuk and Jags river sandspits, Alaska: Cape Brown, Horton 
River sandspit, and in small numbers as far east as Simpson Bay, 
Victoria Island, where I found a nest containing eggs July 26th, 1911. 
The males begin to migrate west along the coast in large flocks shortly 
after the eggs are laid. At Cape Bathurst, in the summer of 1912, 
large flocks of male Eiders were going west nearly every^ day during 
July. From the 1st to the 18th of July the male King Eiders 
were largely in the majority, and after that date the Pacific Eiders 
were more numerous. Females and young migrate later, some 
remaining on opyen water until late in October. 

(162) Somateria spectabilvi (Linnseus). King Eider. Kau-nk 
or Kau'-fe-vik (Alaskan Eskimo). J Tu-ti-ri-a'lik. 9 Mi- 
tirk or Ag-naVi-ak (Mackenzie and Baillie Islands Es- 
kimo). 

Common eveiy^here along the coast during migration, and breeds 
locally in colonies on sandspits and islands as well as here and there 
near fresh-water ponds near the coast. Males migrate westward 
before the females. At Cape Bathurst in 1912 they began going 
west about June 30th, following a very regular course usually, but 
sometimes in V-shaped flocks like geese. On the morning of July 11th 
for about three hours a large flwk would pass every few minutes, and 
sometimes four or five flocks were in sight at once. They were mostly 
King Riders, about one flock of Pacific Eiders to ten of King Eiders. 
The Pacific Eiders were still quite fat at this time, but the bill was 
getting soft, flabby, and faded in color. By the 18th of July as many 
Pacific Eiders as King Eiders were flying, and occasionally a King 
Eider was taken with head finely streaked with brown. 

(165) Oidemia degland Bonaparte. White-\^dnged Scoter. Turn- 
ra'vik (Mackenzie Eskimo). 

Fairly common in the Mackenzie River delta. East of Richard 
Island the first appeared June 2d, 1910. Several fl(K:ks, all males, 
passed north about 2 : 00 a.m, on June 17th. On the evening of the 
2h 
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20th, several flocks passed, going north, and the same day one of the 
Eskimo killed a female with a hard-shelled egg in the oviduct. 
Did not notice this species far to the east or west side of Mackenzie 
delta. Both the WTiite-winged and Surf Scoters are called Turn- 
ra'vik by the natives of the Mackenzie delta. This is unusual, as 
species of much less apparent resemblance are usually distinguished 
from each other. 

(166) Oidemia perspixdllata '(Linnaeus). Surf Scoter. A-vI- 
luk'tjak (western Eskimo). Turn-ra'vik (Mackenzie Eskimo). 

Rather common in the Mackenzie delta, but less so than the White- 
winged Scoter. At Herschel Island in August, hundrcnls of molting 
Scoters and Old-squaws frequented the large bay on the south side of 
the island. Most of them appeared unable to fly, and immediately 
swim out to sea or try to escape by diving when any one approaches. 
(169) Chen hi/perboreujt hyperborem (Pallas). Snow Goose. Ka- 
ngok' (Alaskan and Mackenzie Eskimo). 

Nests in small numbers at various plants along \^he north Alaskan 
coast, in large numln^rs on Richard Island in the Mackenzie delta, 
and to .some extent on the Cape Bathurst peninsula. Large numbers 
pass northeastward through the east branch of the Mackenzie delta, 
but only a few remain to ne^st on the mainland in this region. Cap- 
tain F. Wolki, who livefl at the mouth of Horton River for .several 
years, told me that when the winter’s snowfall was light and conse- 
quently melted away quickly, there was very little g(K>se-8hooting in 
the spring. If there is little snow on the gmund when the geese arrive, 
they stay only three or four days and head out seaward to the north- 
east, apparently to Banks Land. If the ground is snow-covered, the 
large flocks sometimes stay for a long time, moving back and forth 
in the direction of Ilarrowby Bay and the Anderson River. Tlie 
greatest migration route east of the Mackenzie seems to be down 
the Anderson River and along the east side of I/iverpool Bay, Ver>^ 
few paas around Cape Bathurst, although formerly a few pairs nested 
on Baillie Islands. The main flight passes over Harrowby Bay (the 
eastern arm of Liverpool Bay) and either scatter out to nest on the 
tundra flats behind the Smoking Mountains or cross over to Banks 
Land. Ver>' few pass Langton Bay in .spring, and only occasional 
stragglers were seen in Coronation Gulf. In 1912 we took the first 
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sets of fresh eggs on the Bathurst peninsula June 8th ; nest on a little 
dry, grassy ridge between two ditches on a flat valley intersected by 
a network of small, shallow ditches about half a mile from a large 
ice-bound lake. The Eskimo often call up passing flocks by imi- 
tating their call Ka-ngok' I Ka-ngok' ! 

On the northwest side of Richard Island, before the gim and 
rifle days, the Eskimo used to kill thousands of Snow Geese in July 
and August when the birds were molting and unable to fly, large 
quantities of goose breasts being dried and stored away for winter 
use. At the present time few people ever visit this part of the 
Mackenzie delta, and there are no permanent residents. The few 
Eskimos remaining in the Mackenzie delta, however, live almost 
entirely on geese — about equal numbers of White-fronted, Hutchins’s 
and Snow Geese and the Black Brant — for about three weeks in 
May and June, but as the natives nowadays find it necessary to make 
long boat voyages to Fort McPherson and Herschel Island to trade 
they seldom have time to visit the large rookeries in season. In 
the vicinity of Cape Halkett, Alaska, is also a famous hunting ground 
for killing molting Snow Geese, but it is seldom visited, except by 
an occasional traveling party of Eskimo. 

(169, 1) Chen cmrulescens (Linnaeus). Blue Goose, 

This species was not observed at all by our party. At Lake 
Athabaska, one of the greatest goose-shooting points in the North, 
large numbers of geese are killed and stored away for winter. Mr. 
Peter Loutit, Dominion Forest Ranger, told me that he killed one 
Blue Wavey, the first one he had ever seen, in the fall of 1907. Loutit 
and his father killed about 12(K) geese, mostly ‘‘White Wavies*’ 
(Snow Geese) and “Gray Wavies” (White-fronted (Jeese) at Lake 
Athabaska that season. 

(170) Chen rossi (Cassin). Ross’s Goose. 

Small numbers were seen on the lower Athabaska River in the 
latter part of May, 1908. At the western end of Lake Athabaska, 
Ross’s Goose migrates late, after the bulk of the Snow Geese and 
White-fronted geese have gone north. They come in large numbers 
and are easily killed. Owing to their stupid habits, the birds have 
received the common name of “Galoots” in the Athabaska region. 
Numerous inquiries among the Eskimo of northern Alaska and the 
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Mackenzie River delta brought out the fact that no natives of the 
region west of Cape Bathurst had ever seen or knew of any name 
for a goose smaller than the Snow Goose. One was killed about 
fifteen miles east of Cape Bathurst in June, 1912, and Captain Wolld 
told me that some s<?asons he had killed a number at the mouth of 
Horton Ri\'er. None were observed during the spring and summer 
which I spent on Coronation Gulf. 

(171 a) Amer albifrom garnbeli Hartlaub. White-fronted Goose. 
Ki'ri->mk. Lirk'l^Wk (Alaskan Eskimo). Ting'mi-ak (Mac- 
kenzie River and Coronation Gulf). 

In the Mackenzie region Tingmiat is the ordinary term for 
geese in general. Common in summer all along the Arctic coast and 
nesting in suitable localities. A nest found on an island in the Col- 
ville delta, Alaska, had four young goslings just hatched, — July 
10th, 1909 ; color olive-greenish on back and crown, under parts and 
neck bright greenish yellow. The nest w^as on a little mound of dry 
earth (Spermophile’s burrow) a foot or two higher than the surround- 
ing land and about forty yartls fmm the river. A nest with four 
slightly incubated eggs taken June 16th, 1911, on the south side of 
Coronation Gulf, was plaml on a little peninsula at side of a small, 
fresh-water lake. The Eskimos can usually attract the attention of 
passing White-frontc^fl Gwse by imitating their note “Lirk-a4ik- 
lik-lik,’' and ver>^ often a goose or a flock w^heels about to investigate 
and circles over the hunter. This .species is asually fatter than the 
other geese (except the Black Brant) w hen arriving at the mouth of 
the Mackenzie in the spring, and accordingly is prized most. 

(172) Brania canademis cmiademi^ (Linnceus). Canada Goose. 

Fairly common as far north as Great Slave Lake, but replaced on 
the Arctic coast by B. c. hutchimi, 

(172 o) Brania canademm hutchimi (Richardson). Hutchinses 
Goose. Ex-rau-tel'lik (Alaskan Eskimo), U-lQ-a-fo'lik (Mac- 
kenzie Eskimo). 

Fairly common in most localities on the Arctic coast, nesting from 
the Cohille River, Alaska, ea.st to Coronation Gulf. A set of five 
slightly incubated eggs was taken June 3()th, 1909, on a little island of 
peat, about six feet in diameter, top about one foot above water 
level — fifteen yards from mainland. A pair with four young were 
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seen in the east branch of Mackenzie delta June 24th, 1910. One 
young gosling which we caught was covered with dark yellow down 
with a greenish cast — bill and feet black. The season was about 
a month further advanced here than it was fifty miles farther north 
(beyond the tree line). East of Richard Island the Black Brant and 
Longspurs had just begun to lay, about June 16th. Around Corona^ 
tion Gulf a few Hutchins’s Geese were seen during the spring and 
summer of 1911, but no nests were found. 

(174) Branta nigricans (Lawrence). Black Brant. Nig'lirk-nak 
(Alaskan Eskimo). Nig-lir-na'luk (Mackenzie Eskimo). 

Common all along the Arctic coast, migrating east and west, 
breeding as far east as Coronation Gulf. Nests usually on small, 
flat islands in shallow tundra lakes not far from the coast, but often 
are found on the edges of lakes or on the ground in wet, marshy places. 
Nests commonly on tundra in northern Alaska, very abundantly on 
the low land east of the Mackenzie delta and on the Cape Bathurst 
peninsula. Less common farther east. The most eastern locality 
where I observed the species was on the Duke of York Archipelago 
in Coronation Guff, where four adults and six young with light gray 
downy plumage were seen and all captured July 21st, 1911. The 
adults were molting quills and seemed able to fly only a few yards. 
Nests are usually composed of a few grasses and a large mass of 
thickly matted down pellets. When sitting on eggs, the female 
Brant often stretches her head and neck out, extending flat on the 
ground. 

(180) OUrr columbianus (Ord.). Whistling Swan. Kog’fuk 
(Alaskan Eskimo). Kog'yuk, -yok (2), -jii-it (3) (Mackenzie 
Eskimo). 

Occurs in summer in suitable localities from northern Alaska 
to Coronation Gulf. Found one nest in the Colville delta, Alaska, 
June 25th, 1909, with five eggs, slightly incubated. Saw the Swan 
with field-glasses sitting on her nest on edge of a lake over a mile 
away, and after encircling an almost interminable labyrinth of con- 
nected lakes and ponds, finally got out to the nest on a narrow little 
peninsula. The nest was about ten feet from the water of the lake, 
and the base about fou’’ feet above water level. The lake was filled 
with solid ice, except 10-30 yards around the edge. Base of nest 
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about seven feet across ; about eighteen inches high and twenty-four 
inches across depression at top. The bulk of nest was composed 
of small blocks and chunks of moss, evidently broken up piecemeal 
by the Swans into bits about one and one half or two inches square 
and partially dried. On top of this foundation was laid a thick 
circular mass of grass and weed-stalks, mixe^ with a few feathers 
and white down. A considerable amount of down and feathers was 
lodged on grass stalks for fifteen to twenty feet to leeward of the 
nest. The Sw^an left her nest w^hen I was about two hundred yards 
away, and was soon joined by her mate. The pair kept at about 
three hundred yards’ distance all the time I w^as near the nest, feeding 
apparently unconcerned. Se\Tral nests were said to have been found 
near Camden Bay, Alaska, the same season, late in June and early 
in July. Most of the nests were on small islands in tundra lakes 
and could not be reached without using a kayak. Swans are fairly 
common on east side of the Mackenzie delta, but the most abundant 
nesting locality is probably on the lake-<‘overtHl flat lands betw’een 
Langton Bay and Darnley Bay. In the fall nearly ever>" little lake 
in the Langton Bay region has a pair or brcKx! of young Swans. 
Flying Swans are ver>' often called back by Eskimo imitating their 
resonant call note. Sometimes the Sw'ans will c'ome very^ near to 
investigate. 

(190) Botanru-^ Ihitigbumis (Montagu). Bittern. 

One seen in Slave River delta, near Fort Resolution, June 20th, 
1908. Mr. Harry W. Jones informe<l me that the American Bittern 
is often seen at Hay River, and he has obsc*r\'ed it on tlie Mackenzie 
as far north as the mouth of Willow^ River. 

(204) Gru3 americana (Linnscus). Whm>ping Crane. 

I did not obsene the s[)ecies in the North. Mr. H. W. Jones 
reported the first 1908 arrival at Hay River (Great Slave Lake) on 
May 12th ; three or four bands of five or six each being seen. Es- 
kimo who are familiar with the whole Mackenzie delta up to Arctic 
River and Fort McPherson on Peel River, all say they have never 
seen a White Crane. 

(205) Orm mnademis (Linnaeus). Little Brown Crane. Ta-ti'gi-ak 
(Alaskan and Mackenzie Eskimo). 

Several pairs apparently nesting near Fort Resolution; species 
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is fairly common on the large flat delta islands of the west branch of 
the Mackenzie River, from the last trees north to Tent Island. Less 
common on east side of the delta and very rare on the Cape Bathurst 
Peninsula. One seen in the Colville delta, Alaska, July 4th, 1909, 
apparently nesting. Specimens killed at Kanian-nik, east of Richard 
Island on May 29th, 1910, were fat and had the whole alimentary 
canal stained purple with the juice of crowberries. The first arrival 
here was on May 11th, 1910. 

(214) Porzana Carolina (Linnaeus). Sora. 

Shot one male specimen in the Slave River delta, June 18th, 1908. 
H. W. Jones reports the first 1908 arrival at Hay River June 18th, 
and a male shot June 22d. Not observed north of Great Slave 
I^ke. 

(222) Phcdaropus fulicaritis (Linnaeus). Red Phalarope. I-ma-ri'- 
a-fuk (Alaskan Eskimo). Kai-yat-fo-yok'pok (Mackenzie 
Eskimo). 

Generally distributed in summer from northern Alaska to Vic- 
toria Island, and locally common. In the Colville delta, northern 
Alaska, found a number of nests between the 20th of June and 10th of 
July ; slight hollows in the ground in little clumps of grass, usually 
on wet, sloppy tundra near water. The male parent attends to the 
incubation. The Phalaropes feed principally by wading in shallow 
jxnids. When feeding in deeper water, they have a habit of whirling 
around and around as if on a pivot. Later in summer they assemble 
in flocks and keep to the coast, remaining until September. When 
feeding at sea, they swim about, continually bobbing the head, and 
often picking up some tiny floating morsel with a motion so quick 
as to be diflBcult to detect. They are very adept at riding breakers, 
sailing over head-on, or skipping lightly over a curler. The red 
breast plumage is changed for the whitish fall coat by the middle of 
August. 

(223) Lobipes lobaius (Linnaeus). Northern Phalarope. Kai- 
yat-fo-yo-a'luk (Mackenzie Eskimo). Ku-yf-fo'tit (Alaskan 
Eskimo). 

Generally distributed in summer from northern Alaska to Corona- 
tion Gulf. Rather rate and local in Colville region, Alaska; more 
common east of the Mackenzie, and the only species of Phalarope 
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obsmred on the south side of Coronation Gulf. Nests on low, flat 
tundra, and the male bird sits on the eggs. 

(230) GaUinago delicata (Ord.). Wilson’s Snipe. 

Not observed north of Hay River, Great Slave Lake, where the 
spedes seems to be numerous. 

(232) Macrorhamphua griaeua aeohpaceua (Say). Long-billed Dow- 
ticher. 

A few specimens seen in the Mackenzie delta, also downy young 
near mouth of Kuparuk River, northern Alaska, July 25th, 1909. 

(233) Micropalama himarUopus (Bonaparte). Stilt Sandpiper. 

One male specimen was taken June 30th, 1911, on a low, marshy 

flat near mouth of Kogaiy'uak River, eighteen miles east of the mouth 
of the Coppermine. 

(239) Piaobia maculata (\’ieillot). Pectoral Sandpiper. NQ-vak'- 
e-ruk (Alaskan Eskimo). Pu-l-ji-shuk'tok (Bailiie Islands). 
Nesting commonly on tundra flats from the Colville delta, Alaska, 
east ; abundant east of the Mackenzie delta and in the Cape Bathurst 
region. Verj' rare near Coronation Gulf. Shortly after the arrival 
of the Pectoral Sandpipers early in June, the male begins a succession 
of soaring flights, with neck swollen up and hanging down lower 
than the breast, at the same time uttering a dull, muffled “dthoo! 
dthoo!” At this season the thick growth of loose, fatty, fibrous 
tissue on the neck and breast of the male Sandpiper is much de- 
veloped. The female Sandpijier has only a slight development of 
this fatty tissue. 

(241) Piaobia bairdi (Coues). Baird’s .Sandpiper. Ll-wa'll-wak 
(Alaskan Eskimo). Ni-vi-ll-vl-la'luk (Bailiie Islands Eskimo). 

Fairly common, and breeding at various points along the Arctic 
coast from Alaska to Coronation Gulf and Victoria Island. Nests 
somewhat locally, usually on dry ground near the coa.st. Sometimes 
the species is absent a certain point and abundant only a few miles 
away. 

(242) Piaobia minviilla (Vieillot). Least Sandpiper. 

Specimen taken at Herschel Island, Yukon Territory, and oc- 
casionally observed near the mouth of the Mackenzie. 

(243 a) Pelidna alpina aakhalina (Vieillot). Red-backed Sand- 
piper. riak-teriik — “It had a patch’’ (on breast) — 
(Ala.skan Eskimo). 
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Fairly common in the Colville River delta, Alaska, in June. One 
set of four eggs, incubation begun, taken from a slight hollow in the 
ground, lined with small dead leaves, and partially concealed by 
grass, on a gently sloping hillside. The black belly-patch was noted 
on specimens seen August 1st, but on August 30th, the fall plumage 
had been donned. 

(246) Ereunetes puaillus (Linnseus). Semipalmated Sandpiper. 
Nu-wi-hluk' (Port Clarence). Li-wa'-li-wak (Colville). 

Nl-vl-li-vi-la' uk (Baillie Islands). 

Common, and breeding everywhere along the Arctic coast from 
northern Alaska to Coronation Gulf. No specimens referable to 
E. mauii (Western Sandpiper) were taken, all being typical pugUlus. 
Nests were found almost anywhere on tussocks on wet, boggy land, 
in bunches of moss, or on dry, barren ground. Sometimes a Semi- 
palmated Sandpiper will hover in the air like a big humming-bird, 
at the same time uttering a continuous twitter. At other times, 
while flitting about over the water, singly, in pairs, or in groups of 
three or four, their rapid motions reminded me of swallows. 

(248) Calidris leucophaea (Pallas). Sanderling. 

Fairly common on Cape Bathurst in August. Not found nest- 
ing. 

(250) Limosa lapponica baueri Naumann. Pacific Godwit. 

Shot one male, July 5th, 1909, in a wide, marshy flat in Colville 
delta, Alaska, about ten miles below the mouth of Itkillik River. 
The bird was alone, and kept uttering a loud, clear whistle, resembling 
the note of a Curlew. 

(255) Totaniis flavipes (Gmelin). Yellowlegs. 

One specimen seen on the portage between Smith’s Landing and 
Fort Smith, Slave River, June 2d, 1908. At Hay River, Mr. H, W. 
Jones noted the first arrival May 2d, 1908. 

(262) T ryngties mbrt^ficollis (V'leillot). Buff-breasted Sandpiper. 
Saw two Buff-breasted Sandpipers near Cape Halkett, Alaska, 

June 3d, 1909. Saw two flocks of six or seven each feeding on damp 
tundra near Cape Bathurst, July 6th, 1912, and killed two. This 
beautiful species is apparently very rare on the Arctic coast. 

(263) Actitis maculana (Linnseus). Spotted Sandpiper. 

Common everywhere along the Athabaska, Slave, and Mackenzie 
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rivers, about to the northern limit of trees. Not seen in nmrthem 
Alaska or east of the Mackenzie. 

(265) Nunienhis hiMhonictis Latham. Hudsonian Curlew, 

Saw one bird, probably of this species, on Herschel Island, 
August 4th, 1908. It was very noisy, and very wld, and I could not 
get \n'thin gunshot. 

(270) Squatawla squaiarola (Linnaeus). Black-billed Plover. TO - 
lik (Alaskan and Mackenzie Eskimo). 

Found in small nujnl>ers nesting in the Colville River delta, Alaska, 
near Cape Bathurst, and on southern Victoria Island. Nests are 
ven»' difficult to find, as one Plover is always on the lookout, and 
gives warning when a person approaches. The incubating bird 
then slips quietly away from the nest until the drniger passes. A 
nest with two half-incubatiH] eggs was found on a flat, sandy island 
in Cohille delta, June 27th, 1909. Another nest with four eggs, almut 
one fourth incubated, was found July 9th, and four eggs just ready 
to hatch on July 20th. While we were near the nest, the Plover 
frequently utterfxl a mellow “Tudi-f/” note, while trying to decoy 
us awa} . When migrating, the call note is a clear ^*Tu-Iik', the first 
syllable pnJongfxl, the last one short. At Kittigaryuit, east branch of 
Mackenzie, the first spring migrates appt*are<l May 24tfi. They were 
migrating westward at Barter Island, Alaska, Sc^ptember 2d, 1908. 
(272) Charadriits dominiruJt dominions (Muller). Golden Plover. 
Tu^ik (Alaskan and Mackenzie Eskimo). 

Rather rare on the north coast of Alaska. The first pair posi- 
tively identified were nesting east of the Colville delta, July 15th, 
1909, and three eggs taken, incubation advanced. The usual note 
resembles that of the Black-bellied Plover, but is perhaps a trifle 
less loud. Tlie Eskimo have the siime name “Tfi-lik’’ (in imitation 
of the note) for lx)th sjK*cies. When the nest was approached, the 
Plover would approach with wings spread and slightly drooping, 
uttering a plaintive *‘peent,” sometimes w^ailing out a mournful 
*^Tu-Iik^' or a sharp “Cheep ! Cheep !“ A few^ Golden Plovers seen 
July 21st“22d at mouth of Kuparuk River, and four east of Collinson 
Point, Alaska, August 8th, 1909. 

Several pairs were nesting on BailHe Islands in 1912, and I found 
one slightly incubated set of four eggs while hunting nests in a slight 
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snow-storm on the night of July 3d. On July 6th, I found four young 
Plovers just hatched near Cape Bathurst. 

(273) Oxyechw vodferua (Linnseus). Killdeer. 

Common as far north as Fort Chipewyan on Athabaska 
Lake. 

(274) Mgialitis semipalmata (Bonaparte). Semipalmated Plover. 
Ko-li-ka-li-a'lok (Mackenzie Eskimo). Harl-fug (Coronation 
Gulf Eskimo). 

Common on sand-bars along the Slave, Mackenzie, and Peel 
rivers, nesting in the Colville delta, Alaska, in the Mackenzie delta, 
and rather commonly on the south shore of Coronation Gulf. A set 
of four fresh eggs was taken June 16th, and another set of four half- 
incubated eggs June 25th, 1911, near mouth of Kogaryuak River, 
Coronation Gulf. Downy young were taken on the west branch of 
the Mackenzie delta July 20th, 1910. 

(283 a) Arenaria interpres monneUa (Linnaeus). Ruddy Turn- 
stone. Tel-f'gu-ak (Alaskan Eskimo). 

Rather rare, and locally distributed. First seen near Cape 
Halkett, Alaska, ISIay 29th, 1909. Several pairs.seen in the Colville 
delta in June and July, 1909, and two sets of four eggs, far advanced 
in incubation, were taken June 27th on a low, flat, sandy delta island. 
The female Turnstone was very tame and returned to the nest several 
times to be photographed, the last time with the camera at a distance 
of two feet and eight inches. Turnstones were also seen at Cape 
Bathurst and on south side of Coronation Gulf in the spring, but 
none remained to breed. Several pairs were seen on beach at Austin 
Bay, Victoria Island, July 2.3d, 1911, and four downy young were 
captured. Old birds have the legs brilliant red and young birds dull 
red. 

(298 b) Canachites canademtis osgoodi Bishop. Alaska Spruce 
Partridge. 

I never met with this species personally in the Arctic, either in 
timber on the south side of Endicott Mountains, in the Mackenzie 
delta, or at east end of Great Bear Lake. Messrs. Joseph Hodgson, 
C. D. Melvill, and J. Hornby told me that Partridges, presumably 
this species, are fairly common around the western end of Great 
Bear Lake and at Fort Norman. 
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(300 b) Bonasa ttmbellua rtmbelloid^s (Douglas). Gray Ruffed Grouse. 

One seen at Fort McKay on the Athabaska River, May 18th, and 
others heard drumming at other points. One female specimen, which 
was accompanied by two or three half-grown young birds, was taken 
at Fort Providence on the Mackenzie June 27th, 1908. The crop of 
this bird was full of the white buds and blosson^ of the wild pea-vine. 
Not observed north of Fort Pro\’idence. 

(301) Lagopus lagopus lagopus (Linnaeus). Willow Ptarmigan. 

A-ka'gi-fik (Alaskan Eskimo). A-kri-gi-a'luk (Mackenzie 

Eskimo). 

The two species of Ptarmigan are probably the most important 
game-birds of the Arctic for the reason that they are almost univer- 
sally distributed, and are practically the only game-birds available 
during at least seven months of the year. The Willow Ptarmigan 
begins to change from the dark, mottled summer plumage to the 
white winter plumage early in September, and is usi^y nearly all 
white by the first of October. During the transition period no two 
birds are alike, being mottled and pied in the most bizarre patterns. 
In spring the males begin to molt first, appearing with dark brown 
head and neck early in May, and at this .season are verj^ noisy as well 
as conspicuous in appearance. The brown feathers on the back 
come out very slowly, and often the Ptarmigan do not get the full 
siunmer plumage before the end of June. Females usually attain 
the Slimmer plumage by the end of May. The eggs are usually 
laid by the middle of June. In northern Alaska the great bulk of 
the Willow Ptarmigan go up into the mountain valleys in October, 
returning to the coast in April. They are found along the coast 
in summer from Smith Bay, Alaska, to Liverpool Bay. East of 
Liverpool Bay the Willow Ptarmigan come as far north as Harrowby 
Bay to the south end of Franklin Bay, Horton River, and are ex- 
ceedingly abundant at the northea.st end of Great Bear Lake. None 
were seen in the vicinity of Coronation Gulf. In winter the Ptar- 
migan feed chiefly on willow buds and in summer on buds of various 
kinds, seeds, the red bearberrj^ crowberry, etc. The Eskimo do 
not hunt them regularly, but kill a good many in the course of a year 
with guns, snares, and occasionally in nets, looking upon the Ptarmi- 
gan as an ever present resource in times of scarcity of other food. 
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The Ptarmigan are so abundant and generally distributed that the 
hunting of the Eskimo has very little effect upon the numbers of 
birds. Fifteen Willow Ptarmigan killed in October weighed twenty- 
two ix)unds. Rock Ptarmigan average considerably smaller. 

(302) Lagopus rupestris rupestris (Gmelin), Rock Ptarmigan. 
Nik-shak'tung-6k (Alaskan Eskimo). ^ Nik-shak-ti-fa'luk 
(Mackenzie Eskimo). Both species are commonly classed 
together as A-kri-gi-a'wit. 

The Rock Ptarmigan is somewhat smaller than the Willow 
Ptarmigan and is further distinguished by having a well-defined 
black streak of feathers before the eye and an obscure streak in the 
female. The habits are similar, and the two species are commonly 
found together. In northern Alaska the Rock Ptarmigan are com- 
monly found farther up in the mountains in winter, but come down 
to the sea coast in the spring. North of the tree line in the Mackenzie 
delta the species are about equally numerous, while at Cape Bathurst 
and on the Barren Grounds around Coronation Gulf and on Victoria 
Island the Rock Ptarmigan is found to the exclusion of other sj>ecies. 
In spring the Copper Eskimo kill a good many with their bows and 
arrows. On the shores of Franklin Bay fresh eggs were found about 
the middle of June, Like the Willow Ptarmigan, the food is prin- 
cipally willow buds and leaves, but in the spring large quantities 
of berries are eaten, principally the black crowberries, and in many 
cases the breasts and bills of the Ptarmigan are stained purple by 
berry juice. Although the female Rock Ptarmigan changes to the 
summer plumage early in the summer, the plumage of the male 
remains unchanged until nearly the last of June. Male Rock Ptar- 
migan usually present a dirty, stained, and unkempt appearance 
during the month of June. While the female Ptarmigan is nesting, 
the male Ptarmigan is usually mounting guard on a little knoll 
near by. In the springtime the male Rock Ptarmigan frequently 
springs up thirty or forty feet into the air, dropping to the ground 
with a rattling, croaking sound. 

(316) Zenaidura macroura carolinensis (Linnaeus). Mourning Dove. 

Mr. Harry W. Jones informed me that a pair w^re seen and one 
secured at Hay River, Great Slave Lake, June 13th, 1908; very rare, 
and the species unknown to the natives there. 
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(331) Circus hudsonius (Linnaeus). Marsh Hawk. H-la-rek 
(Alaskan and Mackenzie Eskimo). 

Occasionally seen at various points on the Arctic coast east and 
west of the delta of the Mackenzie. 

(334) Astur atricapillus atricapilhis (Wilson). Groshawk. 

Occasionally se<yi on the south side of the Endicott Mountains^ 
Alaska, and on Horton River. 

(337 ft) Buteo borealis calurus Cassin. Western Redtail. 

Observed on Slave River, near below mouth of Salt River, June 
11th, 1908. 

(347 o) ArchibtUeo lagopus sancti-johannis (Gmelin). Rough-legged 
Hawk. Ki-la-rek (Alaskan and Mackenzie Eskimo). 

Nesting on mud bluffs at Ilerschel Island, along the west side of 
Franklin Bay, and verj' commonly on ledges of the diabase cliffs on 
south side of Coronation Gulf. 

(349) Aqvila ckryscetos (Linnaeus). Golden Eagle. Ting-miak'- 
puk (Mackenzie Eskimo). 

Mr. H. W. Jones noted the first arrival at Hay River, April 30th, 
1908. Rests regularly on steep bluff banks of Horton River about 
fifteen miles south of Langton Bay. Saw one specimen near Cape 
Bathurst June 28th, 1912. 

(356 a) Falco peregrimut anatum Bonaparte. Duck Hawk. 

Observed on the Ilulu-hula River, Alaska, at Escape Reef, Mac- 
kenzie Bay, Horton River, and Coronation Gulf. SfK'ciraen taken 
near Langton Bay, where a pair nested in Melville Mountains in 
1911. Captain F. Wolki found a nest containing eggs April 18th, 1912, 
in a nest at top of a spruce stub near the northern limit of trees on 
Horton River. 

(.357) Falco columbarius columbarius Linnaeu.s. Pigeon Hawk. 

Small Hawks, probably of this species, were seen occasionally on 
Horton River, south of Langton Bay. 

(364) Pandion haliaetus carolinensis (Gmelin). Osprey. 

Observ^ed on the Athabaska River, Alberta. 

(367) Asia flammeus (Pontoppidan). Short-eared Owl. Ni-paL 
hlQk'tak (Alaskan Eskimo). Ni-pai-ngak'tak (Mackenzie 
Eskimo). 

Found sparsely at all points along the Arctic coast. One set of 
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four eggs taken by myself on Coronation Gulf, June 23d, and another 
set by J. F. Bernard, July 1st, 1911. 

(370) Scotiaptex nebulosa nebulosa (J. R. Forster). Great Gray 
Owl. Na'tak (Alaskan and Mackenzie Eskimo). 

One female specimen taken December 13th, 1908; another female 
January 5th, 1909, in spruce timber on south side of Endicott Range, 
Alaska. Another seen January IGth and still another on February 
4th, 1909. After crossing to the north side of the Endicott Mountains 
and many miles north of the tree line, one of my Eskimos, a reliable 
man, said that he saw a Na'tak filighted on a rock quite near him 
as he was coming down a little creek gorge on March 26th. He was 
positive of its identity. 

(371) Cryptoglaux fanerea richardsoni (Bonaparte). Richardson’s 
Owl. 

Did not observe this species, but it was reported as being occasion- 
ally seen in winter in the hea\’y' timber near the mouth of Dease 
River. 

(376) Nyctea nyctea (Linnaeus). Snowy Owl. Ug'pik (Alaskan 
and Mackenzie Eskimo). 

Fairly common summer resident all along the Arctic coast and 
occasionally seen in winter. Varies much in numbers during dif- 
ferent years, the number apparently fluctuating aca>rding to the 
abundance of mice and lemmings, which form its principal food. The 
Snowy Owl is considered one of the choicest of game-birds by the 
Eskimo, as it is usually fat and in good condition. 

(377 a) Surrtia ulula caparoch (Muller). Hawk-Owl. 

This species was not observed by our party in the North. Mr. 
H. W. Jones gave his first spring record as ]\Iay 1st, 1908, at Hay 
River, but thought that the species remaint^d there all winter. 

(390) Cerylc alcyon (Linnaeus). Belted Kingfisher. 

The only Arctic record which I have of this species is a single 
specimen seen near the mouth of Peel River, below Fort McPherson, 
July 18th, 1910. 

(393 a) Dryohates villmm leiwoniclas (Boddaert). Northern Hairy 
Woodpecker. 

A few specimens observed on the Athabaska River, Alberta, but 
none farther north. 
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(400) PiooidB$ areticu* (Swainson). Arctic Three-toed Woodpedker. 

One seen on brulg on Smith’s Portage, Slave River, June 2d, 1908. 
‘Captun J. W. Mills of Fort Smith told me that he shot one in the 
same place the autumn before, the only one he saw. 

(401 a) Picoides americamts faaciatua Baird. Alaska Three-toed 
Woodpecker. Tu'yuk (Alaskan and Mackenzie Eskimo). 

Mr. H W. Jones gives his first 1908 record as May 4th at Hay 
River, and one specimen taken May 30th, 1908. I saw one specimen 
December 20th, 1908, in heavy spruce timber on the south side of the 
Endicott Range, Alaska. The species is fairly well known to the 
Eskimo of the Mackenzie delta, and I heard one calling in the timber 
on a wooded island on the east branch of delta. One of our Eskimo 
also reported seeing a single bird in spruce timber on Horton River 
about fifteen miles south of Langton Bay early in October. 1910. 
(402) Sphyrapiaia varius variM (Linnieus). Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker. 

Common and nesting as far north as Fort Smith on the Slave 
River. 

(412) Colaptes auratua luteua Bangs. Northern Flicker. 

Fairly' common on the Athabaska and Slave rivers. Mr. H. W. 
Jones noted the species at Hay River in 1908. 

(413) Colaptes cafer collaris Vigors. Red-shafted Flicker. 

Saw one pair on Smith’s Portage, Slave River, June 8th, 1908 ; 
none others seen. 

(420) ChordeUea virginianut virginianna (Gmelin). Night-hawk. 

Fairly common at Fort Smith, on the Slave River, in June, 1908. 
A specimen taken was of the typical dark-colored Easteni variety. 

(456) Saomia phe^e (Latham). Phoebe. 

Common on Athabaska and Slave rivers and noted on the Mac- 
kenzie as far north as Fort Providence. 

(457) Saomia aaytta (Bonaparte). Say’s Phoebe. 

Mr. H. W. Jones notes a pair seen and one specimen secured 
hlay 7th, 1908, at Hay River. On July 8th, 1910, 1 saw a single bird 
on the willow-grown flats of Peel River at Fort McPherson. 

(459) NvUaUomia borealia (Swainson). Olive-sided Hycatcher. 

Two or three specimens seen on Smith’s Portage, Slave River, 
June 8th, 1908. 
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(4^) Empidonax jUmventru (W. M. and S. F. Baird). Yellow- 
bellied Flycatdier. 

Shot a female spedmen at Smith’s Landing on the Slave River, 
June 6th, 1908. 

(466 a) Empidonas traiUi alnorum Brewster. Alder Flycatcher. 

Saw a few specimens in willow and alder thickets in delta of 
Slave River and shot one male June 23d, 1908. Mr. H. W. Jones 
notes the first arrival at Hay River June 5th, and one specimen taken 
June 9th, 1908. 

(474 k) Otocoris alpestris hoyti Bishop. Hoyt’s Homed Lark. 
A-kQ-lT-wak'shuk. A-ku-li-wak'shi-6'wak (Mackenzie Eski- 
mo). 

Nesting in small numbers at Herschel Island, Cape Bathurst, 
Franklin Bay, and on the south side of Coronation Gulf. A nest 
with five eggs, taken June 15th, 1911, at mouth of Kogaryuak River, 
was like an ordinary first nest of the Prairie Horned Lark, a little 
hollow sunken in the ground, lined with a few grasses and feathers, 
on flat, dr}% sandy soil, where vegetation was very short and scanty 
(not over half an inch high). 

(484) Perisoreus canadensis canadensis (Linnaeus). Canada Jay. 
Ke'yuk (Mackenzie Eskimo). 

Common along the Athabaska, Slave, and Mackenzie rivers 
as far north as the limit of trees in the IMackenzie delta. Mr. H. W. 
Jones told me that he had taken nests and eggs at Hay River, the 
earliest date being May 18th, the latest June 3d (the latter advanced 
in incubation). Sergeant J. A. E. Selig found a nest near Fort Mc- 
Pherson early in the spring of 1909, and Captain F. Wolki found a 
nest on the lower Horton River in early spring, when the weather 
was so cold that the Jay could scarcely be made to leave her nest. 
The Jays become very tame around camp and are a nuisance at 
times, as they come up to the meat-drying racks and pick away the 
choice bits of fat from drying Caribou meat, gorging themselves 
and carrying away large pieces. They do not seem to travel 
far from their own particular creek valleys in winter, and if the 
Jays are killed off around a camp, the locality is seldom visited by 
other Jays, even if they are common in another valley less than a 
mile away. 

2i 
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(484 h) Perisorens canadensis fumifrons Ridgway. Alaska Jay. 

Kg'ruk (Alaskan Eskimo), 

Several seen on the south slope of the Endieott Mountains on 
branches of the Chandlar River in 19()9. One seen in the willows 
several miles north of the last trees on the river. They are as tame 
and inquisitive as the eastern representative. One came up within 
fifteen or twenty feet of us while we were cutting up a Mountain 
Sheep. 

(486 a) Corvus corax principalis Ridgway. Northern Raven. Tu- 

lu'ak (Alaskan and Mackenzie Eskimo). 

Generally distributed everywhere in the Arctic, but not ver>" 
abundant anywhere. I'sually shy and wary, but I have seen Ravens 
so gorged with meat from a stranded whale's carcass that they would 
scarcely get out of the wa\'. Ravens (^ften c‘ause annoya^^;o*4>y 
springing Fox or Wolf traps or by eating meat left uncovered on the 
hunting field. I have se€‘n Alaskan Eskimo set up empty brass 
cartridges on sticks near a dead Caribou to kec'p Ravens from molest- 
ing the game. Ravens on southern Victoria Island were very tame, 
allowing us to approach within twenty-five }*ards. The only nest 
I found was on a ledge of black diabase rock in Bloody Fall gorge, 
nine miles from the mouth of the Coppermine, May 21st, 1911, but it 
was practically inaccessible. The Raven left the nest, but came back 
to it while we were w Etching her at a distance of alx)Ut fifty feet. 
(488) Corvus hrachyrhynchos hrachyrhynchos Brehrn. Crow. 

Fairly common on the Athabaska, River du Rochers, and Slave 
River in 1908. Mr. H. W. Jones reporte<l it common at Hay River; 
the first seen there April 15th and eggs taken May 24th. 

(495) Moloihrus ater ater (Boilduert). Cow-bird. 

A few seen on the Athabaska River. Mr. H. W. Jones states 
that the si>ecies is rare at Hay River. 

(497) Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus (Bonaparte). Yellow-headed 

Blackbird. 

Shortly before noon on October 12th, 1912, on the Arctic Ocean, 
about one hundred miles west of Point Ho[x% Alaska, a female (or 
young male) flew all aroural the whaler Belvedere. It seemed very 
tired, but afraid to alight as it fluttercnl about the rigging. It rested 
a few times, and finally darted under the forecastle head. I tried to 
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catch it and touched the bird with one hand as it came out. Watched 
it within ten feet distance for some time and was sure of identity — 
rusty brown plumage ; dull yellow (mixed with a little whitish) on 
throat and breast, and a little white on bend of wing. This species 
was not observed elsewhere in the North. 

(498 d) Agelaius phmiiceus fortis Ridgway. Thick-billed Redwing. 

Fairly common and nesting on Smith's Portage in the Slave 
River delta in June. Mr. Harry W. Jones noted the first arrival at 
Hay River April 29th, 1908. Not observx^d north of this point. 

(501, 1) Sturnella neglerfa Audubon. Western Meadow-lark. 

A few seen between Edmonton and Athabaska Landing. Not 
observed north of Athabaska Landing, Alberta. 

(509) Euphagiis carolimut (Miiller). Rusty Blackbird. Tu-lu- 
o'rak, the little Raven (Mackenzie Eskimo). 

Common in the Mackenzie delta in summer, going some distance 
north of the northern limit of trees. 

(511 b) Quifcaliis quiscida wnem Ridgway. Bronzed Grackle. 

Mr. H. W. Jones reported seeing one April 28th, 1908, at Hay 
River. I did not observe the species myself. 

(515 c) Pinicola mucleator alascemis Ridgway. Alaska Pine Gros- 
beak. 

Observed one or two specimens of this species in December, 1908, 
and January, 1909, on a branch of the Chandlar River, on south side 
of Endicott Mountains, Alaska. Pine Grosbreaks were not observed 
in any other locality. 

(517) Carpodacws purpureiis purpureus (Gmelin). Purple Finch. 

Five or six males seen at the Grand Rapids of Athabaska River, 
Alberta, May 18th, 1908. 

(521) Loxia curvirosfra minor (Brehm). Crossbill. 

Saw a number of s[Kx*imens, both males and females, on Smith's 
Portage, Slave River, June 8th and 10th, 1908. 

(522) Loxia lenooptera Gmelin. \Vhite-winged Crossbill. 

Noted at various points on the Athabaska River in May, 1908. 
A juvenal female in streaky plumage taken at Fort Chipewyan, on 
Athabaska Lake, May 27th. Several were seen feeding on spruce 
cones. Several seen on Smith's Portage, Slave River, June 10th. 
The only place where 1 observed them north of the Arctic Circle 
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was in spruce timber on Dease River, northeast of Great Bear Liake, 
in January and May, 1911. 

(523) Leucosticte griseonucha (Brandt). Aleutian Rosy Pinch. 
Fairly common in Unalaska harbor, Aleutian Islands, Alaska, 

October 16th-17th, 1912, alighting on rigging of ships, arid on docks 
and buildings. 

(524) LeviCostide tephrocotis tephrocotis Swainson. Gray-crowned 
Rosy Finch. 

One seen May 3d, 1908, near Athabaska Landing, Alberta, in 
a bumed-out poplar thicket. 

(527 a) Acanthis homemanni exilipat (Coues). Hoary Redpoll. 
Suk-«ung'dk (Alaskan and Mackenzie Eskimo). 

A few seen on both sides of the Endicott Mountains, Alaska, from 
September to JanuarJ^ Commonly nesting in the Mackenzie delta 
as far north as Richard Lsland. A numlxT of nests taken in den.se 
willow thickets near mouth of Kogaryuak River, eighteen miles east 
of the Coppermine River, Coronation Gulf, from June 16th to July 
11th, 1911. Nests from one to three feet from the groimd in small 
willows; composed externally of small dead gra.sses and equiset® 
mixed with cottony substances, lined with willow cotton, and in some 
cases an inner lining of soft feathers (usually of Ptarmigan). 

(528) AcanihU linaria linaria (Linnaeus). Redpoll. Suk-sQng'5k 
(Alaskan and Mackenzie Eskimo). 

Fairly common at the mouth of the Kogaryuak River, Coronation 
Gulf, nesting in willow thickets in company witli the Hoary 
Redpoll. Nests identical in location and structure. Probably also oc- 
curs with the Hoar>’ RedjK)!! in the Mackenzie region, although no 
specimens were taken there. 

(533) Spinus pinus (Wilson). Pine Siskin. 

A nest with three eggs, advanced in incubation, was found in a 
White Spruce tree, about fifteen feet from the ground on Moose 
Island, Great Slave Lake, June 24th, 1908. A few Siskins were seen 
here, but none elsewhere. 

(534) Pleetrophenax nivalis nivalis (Linneeus). Snow Bunting. 
A-mau'luc (Alaskan Eskimo). A-mauli-fa'ldk (Mackenzie 
Eskimo). 

Fairly common everywhere along the Arctic coast in summer, but 
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seldom seen far from the coast during the breeding season. In 
1908 the last were seen September 20th, at the Hula-^hula River, 
Alaska. The first spring arrival was April 1st, 1909, on the Hula-hula, 
but no more were seen until May 11th at Cape Halkett. In 1910 
the first were seen April 9th on Liverpool Bay; in 1911 the first on 
April 19th on Coronation Gulf. On the north coast of Alaska and 
east of the Mackenzie the Snow Bunting usually builds its nest in 
cavities or crevices among old driftwood logs. Farther east, as in 
Coronation Gulf, where large driftwood is scarce, the birds apparently 
nest in crevices of rocks. At Baillie Islands nests were observed on 
jib-sheets of schooner, in cabin of schooner, in paint can on top of 
rack, under false bottom of whaleboat, and in Eskimo coffins (above 
ground). Around the settlements they are about as tame as English 
Sparrows. 

(536) Calcariits lapponicus lapponieus (Linnaeus). Lapland Long- 
spur. 

(537) Calmrius pictiis (Swainson). Smith’s Longspur. 

Mr. H. W. Jones reported the first arrival of this species at Hay 
River, May 12th, 1908, and took one specimen. Saw a pair, male and 
female, near the mouth of Kogaryuak River, Coronation Gulf, June 
30th, 1911, and shot the male. Saw a specimen here on one or two 
occasions. 

(542 b) Passeroulua sandwiclierms aJaudimis Bonaparte. Western 
Savannah Sparrow. Shak-shag-i-a'luk (Mackenzie Ksldino). 
Fairly common everywhere in grassy situations, breeding in the 
Slave River delta, Colville River delta, Alaska, Mackenzie delta, and 
Coronation Gulf. Dr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., Dr. Louis P. Bishop, 
and Mr. A. C. Bent examined all my specimens of this group and 
referred them all (Mackenzie and Coronation Gulf) to the slender- 
billed western form (davdinus. 

(548) Pasaerherbulits lecontei (Audubon). Leconte’s Sparrow. 

Saw two specimens and shot one male on wet, marshy flats at 
west end of Athabaska Lake, Alberta, May 22d, 1908. Mr. H. W. 
Jones took a specimen at Hay River, west end of Great Slave Lake, 
June.23d, 1908. 

(553) Zomtrkhia quenda (Nuttall). Harris’s Sparrow. 

Mr. H. W, Jones reports the first arrival at Hay River, Great 
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Slave Lake, May 14th, 1908, at which time several flocks were seen, 
and male and female specimens taken. 

(554 a) Zonotrickia lexwophrys gambdi (Nuttall)* Gambel’s 
Sparrow. 

Common all along the Mackenzie Riv^er in summer nearly to the 
northern limit of trees in the delta. Very musical, singing at all 
hours of the day and night. Near the mouth of Kogar> uak River, 
Coronation Gulf, one was seen several times in a tliiek clump of wil- 
lows June 19th, 1911, apparently with a nest in the vicinity. The 
bird w^as later (June 28th) taken for a spt'cimen (the only Arctic 
record which I have for the species outside of the Mackenzie 
delta). 

(558) Zonotrichia albicoUw (Gmelin). Whit(^throat(*d Sparrow, 
Noted on the Mackenzie as far north as Fort Norman at t^e mouth 

of Great Bear River. 

(559) Spizella moniicola moniicola (Gmelin). TrtH? Sparrow. 

Rather loc*ally distributwl on the Arctic cmst, but fairly cximmon 

in places north of the tree line, where willow thickets are found near 
the coast. Common on the south end of Richard Island and the 
adjacent mainland ; a few near Demarcation Point and one on the 
west side of Franklin Bay. Nesting commonly on the south side 
of Coronation Gulf ; thrtK? nests with six eggs each w't‘re taken June 
16th, 1911 — nests all on ground in biuiches of grass in open willow 
scrub and ver>' artistically built of bits of green moss, a middle layer 
of grasses, and an inner lining of cotton and feathers. All the speci- 
mens in my series of skins from Coronation Gulf and Mackenzie 
are undoubtedly S. in. moniicola. The only sjx^cirnens ol>served in 
Alaska were a few in the Cohille delta, w here a nest with young birds 
was found July 6th, 19(K1, The Alaska birds may possiWy be referable 
to S. vionticola ochracea Brew’ster (Western Tree Sparrow). 

(560 a) Spizella passerina arizonm Coues. Western Chipping 
Sparrow, 

Fairly common at all the Athabaska and Slave rivers as far north 
as Hay River, Mr. H, W. Jones noted the first arrival at Hay River 
May 27th, and took male and female w ith four young June 23d, 1908. 
(561) Spizella pallida (Swainson). Clay-colorcxl Sparrow. 

Mr. H. W. Jones took sets of four eggs June 19th, and five eggs 
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fresh, on June 26th, 1908, at Hay River. Not observed north of this 
point. 

(567) Junco hyermlis hyemalis (Linnaeus). Siate-colored Junco. 

Common on the Mackenzie River in summer, north nearly to the 
limit of trees in the delta. A set of four eggs with parent, incubation 
begun, was taken at Fort Chipewyan, Lake Athabaska, May 25th, 
1908, on top of a granite ridge, imbedded in moss and covered with 
several branches of low spreading juniper. One specimen seen on 
Dease River, May 10th, 1911, but I am informed that the sp)ecies is 
common at east end of Great Bear Lake a little later in the season. 
Shot a male near mouth of Bear River at Fort Norman, July 7th, 
1908. A pair were evidently nesting near the river. 

(567 /) Junco hyeinalis niontanus Ridgway. Montana Junco. 

At Fort Chipew>'an, Lake Athabaska, May 23d, 1908, I shot a 
female specimen with pinkish sides — ovaries not well developed. 
Near Fort Norman, July 9th, 1908, 1 took a female Montana Junco 
with nests and four eggs, advanced in incubation, near the summit of 
Bear Rock, the highest elevation in this vicinity, east of the Mackenzie 
River. The nest was placed in a hollow beside a lichen-covered rock, 
composed of coarse gray weeds and lined with fine yellowish grass. 
My specimens of Junco were determined by Dr. Jonathan Dwight, 
Jr., the well-known authority on this difficult group. 

(581) Melospiza mdodia inclodia (Wilson). Song Sparrow. 
Common as far north as the delta of the Slave River. 

(583) Melospiza lincolni lincolni (Audubon). Lincohrs Sparrow. 
Saw one bird on the Athabaska River May 15th, 1968, and took a 

nest and four young at Hay River June 25th, 1908. Mr. H. W. Jones 
noted the first arrival at Hay River May 12th, 1908, and took eggs 
June 17th““22d. The species breeds abundantly at Hay River. I 
saw quite a number at Fort Wrigley on the Mackenzie, but none north 
of this point. 

(584) Melospiza georgiana Latham. Swamp Sparrow. 

Shot one male specimen in the Slave River delta June 22d, 1908 ; 
not observed elsewhere. 

(585) Passetella iliaca iliaca (Merrem). Fox Sparrow. 

Mr. H. W. Jones noted the fiirst arrivals at Hay River May 13th, 
1908, and all apparently passed to the northward. Later he found 
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a nest, June 6th, containing two eggs which were hatched June 7th 
or 8th. I saw one on east branch of Mackenzie June 22, near the 
mouth of Peel River June 28th, 1910. The only Fox Sparrows seen 
north of the tree line were two specimens on mainland east of Richard 
Island, where two were seen in willow shrubs two or three feet high, 
May 31st, 1910. One of these birds was in full song. 

(612) Petrochelidon lunifrona lunifrona (Say). Cliff Swallow. 

Common at various points along the Mackenzie River. Noticed 
large numbers building nests on sides of a steep granite island in 
Slave River, above Smith’s Landing, May 29th, 1908. At Fort 
McPherson, June 30th, 1910, three or four pairs of Cliff Swallows were 
nesting under the eaves of the R.N.W.M.P. barracks and the Mis- 
sion House. Rev. C. E. Whittaker said that the siunmer of 1909 was 
the first time that the species had appeared there. On the pease 
River, northeast of Great Bear Lake, I saw a large group of the bottle- 
shaped nests on the side of a rocky gorge. 

(614) Iridoprocne bicolor (Vieillot). Tree Swallow. 

Noted on the Athabaska and Slave rivers. At Smith’s Landing, 
Slave River, May 30th, 1908, the Tree Swallows were common on the 
water front. I found no nests, but people there said that the Tree 
Swallows built nests under the gable ends of houses. 

(616) Riparia riparia (Linnseus). Bank Swallow. Tu-lu-ak-na'luk 
(Mackenzie Eskimo). 

Abundant all along the Athabaska, Slave, and Mackenzie rivers, 
nesting everj'where in suitable sand-banks north nearly to the limit 
of trees in the Mackenzie delta. In some places the river banks are 
literally honeycombed with their nesting burrows. I did not sec 
any Bank Swallows in northern Alaska, but saw a cut bank on the 
Hula-hula River, north of the Endicott Mountains, thickly per- 
forated with holes. 

(618) Bornbycilla garrula (Linnseus). Bohemian Waxwing. 

On Smith’s Portage between Smith’s Landing and P’ort Smith on 
the Slave River, about a dozen Waxwings were seen, and three speci- 
mens shot June 8th, 1908. A nest with six eggs was found in a 
large Jack-pine (Pitma bankaiana) June 10th, 1908. Mr. H. W. Jones 
noted the first arrival at Hay River May 7th, 1908. In the west 
branch of the Mackenzie delta 1 shot a well-fledged young male 
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July 20th, 1910 ; only one specimen was seen. The only other speci> 
mens seen in the Arctic were on the east branch of Dease River. On 
May 14th, 1911, several Bohemian Waxwings were seen in spruce 
trees around our house, one in the top of nearly every tree, uttering 
the peculiar lisping whistle so characteristic of the Waxwings. 

(622) Lanixts borealis (Vieillot). Northern Shrike. 

The only si>ecimen which I saw in the North was a single specimen 
which we saw near the northernmost spruce in the Mackenzie delta, 
between Tent Island and Richard Island, on September 11th, 1909. 
A single Northern Shrike alighted on our boat, clinging to the wire 
cable mainstay, but soon flew to the tip of the yard, then to the 
cross-stay of a schooner which was sailing alongside of us. The bird 
flew to land about a quarter of a mile away before I could get a gun 
ready. 

(624) Vireosylm olimcea (Linnaeus). Red-eyed Vireo. 

Shot one male at Smith’s Landing, Slave River, June 6th, 1908. 
Mr. H. W. Jones noted the first arrivul at Hay River June 6th, and 
took a specimen June 9th. 

(629) Lanivireo solitarius solUarius (Wilson). Blue-headed Vireo. 

Mr. H. W. Jones noted the first arrival at Hay River May 23d, 
1908; specimen taken. 

(636) MniotUta varia (Linnaeus). Black-and-white Warbler. 

Saw two imirs at Fort McKay, Athabaska River, May 18th, 
1908; the first Warblers of the season. 

(646) Vennivora celata celata (Say). Orange-crowned Warbler. 

Mr. H. W. Jones noted the first arrival at Hay River May 25th, 

1908; five fresh eggs were taken June 16th. 

(647) Vennivora peregrina (Wilson). Tennessee Warbler. 

Fairly common around Smith’s Landing, Slave River. Shot a 
male Jime 6th, 1908, which was singing from a treetop ; note much 
like the warbling Vireo. Mr. H. W. Jones noted the first arrival at 
River June 11th, 1908. At Fort Providence the species was common. 
One male was shot at Fort Wrigley June 30th — the most northern 
point at which I observed the species. 

(662) Dendroica astiva eestiva (Gmelin). Yellow Warbler. Ku- 
a-ra-luk (Mackenae Eskimo). 

Abundant all along the Mackenzie River and nesting as far north 
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as the south end of Richard Island, and the mainland on east 
side of Richard Island, twenty-five or thirty miles north of the 
tree line. 

(655) Dendroiea eoronaia (Linnseus). Myrtle Warbler. 

Mr. H. W. Jones noted the first arrival at Hay River May 13th, 
1908; he shot one male May 16th. The birds all passed north 
and do not breed around Hay River. I did not observe the species 
at all in the North. 

(661) Detidroica striata (J. R. Forster). Black-poll Warbler. 

Shot one male in the Slave River delta June 18th, 1908, and 
found a nest with four eggs, advanced in incubation, on Moose 
Island, Great Slave Lake, June 24th, 1908. Mr. H. W. Jones 
noted the first arrival at Haj’ River June 2d, and took a specimen 
June .3d, 1908. ; ' ' 

(672) Dendroiea palviarum ])al7narum (Gmelin). Palm Warbler. 

Two seen on Smith’.s Portage, Slave River, June 3d, 1908, but none 
observ'ed north of this point. 

(675 rt) Seiunis noveboracensis notabilis Ridgw^aj'. Grirmell’s Water 
Thrush. 

Shot one specimen in the Slave River delta June 20th, 1908. Mr. 
H. W. Jones states that the species is rare at Hay River (Great Slave 
Lake), but abundant at Willow’ River, on the Mackenzie. June 23d, 
1910, I found a nest wntaining four eggs, incubation begun, on an 
island in the east branch of the Mackenzie delta. Flushed the bird 
from a mass of old driftwood near the river. The bird was verj’ wary 
and kept w'ell out of sight in thick willow and alder bru-sh. The ne.st 
w'as .soon found on the ground under a projecting root, and I returned 
later and captured the binl 

(685) WUsonia piusilla pusilla (Wilson). Wil.sfm’s Warbler. 

WTiile at sea on S.S. Belvedere, Mackenzie Bay, we.st of Pullen 
Island and east of Sabine Point, about 69° 50' N. and 167° 15' W., 
August 31st, 1912. WTiile the ship’s boats were lowered for whales, 
a female Wils^jn’s Warbler remainerl on the ship for an hour or two, 
flitting about among the rigging and running gear, from one end of 
the ship to the other, never going higher than ten feet above the deck. 
She made several starts to fly away, but as the wind was strong, 
the sea rough, and no land in sight, always came back. Watched 
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the bird at a distance of less than ten feet for a long time, but could 
not catch her, and shooting was not permissible when bow-head whales 
were around. 

(687) Setophaga ruticilla (Linnaeus). Redstart. 

Mr. H. W. Jones says that species also is rare at Hay River, but 
abundant at Willow River, on the Mackenzie. Took one specimen 
at Fort Providence June 27th, and saw another at Fort Wrigley June 
30th, 1908. 

(696) Budytes flarrus alascensis Ridgway. Alaska Yellow Wagtail. 

Observed this species only in the Colville River delta, northern 

Alaska. The first glimpse of these beautiful birds was on July 4th, 
1908, a little above the trading rendezvous of Xigalik. A nest con- 
taining five recently hatchtxl young was found on a level place near 
the river, traversed with a network of little ridges from six inches 
to two feet high, sparsely c^overed with weeds and low ground willows. 
The nest was placed under the side of a heavy tussock of turf, com- 
pletely covered by the turf and well concealed by long grasses on top 
of the tussock and around the sides ; nest neatly cupped and com- 
posed of grasses, lined with fine grass and feathers. When flying 
against the wind, the birds pursued an up-and-down seesaw course. 
Several pairs were seen farther up in the delta, nowhere numerous, 
but probably at least one or two pairs were nesting every half mile 
along the river, near the willows. A short distance from the river, 
where the tundra is bare, no Wagtails have been seen. 

(697) Anthm rubescens (Tunstall). Pipit. Shung-5k-shi'a-fSk 
(Alaskan Eskimo). 

Fairly common at various points along the Arctic coast, but 
somewhat local. Several seen on the Hula-hula River, Alaska, in 
September, a few at Herschel Island, and one nest taken on west 
side of Franklin Bay June 16th, 1912. Very common on the south 
side of Coronation Gulf, nesting in mossy hummocks at base of the 
numerous rocky cliffs. The males often sing while flying, soaring 
upward to a height of 40-50 feet in a gentle curve, then sailing dovm 
with wings and tail spread, usually alighting upon some flat-topped 
rock with a little run and with tail elevated. Note while soaring is 
a very quickly repeated twed-4weet4ioeet4we€t4weet ; sometimes 
twe€t^tweet4sirdif tsv^t, Usi-di, tsi-di. 
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(735 a) Penihestes aincayUltu aeplerUrionalia (Harris). Long-taited 
Chickadee. 

Observed at various points along the Athabaska in May, 1908. 
Common at Grand Rapids of Athabaska, May 14th. 

(739) Penthestes einctua alascenais (Prazak). Alaska Chickadee. 
MLshl-ka'kak (Alaskan Eskimo). 

A few specimens seen in November and December, 1908, and 
January and Februarjs 1909, in the willows on Hula-hula River, 
north side of Endicott Mountains, Alaska, and in spruce timber on 
south side of the divide. On the south side of Richard Island in the 
Mackenzie delta, thirty or forty miles north of the tree line, we saw a 
single Chickadee singing merrily in the willows, September 18th, 1909. 
I followed him a long way, from bush to bush, but he finally flew up 
into the air and went across to the mainland. On Horton R^'er, 
October 18th and 23d. 1911, we saw a Chickadee, probably this 
species, about fifteen miles south of Langton Bay, the only Chicka- 
dee seen east of the Mackenzie delta. 

(740) Peniheatea hudamurua hudaonieua (J. R. Forster). Hudsonian 
Chickadee. 

Several seen on the Athabaska River, and one seen at Smith's 
Landing, Slave River, June 2d, 1908. Mr. H. W. Jones noted the 
first arrival of this si>ecies at Hay River (Great Slave Lake) on May 
12th, 1908. 

(749) Regtdua calendula calendula (Linnseus). Ruby-crowned King- 
let. 

On the morning of September 24th, 1912, I picked up a dead 
male Ruby-crowned Kinglet, on the deck of S. S. Belvedere, fifteen 
to twenty miles offshore on Harrison Bay, east of Cape Halkett, 
northern Alaska. The night before I had .seen a small bird flitting 
across the poop of the Belvedere; only a glimpse, and I could not see 
the bird again. He was probably picked up somewhere off the 
western side of the Colville delta. 

(657) Hylodchla alicice alicia (Baird), Gray-cheeked Thrush. 

Mr. H. W, Jones took a specimen at Hay River May 2()th, 1908. 
Found one nest with three eggs in a spruce tree about four feet from 
the ground on a large, heavily wooded island in the eastern part of 
the Mackenzie delta June 24th, 1910. The eggs were greenish-blue 
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with rich biirnt sienna spots. Six or eight nests of similar construc- 
tion were found in the immediate vicinity. The parent birds were 
very shy and nervous. 

(738 a) Hylocichla icstvlata awainaoni (Tschudi). Olive-backed 
Thrush. 

In dense willow thickets in Slave River delta I found one nest 
containing two fresh eggs June 22d, 1908, in a clump of willows about 
two and a half feet from the ground. The nest was quite loosely 
built, composed of coarse grass and moss and lined with fine grass ; 
eggs spotted. June 2d I found another nest containing one egg 
and three young birds, seven feet from the ground in a willow tree. 
The birds were very quiet and retiring. 

(759 6) Hylocichla guttata pallaai (Cabanis). Hermit Thrush. 

Mr. Harr}" W. Jones showed me a nest and four eggs taken at 
Hay River June 16th, 1908, incubation advanced. Eggs were plain 
blue color. 

(761) Planesticus viigratorius migratorius (Linnaeus). Robin. Ejre- 
ku-ak'tu-yok (Mackenzie Eskimo). ShabVak (Alaskan Eskimo). 

Nesting commonly all along the Athabaska, Slave, and Mackenzie 
rivers, a little beyond the northern limit of trees. At Fort Mc- 
Kay, on the Athabaska River,7ound nest with two eggs May 18th ; 
at Smith’s Landing, Slave River, nest with young June 7th. At Fort 
Simpson, ^lackenzie River, Robins were abundant ; one nest with four 
eggs under steps of the Hudson Bay Company’s museum and another 
on a fishstage. A nest containing fouryoungbirdswas found June 22d, 
on the east branch of the Mackenzie delta. The first Robin of the 
season was seen on Dease River May lOth, and one specimen was taken 
June 19th, 1911, near the mouth of Kogarj uak River, on south side 
of Coronation Gulf ; the only Robin which I have seen on the Arctic 
coast, altliough one specimen was seen at Herschel Island several 
years ago (according to accounts of the whalers), Robins are fairly 
common in the spruce timber on Horton River fifteen or twenty 
miles south of Langton Bay. 

(763) Ixoreua rmovua mendaidea (Swainson). Northern Varied 
Thrush. 

Several adults were seen on low, wooded islands on the western 
part of the Mackenzie River delta, and one fully fledged young bird 
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was found dead on the ground in a willow thicket on the edge of 
heavy spruce timber. This is one of the verj' few si>ecie8 of western 
passerine birds which comes over into the Mackenzie delta. 

(765) Saxicola cenantke cenatUhe (Linneeus). Wheat-ear. 

The only specimen of this rather noticeable species observed was 
a juvenal female taken at Herschel Island, Yukon Territory, July 
31st, 1908. The basal half of this bird’s tail-feathers being white 
made it very conspicuous. The bird was verj’ wild, and I chased it 
for some distance before getting near enough to shoot it. 

(768) Sialia currucoides (Bechstein). Mountain Bluebird. 

Saw several pairs of this beautiful species along the road from 
Edmonton to Athabaska Landing, Alberta, but none farther 
north. 

MAMMALS 

V 

Order Cet.\cea — Cetaceans. 

Balwna myidicetus Linn. Arctic Bowhead Whale. Ak'virk. 
Delphmapteru.s catodon (Linn.). White Whale. ICil-la-lu'ak. 
Order I'.vgi'lat.v — Hoofed Mammals. 

Certm canademi.<i (Erxleben). Canadian Wapiti. 

Odocoileim hemionm (Rafinesque). Mule Deer. 

Alces ameriranus Jardine. Eastern Moose. T6k'tu-vuk. 
Rangijer arclinis (Richardson). Barren Ground Caribou. 

Tflk'tu. 

Bison bison athahasca Rhoads. Wood Bison. 

Oribos moschatus (Zirnm.). Muskox. U'min-muk. 

Ovis dalli (Xelson). Northern Mountain Sheep. Imp'nak. 
Order Rodentia — Rodents. 

Marmota caligala (Eschscholtz). Hoary Marmot. Tjik-rik- 

puk. 

Citellus parryi (Richardson). Hudson Bay Spermophile. Tjik- 
rik (W.). Tsik-tsik (E.). 

Citellus parryi kennicotti (Ross). Mackenzie Spermophile. 
Tjikrik. 

Citellus franklini (Sabine). Franklin’s Spermophile. 

Citellus trideccmlineatus (Mitchill). Thirteen-lined Spermoidiile. 
Euiamias borealis (Allen). Liard River Chipmunk. 
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Sciurus hudsonicus Erxleben. Husdon Bay Red Squirrel. Ni- 
paktam Tjik-rik. 

Sciuropterus sabrinns (Shaw). Hudson Bay Flying Squirrel. 

Peromyscus maniculcUus borealis Mearn.s. Arctic White-footed 
Mouse. 

Evotomys gapperi athabascoe Preble. Athabaska Red-backed Mouse. 

Evotomys dawsoni Merriam. Daw'son Red-backed Mouse. 

Lernmus trimucronatus (Richardson). Back Lemming. Ki-lan- 
mu'tak. 

Dicrostonyx nelsoni Merriam. Point Barrow Lemming. A-vin'- 
yak a-mirk-lirk. 

Microtus drummondi (Aud. and Bach.). Drummond Vole. 
A-vin-yak. 

Microtus (species undetermined, from Arctic coast, probably M. 
xanthognathus (Leach), M. macfarlani Merriam. 

Ondatra zibethicus spatulatus (O.sgood). Northwest Muskrat. 
Ki-fa'luk. 

Castor canadensis Kuhl. Canadian Beaver. Ki'gi-ak. 

Zapus hidsonius (Zimm.). Hudson Bay Jumping Mouse. 

Erethizon epixanthum Brandt. Yellow-haired Porcupine. 
Kreng-ya'luk. I-lu-ko'tak. 

Lepns amcrir.anus macfarlani Merriam. IMaefarlane Varying 
Hare. 0-ka'lik. _ 

Lepns arciicus catius Preble. Keewatin Arctic Hare. O-ka'- 
li-shug'yuk. 

Order Carnivora — Carnivores. 

Lynx canadensis mollipilosus Stone. Northern Canada Lynx. 
Ni-tu'yak (Alaskan, Mackenzie River). Pi-tak'si-kok. 

Canis occidentalis (Richardson). Gray Wolf. A'ma-rok. 

Canis occidentalis albus Sabine. Barren Ground W'olf. (Discuss 
Preble on bases of color.) 

Vvlpes alascensis Merriam. Alaska Red Fox. Kai-yok'tok 
(N. Alaska). Auk-pi-lak'tok (Mackenzie River). 

“Cross Fox” variety — Kri-a-nrok (N. Alaska). Ki-a-ser-6- 
tfl'ik (Mackenzie River). 

“Silver” or “Black” — Ker-a-nek'tok (N. Alaska). Mag'fok 
(Mackenzie River). 
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Blue Fox — Kai-a-ni-rak'tok (Colorado River). Ig-ra'lik (Mac- 
kenzie River). 

Alopex lagopus innuitua (Merriam). Continental Arctic Fox. 
Ti-ra-ga'ni-ok. 

Uraus americaniia Pallas. Black Bear. 

Uratia richardaoni Swainson. Barren Ground Bear. Aklak. 
Thalarctoa marUimua (Phipps). Polar Bear. Nan'nujk. 

Mephitis kudaonica (Richardson). Northern Plains Skiuk. 

Lutra canadenaria (Schreber). Canadian Otter. 

Latax lutria (Linnseus). Gray Sea Otter. (Not observed.) 
Taridea taxua (Schreber). Badger. 

Mustela vison ingena (Osgood). Alaska Mink. 'H-ri-ak'puk. 
Mtistela rixoaa (Bangs). Least Weasel. Nau-li-ak'. 

Muatela arctica (Merriam). Tundra Weasel. Tl'rl-ak. 

Martea amaricam octMosa (Osgood). Alaska Marten. Ka^vi-a'> 
tjak. 

Gulo luacua (Linn.). Hudson Bay Wolverine. Kap'rik (Alaska). 
Kap'vik (Mackenzie River). Kal'v'ik (Coronation Gulf). 
Order Pinnipedi.^ — Sea Lions, Seals, etc. 

Callorhinua alaacanua Jordan and Clark. Alaska Fur Seal. 
Odobenua obeaua (llliger). Pacific Walrus. Ai'vuk. 

Phoca hiapida Schreber. Rough Seal. Na'tjirk. 

Erignaihua barhatua (Erxleben). Bearded Seal. Ug-fuk (Alaska). 
Ug-jTik (E.). 

Order lN8ECTrvoR.v — Insectivores. 

Sorex peraonattia. I. Geoffroy St. Hilaire. Common E)astem 
Shrew. 

Sorex tundrenaia Merriam. Tundra Shrew. Ug-fO'nak (Alaska). 
Ug-jii'nak (Mackenzie River). 

Order Chiboptera — The Bats. 

Myotia Iwifugua (Le Conte). Little Brown Bat. 

Order Cetacea — Cetaceans 

Balana myaticetm Linn. Arctic Bowhead Whale. Ak'virk (Alaskan 
Mackenzie, and Coronation Gulf). 

The Bowhead Whale, the largest animal of the Arctic regions, 
if not directly the most important animal, on account of being the 
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chief means of support of a number of Eskimo communities, has, 
through the large fleets of vessels engaged in the whaling industry, 
indirectly been the most responsible agent for bringing the white 
man’s civilization into the western Arctic, with its concomitant effects 
upon population and fauna. Although whaling had long been pros- 
ecuted in the Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean west of Point Barrow, 
the first ship wintered at Herschel Island in 1889-1890. Later other 
ships wintered at Baillie Island, Langton Bay, Cape Parry, and two 
small schooners even wintered as far east as Victoria Island. Whal- 
ing was prosecuted independently by Eskimos from Cape Prince of 
Wales, Point Hope, to CapKj Smyth and Point Barrow, Alaska, and 
east of the Mackenzie, at Warren Point, Baillie Islands, Langton Bay, 
and other points, before the advent of white men. The Eskimos were 
accustomed to pursue the whale from their skin-covered umiaks and 
kill them with stone-headed lances, valuing the whale for its meat and 
blubber and not for the whalebone” or baleen. Nowadays there 
is no Eskimo whaling east of Point Barrow, and the western Eskimos 
use modern weapons. The whaling industry by white men has be- 
come practically dead within the past few years. One ship and one 
gasoline schooner, the only vessels which whaled in the Beaufort Sea, 
killed twelve whales apiece during the summer of 1912, but the 
voyages were considered unprofitable on account of the unsaleability 
of bone. The largest number of ships which wintered at Herschel 
Island at one time was fourteen in 1893-1894. The largest catches 
are said to have been 69 whales by Captain Smith in the Narwhal, 
1893-1895 ; 67 whales by Captain Norwood in the Balwna in 1893- 
1895, and 64 whales by Captain Bodfish in the Beluga in a two-year 
voyage about the same time. At that time whales were frequently 
killed near Herschel Island and Baillie Islands, but now they are 
much less seldom seen inshore. A good many Bowhead Whales are 
killed in the spring by the Siberian natives at their whaling stations 
at Indian Point, Plover Bay, and East Cape. Whalers say that in 
the spring the Bowheads do not follow the Siberian coast farther than 
East Cape, but strike across from there to Point Hope, Alaska, and 
follow up the American coast around Point Barrow, passing Point 
Barrow, going to the eastward from about April 20th to June 1st. 

After the Bowheads pass Point Barrow in April and May, little 
2k 
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is known of their movements. Whalers are apt to be met with any- 
where in Amundsen Gulf in July and August, as early as ships can get 
out of winter quarters. Whales are sometimes seen spouting off- 
shore in Franklin Bay early in June. In August, in the region be- 
, tween Cape Parr}' and Banks Island, the whales usually seem to be 
coming south along the west side of Banks Island, and going west, 
although they often are st^en in Franklin Bay until September. 
Following them up, the whalers usually find whales most abundant 
on the offshore'' or “pea-soup gmunds” off Caf>es Dalhousie and 
Browm, where the water is rather shoal, eighunni to thirty fathoms. 
The w*hales often remain here for some time and if scared awa}', soon 
come back. Whales killeii here sometimes have mud on their backs 
as if they had been rolling on a mud bottom, i.e., wliales which are 
killed without sinking. A dead whale which sinks to the bottom 
often brings up rnud as a matter of course. Bowheads havd Ikhui 
chased into fresh water three fathoms deep near Pullen Islands, off 
the mouth of the Mackenzie River. No parasites are found on Bow- 
head Whales, like the barnacles and “lice'' found on Right Whales 
and Humpbacks. 

Tlie method of Bowhead whaling is to cruise about under sail, 
keeping a sharp lookout from the masthead during the w hole tw'enty- 
four hours. Bowhead Whales are very easily frightened and arc 
ver}' seldom if ever seen from a steamship w hile the propellor is w^ork- 
ing. I’Mrthermore, after a w hale is struck by a bomb, it is extremely 
infrequent for another w hale to be seen in the same vicinity for an 
hour or more, even though there may have been many in sight before. 
WTien a w hale is “ raisi‘d,'’the ship lowers all its available w hale-boats. 
Each boat usually lias a ship's officer as boat header in the stem-sheets, 
a boat-steerer (har|K>oruT) in the bow, and a crew of four oarsmen. 
A whale usually sta}'s below' the surface for a regular periml, from 
twenty minutes to an hour or more, according to his indi\idual 
peculiarity. When up, the whale moves slowly along, the top of 
back ju.st alxive the water, sometimes just Inflow, making a wake, 
every minute or two blow ing up a w hite column of vapor to a height 
of from eight to twelve feet. After spouting several times the whale 
ustially “turns flukes," raises his tail out of water, and dives down. 
After tw'o or three risings, the boat-header can usually tell the rate 
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of speed at which the whale is traveling, the direction of his course, 
and the time he is apt to stay below. The boat heads for the place 
of his probable reappearance, keeping a little to windward if possible. 
When the whale spouts again, the boat-header tries to run the boat 
directly across the top of the whale’s head, the most favorable chance. 
As the boat passes over, the boat-steerer (harpooner) in the bow 
thrusts one or two tonnite (or sometimes black-powder) bombs into 
the whale’s neck with the darting-gun. The darting-gun is a heavy 
lance-shaft with set-gun at tip. When the point of the harpoon 
enters, a stiff parallel wire exi)lodes the eight-gauge cartridge which 
shoots the bomb into the whale. The handle is immediately dis- 
engaged, the barbed harpoon-head remaining in the wound, and 
attached to the lance-warp (rope), of which ten fathoms are kept in a 
box in the bow and one hundred or more fathoms in a tub in the boat. 
Sometimes a shoulder-gun is used after the darting-gun, if opportunity 
offers. The shoulder-gun is a heavy eight-bore, shooting a long 
feathered tonnite bomb with no warp attached. If struck fairly 
in the neck vertebrae, a whale is sometimes killed instantly with one 
shot, but sometimes eight or ten shots are required. The whale often 
tows a boat a long distance if only slightly wounded, and is sometimes 
lost by going under a large ice-field. As soon as the whale is struck” 
by one boat, the other boats come up as soon as possible, and as the 
whale rises he is struck as often as possible. On small ships the 
whalebone baleen from the upper jaw is sometimes cut off in the water, 
but on the larger ships the upper portion of the whale’s skull is cut 
off and hoisted on deck entire, and the bone removed later. Ordi- 
narily the practice of the Bowhead whalers in recent years has been 
to remove only the baleen, turning the carcass with its fifty or more 
barrels of oil, adrift. This is a most wasteful practice, but when 
‘"bone” was high in price, a single whale might be worth $10,000 in 
bone, and the captains preferred not to spend a day saving a thousand 
dollars’ worth of oil, and perhaps lose a possible second whale. The 
meat of the Bowhead is good, the young whale’s flesh in particular 
being much like beef. The “blaekskin,” or rmik-tok, as it is called 
by the Eskimo, is considercKl a great delicacy, being usually eaten raw 
by the Eskimo, and boiled fresh or pickled by the white whalers. 
At Point Barrow, Alaska, the floe-whaling” is done principally in 
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Eskiino skin-umiaks, and the whalebone is cut out at the edge of the 
floe. A male which I saw killed August 23d, 1910, in Franklin Bay, 
was about 57 feet long, flukes 18 feet 4 inches across, and right fln 
or flipper 10 feet 4 inches around outer curvature. The whale 
yielded 2100 pounds of whalebone, the longest slabs (from middle of 
jaw) being about 11 feet in length. 

Delphinapterus ccUodon (Linn.). White Whale. Kil-la-lQ'ak 
(Alaskan and Mackenzie Eskimo). 

The White ^^^lale or Beluga, commonly called “White-fish” by 
white men in the North and Killaluak by the Eskimo, occurs some- 
what irregularly at various points along the Arctic coast. It is 
generally pursued by the Eskimo only, who value the flesh and blub- 
ber highly and use the skin for making boot-soles, rawhide 
thongs, etc., and formerly for covering umiaks. One of th^ best 
hunting-grounds for the white whale is in the estuary of the Mac- 
kenzie, east of Richard Island, where the whales appear in large 
schools in July shortly after the ice breaks up. Eskimo from the 
whole Mackenzie region assemble here in July for the Killaluak 
fishery', and alK)Ut two hundred were kilie<l in July, 1909. The next 
year, 1910, only a small number appeared. The whales are pursued 
in whale-boats. The harp<K>ners first strike the whale with a hand- 
iron, and after making fast in this way, the boat endeavors to get 
alongside the whale so that it can be shot in the head with a rifle. 
The water is shoal in this region, and the backs of the whales can 
usually be seen as they plow up the river. Eskimo say that some- 
times the Beluga may be killed with a rifle, but the body always sinks 
as soon as killed. Another well-known hunting-ground is at the north 
end of Richard Island, and still another at the "Whitefish Station” 
between Tent Island and Escai)e Reef, Mackenzie Bay, In 1908 
the fisheiy' was unsuccessful at the latter place, and only two were 
caught. Beluga are said by the Eskimo to sometimes enter the 
Eskimo Lakes from Liverpool Bay. In the latter part of July and 
in August they are usually seen going steadily west, often plunging 
and splashing, showing half of the body out of water. 
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Order Ungulata — Hoofed Mammals 

Cerms canadensis (Endeben). Canadian Wapiti. Elk. 

Mr. Pierre Mercredi, the Hudson’s Bay Company trader at Fort 
Chipewyan who has lived in the country many years, says that the 
Elk never ranged farther north than Fort McMurray on the Atha- 
baska River. 

Odocoileus hemionus (Rafinesque). Mule Deer. 

Mr. Wm. Briggs, the Dominion Forest Fire Ranger from Atha- 
baska Landing to Fort McMurray, says that the Black-tailed Deer 
have come into this countrj' during the last few years. 

Alces americanus Jardine. Eastern Moo.se. TOk'tu-vOk (Alaskan, 
Mackenzie, and Coronation Gulf Eskimo). Ko-gon (Slavey 
Indian). 

The Moose is common throughout the timbered country all 
along the Mackenzie River, and has occasionally been seen north 
of the timber line near Richard Island. According to the opinion 
of old residents and to data collected by the expedition, the Moose 
is increasing all through the northern countrj' as well as extending 
its range rapidly and noticeably. Owing to its solitary habits and 
the nature of its habitat, the Moose cannot be slaughtered wholesale 
as can the Caribou and the Musk-ox, and the northern Indians have 
decreased in numbers at such a rapid rate as to more than compen- 
sate for the increased killing power of their more modern weapons. 
Moose venture very rarely into the region of the lower Horton River. 
Mr. Joseph Hodgson, one of the oldest of Hudson Bay traders, says 
that in the early days, up to less than fifty yt*ars ago. Moose were 
very rarely seen east of the Mackenzie, and told us in 1911 that it 
was only within the past half-dozen years that Moose had been seen 
on the east side of Great Bear Lake. Aloose are now fairly numerous 
on Caribou Point, the great peninsula between Dease Bay and 
McTavish Bay, Great Bear Lake, and on the Dease River, northeast 
of Great Bear Lake. A Coronation Gulf Eskimo from the region near 
Rae River (Pal'lirk) told us that he had seen tw’o Moose (which he 
thought cows, from their small antlers) near the mouth of Rae River 
in 1909 or 1910. These Eskimo often hunt in summer down to 
Great Bear Lake and know the Moose from that region. Rae River 
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flows into the southwestern comer of Coronation Gulf, and the Moose 
undoubtedly wandered here from the region around Great Bear Lake. 
Rangier arcticus (Richardsons). Barren Groiuid Caribou. 

“TOk'tu” (universal Eskimo name). Adult bull, Pag'nirk. 

Adult female, Kul'la-vuk. Fawn, No'wak. 

With the possible exception of the Bowhead Whale, the Caribou 
is without doubt the most important animal of the Arctic. There is 
scarcely anj'thing manufactured which can equal Caribou skin as an 
article of clothing ; in many districts the natives live for long periods 
almost exclusively upon the meat of the Carilam, while there are many 
vast sections of the land which could with difficulty even be explored 
without relying upon finding the herds of Caribou. The ('aribou 
were formerly universally and abundantl.v di.stributed over all parts 
of Arctic Alaska and Catiada, but the numbers have been enormously 
decreased nearl\' every where within the last twenty years. U^ltil a 
few years ago the coa.stal plain of Arctic Alaska, from Point Barrow 
to the Mackenzie, was the pasture of vast herds. Only an occasional 
scattered band is now seen. -\5 a con.s<K}uence most of the Eskimo 
have been compelled by starvation to move out, notably from the 
Colville River region. The Caribou are practically extinct around 
Point Barrow, and our party in the year HK)8-190l) found only a few 
between Cape Halkett and the (’ohnllc. We .saw a herd of perhaps 
four hundred in the Kuparuk River delta (the only large band seen 
by anybody in northern Alaska that sc!a.son) and other small bands as 
far west as Demarcation Point. Around the mouth of the Mackenzie 
the Caribou have practically disapjxjared, although stragglers are 
occasionally .seen on Richard Island and in the Flskimo Lakes region. 
Few are now found on the Ca|>e Bathurst jxjnin.sula, and only small 
numbers around Langton Bay and Darnley Bay. There are places 
in the interior of Alaska which are more favored. In the southern 
foothills on the Endicott Mountains, on one of the luulhern tribu- 
taries of the Yukon, Ijcyond the ordinary' range of the Indians or 
the white prospectors, I saw in 1908 as many as one thousand Cari- 
bou in a single herd. Farther east, the Cariljou are much more 
plentiful. Victoria Island pastures great numbers in summer. 
These herds cross to the mainland south of \’i(rtoria Island as soon as 
Dolphin and Union Straits and Coronation Gulf are frozen over in the 
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in April and May. Some Caribou are found all summer around Great 
Bear Lake and the Coppermine River, Large numbers winter on 
Caribou Point, the large peninsula between Dease Bay and Mc- 
Tavish Bay at the eastern end of Great Bear Lake. Here on the 
cold, calm days of midwinter the steam from the massed herds often 
rises like a cloud over the tops of the scattering spruce forests. Al- 
though a large number of Caribou come down into the Bear Lake 
woods, and go out on the Barren Grounds in spring, not all the Caribou 
seek the shelter of the woods in winter. Some Caribou are found in 
midwinter on the most wind-swept barrens and occur on almost any 
part of the Arctic coast at any season of the year. 

The Eskimo of the Coronation Gulf and Victoria Island region 
have no firearms and kill Caribou by driving a herd between long rows 
of rock monuments into an ambush or into lakes where the Caribou 
are pursued and speared from kayaks. Two or three .stones or a 
bunch of turf placed on top of a rock two or three feet high, or even 
less, to resemble persons, form these little cairns, often extending for 
mik‘8 and converging in some valley or gulch. The Caribou ordinarily 
pay no attention to these monuments, but when alarmed by the sight 
of people, seem to l>ecome confused and do not venture to cross the 
lines of mounds. The custom is to have a person stationed here and 
there along the line, while others surround the herd of Caribou and 
start it moving towards the line. As the Caribou approach, the people 
along the line of rock monuments display themselves, throwing the 
herd into a panic and as the lierd rushes along In^tween the converging 
lines into the ambush where concealed bowmen have an opportunity 
to shoot the Caribou at very short range. On the Barren Grounds 
around Coronation Gulf these inuktjuit (inuk[inan]-like) Caribou 
drives are found ever^’where. But even in this most favorable 
Caribou country the older people say that in their youth the Caribou 
were much more abundant than at present. 

The hunting of the Barren Ground Caribou, as it is practiced by 
white men and the Eskimo who use firearms, is in theor\' a very simple 
matter. The prime requisites are unlimited patience and much hard 
work. The field-glass or telescope is almost as necessary as the rifle, 
since the Caribou should be discovered at a distance. The herd is 
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spied out from the highest knolls or elevations, and if the country is 
rough enough to afford even a little cover, the approach is com- 
paratively easy by hunting up the wind, as the Caribou do not see 
very far. Their powers of scent and hearing are very acute, however. 
On a broad, flat tundra plain, where there is no cover, and there are 
not enough hunters to approach from several sides, obviously the 
proper thing to do is to wait for the Caribou to browse slowly along 
and move on to more favorable ground for stalking. During the 
short days of winter this is often impo.ssible and under any circum- 
stances is tr.\nng to the patience. Tlie reputed superiority of the 
Eskimo hunter over his white confrere seems to be mainly in the 
former’s willingness to spend unlimited time in approaching his quarry. 
The Great Bear Lake Indians often take adv’antage of tlie Caribou’s 
frequent habit of circling around the hunter until certain of the dan- 
ger. They will sneak up as far as practicable, then come out into Ithe 
open and run dirt'ctly at the Caribou, which often stand stupidly until 
the hunter is ^■ery near or else circle blindly around until thej^ get 
the scent of the hunter and make off. I have always found it much 
easier to approach a small herd than a large one, because there is 
always a straggler or two on the flanks of a large herd to give alarm 
before the main body is approached. 

For the purposes of making clothing, the skins of the Caribou are 
at their Ix^st from the 1st of August until about the 10th of Septem- 
ber. Later than that the hair becomes too long and heavj'. To- 
wards the end of winter the hair begins to get hxjse, and by the last 
of April is so very' loose that the skin is practically worthless. During 
June and July the Caribou usually have a more or less patchy appear- 
ance, due to bunches of loose, faded, old hair remaining in places. 
Summer .skins are often badly perforated by the grubs of a species 
of bot-fly. Caribou skins are exceptional non-conductors of heat. 
When a number of Caribou are killed during the short days of mid- 
winter, the Eskimo often skin only the legs, double the legs under 
the body, and pack soft .snow around the carca.ss. I have seen many 
Caribou left out overnight at a temperature of —45° Fahrenheit, and 
lower, and the heat retained by the skin so that the body was warm 
and readily skinned the next day. 

The fawns, seldom more than one in number, are bom between 
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the Ist and 15th of June, Two young fawns taken near the 
Colville delta, Alaska, June 16th, 1909, were quite different in color, 
one being decidedly brown, with -short, sleek coat; the other was 
whitish gray with very little “ fawn ” color, and hair longer and softer, 
more woolly in texture. No traces of spotting on either specimen. 
The Caribou seen east of the Coppermine River and on the south side 
of Coronation Gulf seemed to average much lighter in color than the 
Caribou found on Great Bear I^ke or on the Arctic coast west of 
Cape Parry. With very few exceptions the Coppermine Caribou 
were very light, with legs nearly white. Tlie heads of these Caribou 
appeared to be much shorter than those of the Great Bear Lake Cari- 
bou, with a noticeable fullness or convexity between forehead and 
nose, reminding one in some degree of the profile of a rabbit. The 
difference is not verj- noticeable on the skulls, the fullness of the face 
being largely due to the fuzziness of the whorl of hair on front of face. 

The old bull Caribou begin to shed their antlers by the first of 
January or earlier, and most of them have dropped them by the month 
of February. The young bidls and cow-s retain their antlers until 
May. On Caribou Point the old bulls herded together in winter, and 
in their antler-less condition presented a pitiably tame and defense- 
less appearance, in contrast to the bull Caribou’s belligerent-looking 
autumn attitude. By the 10th of May the new antlers of the old 
bulls are about a foot long, with blunt, knobby ends. 

Many Eskimo claim to be able to pick out the fat Caribou from 
a herd by observing the shape of the horns. This is probably merely 
the ability to distingui.sh between the sexes in a herd at the different 
seasons. At Great Bear Lake in the fall, before the rutting season, 
the old bulls had the greatest quantities of fat. In midwinter all the 
bulls were poor, while the cows often had considerable fat. Towards 
spring the young bulls began to pick up a little fat, while the cows 
seemed to fall away as the calving season approached. The cows can 
usually be distinguished from young bulls by the relative slenderness 
of their antlers. Old bulls seldom have much fat before the end of 
the mosquito season. When the antlers are full grown, then they 
begin to pick up rapidly. The largest slab of back-fat which I have 
seen taken from a Caribou on the Arctic coa,st was from a bull killed 
near Langton Bay early in September, the fat weighing 39 pounds. 
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A large bull killed by Mr. SteMnsson on Dease River in October had 
back-fat 72 mm. in thickness (2| inches). Comparing the thickness 
of this with the Langton Bay specimen, the back-fat of the Dease 
River bull must have weighed at least 50 pounds. The thicker the 
back-fat of a Caribou is, tlie richer it is in proportion — the amount 
of connective tissue remaining the same, and the additional weight 
consisting of interstitial fat. 

Bison bison athabasccp Rhoads. Wood Bison, 

According to the estimates made by Major W. H. Routledge, 
R.N.W.M.P., who was in charge of the Buffalo protection at Fort 
Smith in 1908, there are probably not more than hundred left. 
The number of Buffaloes in the region is difficult to estimate, as they 
range in small scattero^l bands west of the Slave RivtT, from Salt 
River on the south to Hay River on the north. This remnant of the 
once great herds is pntty thoroughly protecteil now, although the 
wolves are said to kill a good many. 

Ovibos moschatus (Zimmermann). IMusk-ox. n-inin-muk (Es- 
kimo). Et-jir-er (Slavey Indian, Great Bear Lake). 

No linng Musk-oxen have probably lx^*n kchui in Alaska at a later 
date tlian ISGO-lSOo, although horns, .skulls, and l)on€‘s in a g<KKl 
state of preserx^ation are to be found in various plaws from Point 
Barrow to the Colville River None have been seen west of IJver- 
pool Bay within the past twenty-five years. Around Franklin Bay, 
Langton Bay, and the lower part of Horton River, Musk-oxen were 
fairly common until alxmt 1897. 

The first vessel that went into I.4ington Bay to winter (fall of 
1897) saw Musk-oxen on the hills, l(K>king from the deck of the ship. 
During 1897-1898 four ships winterKl at I^ington Bay, and over 
eighty Musk-oxen were killed, mainly by Alaskan Eskimo hunting 
for the ships. Some of the meat was haulwl to the ships, but most 
of the animals were kilhxl too far away for the meat to lx hauled in, 
and the bulk of the robes were left out tof) late in the spring thaws, 
so that verj^ little use was made of anything. Since that time no 
traces of li\dng Musk-oxen have l>een seen in the region, either by 
natives who occasionally hunt there, or by our party during nearly 
three years. In March, 1902, a party of Alaskan Eskimo made an 
extended journey to the southeast and east of Darnley Bay and 
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killed twenty-^even. This was without doubt the last killing of 
Mask-oxen by Eskimo west of Dolphin and Union Straits. 

In the summer of 1910 Mr. Stefdnsson and his Eskimo found 
numerous Musk-ox droppings of the previous winter around the Lake 
Immaernrk, the head of Dease River. We spent the greater part 
of the winter of 1910-1911 on the east branch of Dease River and 
eastern end of Great Bear Lake, but saw no recent signs of Musk-oxen. 
That same winter the Bear Lake Indians made an unsuccessful hunt 
to the northeast of Great Bear Lake. Two or three years before 
they had made a big hunt in this region and killed about eighty. In 
February or March, 1911, the Indians killed three Musk-oxen near 
the end of Caribou Point, the only specimens seen in the whole region 
that winter. Apparently the Musk-ox is seldom if ever found in the 
region of western Coronation Gulf around the mouths of Rae River, 
Richardson River, or the lower portion of the Coppermine River. 
Quite a number of Eskimo hunt in this region, and they say that the 
Musk-oxen are all farther to the east. Some old men in the Rae 
River region had never seen a Musk-ox. The number of Musk-oxen 
now living west of the lower Coppermine River is very small and 
probably confined to the rather small area of high, rocky barrens com- 
prised in the triangle whose apices are Darnley Bay, Coronation and 
the north side of Great Bear Lake. From all the information we 
could get from the Coronation Gulf Eskimo, Musk-oxen are seldom 
if ever seen near the mainland coast less than seventy-five miles east 
of the mouth of the Coppermine River. It seems probable from in- 
formation which Mr. Stefdnsson received from numerous groups of 
Eskimo in Coronation Gulf, Dolphin and I^nion Straits, and Prince 
Albert Sound, that no Musk-oxen at all are found in either the southern 
or central portions of Victoria Island (i,c. Wollaston Land, Victoria 
Land, Prince Albert Land), Some of these Eskimo remember of 
the former occurrence of the Musk-ox around ]Minto Inlet and Walker 
Bay, but say there are now none in that region. It is their belief, how- 
ever, that Musk-oxen are still found near the north coast of Victoria 
Island. Musk-oxen are said to be still common on Banks Island. 
The Musk-oxen are so readily killed, often to the last animal in a herd, 
that the species cannot hold its own against even the most primitive 
weapons, and the advent of modern rifles means speedy extinction. 
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Ovis daMi (Nelson). Northern Mountain Sheep. Imp'nak (Alaskan 
Eskimo). Lamb, during the first year, No'wak. Two-yeaiv 
old, with short horns, Ki-rQ-tai'lak. Adult female, Kona-viik. 
Adult male, Ang-a-tl-shug-rQk (literally big male). Slavey 
Indian name, Th5. 

The IVhite Sheep probably never ranged east of the Mackenaie, 
although they are said to be still fairly common in the mountains 
on the west side of the river from Fort Norman to the west side of the 
delta. The Endicott Mountains, or that branch of the northern 
Rockies which runs northwest from the western edge of the Mackenzie 
delta, form a di\dde ten or fifteen miles from the coast west from the 
coast at Herschel Island and .seventy-five or one hundred miles from 
the coast at the Colville, the largest river flowing into the Arctic 
in northern Alaska. Sheep were formerly quite numerous on the 
heads of nearly all the rivers on the Arctic side of the divide, at least 
as far west as the Cohnlle. It is probable that until comparatively 
recent times, before whaling ships began to winter at Herschel Island 
in 1889, the sheep were not much hunted in this region. The popu- 
lation was sparse, and the Caribou were larger, more abundant, and 
more easily taken. The gradual extermination of the Caribou in 
northwestern Alaska, combined with other causes, has for many 
years induced Eskimo from the rivers at the head of Kotzebue Sound 
to move across to the Colville, at the same time that many Colville 
Eskimo have gradually moved eastward, occupying one mountain 
valley after another until the sheep became too scarce to su^Jort 
them. A considerable number of sheepskins have been sent west 
each year with the Cape Smyth natives who came east each year to 
barter white men go<xls for Sheep and Caribou skins. In my expedi- 
tion into the Endicott Mountains from October, 1908, to April, 1909, 1 
hunted sheep with the E.skimo on both sides of the Endicott Moun- 
tain divide, and found sheep much more common on the north side 
of the divide than on the south side, although the south side of the 
mountains is an uninhabited wilderness. On the Hula-hida River, 
which has a course of about forty-five miles in the mountains and 
about the same distance across the central plain, we found two 
families of Esldmo sheep-hunters. One of these Eskimo had in this 
snail river valley killed thirty or thirty-five sheep from June to Au- 
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gust, 1908, and thirty-seven from September, 1908, to May, 1909, 
subsisting with his whole family almost entirely on sheep meat. This 
man’s clothing from head to foot was made of sheepskins, his tent of 
sheepskins, and even his snowshoes strung with sheepskin thongs. 
Many people in the north prefer the skin of the Mountain Sheep to 
Caribou for clothing. Although the outer hair of the Sheep is 
brittle, only the ends of the hairs break off, and the sheepskin never 
becomes wholly denuded, while the Caribou skin garment becomes 
bare in spots on very slight provocation. 

Although the rocky slopes where the sheep feed look pretty 
barren, the sheep manage to find enough to eat. The stomachs 
usually contain grass, and sometimes moss. The natives say the 
sheep do not browse on willows, although they often descend to the 
willows in the summer time. In winter the sheep usually keep to 
the higher ridges where the snow is less deep. They do not appear 
to paw the snow away, as it is seldom crusted hard, but browse 
through the snow, pushing it aside with the nose. Sheep are singu- 
larly unsuspicious of danger from above, although they are continu- 
ally on the alert for enemies from below. Their eyesight is almost 
telescopic, the scent and hearing equally acute, and it is practically 
impossible to approach them from below. The hunter therefore al- 
ways endeavors to work around some adjoining ridge or ascend some 
creek valley and approach them from above. In this manner, the 
native hunters sometimes approach within fifteen or twenty yards 
and kill several out of one band. The lambs are said to be born very 
early in the season, much earlier than the Caribou, while the snow is 
still on the ground. The natives told me that in summer the sheep 
sometimes go up on the ice-capped mountains when the mosquitoes 
get very bad on the lower ranges, but that they come down again 
towards evening, as there is no grass on the high mountain tops. 
Although the numbers of sheep have been greatly reduced, I believe 
that a few are still found near the head of everj’ mountain river from 
the Colville to the Mackenzie. The natives hunt strictly for meat 
and skins, and the habitat of the sheep prevents the hunters in this 
particular region from picking up sheep as a side line to other game 
hunting and trapping. When a local influx of hunters cuts down the 
number of sheep beyond a certain limit in some mountain valley. 
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pressure of hunger soon causes the people to move out. Word is 
passed along that the said river is starvation country, and an auto* 
matic close season affords the sheep a chance to recuperate. The 
Eskimo in tlie Endicott range occasionally capture a sheep by setting 
rope nooses or snares in the paths which the sheep make through the 
willow thickets while crossing from one side of a river valley to an- 
other. A few wolves are found on the sheep range, and I have seen 
wolf tracks following sheep's tracks high up into the mountains, so 
that probably a few are killed by Wolves. 


Order Rodentia — Rodents 

Marmota caligata (Eschscholtz). Hoary Marmot. Tjik'rik-puk, 
‘'big marmot’' (Alaskan Eskimo). ^ 

Common in the Endicott Mountains north to tlie edge of the 
foot-hills. A few skins are taken by the inland Eskimo, and sold 
under the name of Badger." Eskimo east of the Mackenzie say 
that the animal is not found in their country, but know the species by 
name, from garment.s brought in by we.stern Eskimo. 

Ciiellus parryi kennicotii (Ross). Mackenzie Spermophile. Tjik'- 
rik (Alaskan Eskimo). Tsik-tsik (Mackenzie Eskimo). 
Common all along the northern coast of Alaska, in the Mackenzie 
delta, and east to Franklin Bay. Ix\ss common in the more rocky 
and .stony country east of Franklin Bay. The.se Sj>ermophiles are 
particularly abundant in sandy, alluvial river bottom.s where the 
ground thaws earlier and to a greater depth, allowing the animals to 
dig their favorite roots and excavate their burrow.s more readily than 
on the frozen, mos.s-cx>vered tundra. They feed principally upon the 
roots of various s[K*cies of Polygonum, the "masu'^' roots of the 
Eskimo, and are very fat in the fall, and for a short time after coming 
out of winter quarter. The bulk of the Sperraophiles go into hiber- 
nation in the latter part of Se ptember, but a few are occasionally 
seen until the middle of October. They come out again about the 
middle of April. The flesh is eaten by the Eskimo, and the skins 
make very good warm garments. The males fight viciously among 
themselves, and most of the old males are badly scarred from their 
numerous battles. 
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Citellus parryi (Richardson). Hudson Bay Spermophile. Srik- 
srik (Coronation Gulf Eskimo). 

Mr. E. A. Preble (N. A. Fauna, No. 27, p. 160) has conventionally 
placed the line between the habitats of C. parryi and of C, p. kenni- 
cotti as the watershed between the Coppermine River and Great Bear 
Lake. The appearance and liabits of the two varieties are similar, 
kennicotti l)eing described as paler in color. The Spermophiles are 
very abundant in the sandy clay hills around the mouth of the Copper- 
mine, and at various places along the south side of Coronation Gulf, 
and form a large part of the food of the Copper Eskimo in May and 
June, in the interim after they abandon sealing and leave their snow 
houses on the ice, and l>cfore they go inland for the summer Caribou 
hunt. We saw no evidence of the presence of Spermophiles on 
southern Victoria Island, and the Eskimo say that they are not 
found on the ivsland. 

Citellus frankUni (Sabine). Franklin’s Si>ermophile. 

This species was not observed farther north than the Edmonton 
and Athabaska Landing trail. 

Citellus tridecemlineatiis (Mitchill). Thirteen-lined Spermophile. 

NumWr seen on the trail a few miles north of Edmonton, Al- 
berta, l)ut none farther north. 

Eutamias borealis (Allen). Liard River Chipmunk. 

Observed at various points as far north as Smith’s Portage, on the 
Slave River. 

Sciurus hudsonicus Erxleben. Hudson Bay Red Squirrel. Nipak- 
tam Tsik-tsik, “Spruce-tree Sjx rjnnph’l ‘ “ (Ma kenzie Eskimo). 

Noted at various points along the Atliabaska, Slave, and Mac- 
kenzie rivers, as far north as the mouth of Peel River below Fort 
McPherson. Rather rare at the northeast end of Great Bear Lake. 
Saw one in a spruce grove near the Dease River, March 9th, 1911 ; very 
active and noisy in spite of the cold weather. 

Sciuropterus sabrinus (Shaw). Hudson Bay Flying Squirrel. 

Mr. Harry W. Jones had in collection two young Flying Squirrels 
preserved in formalin, captured June 8th, 1908, in a nest in a spruce 
tree near Hay River, Great Slave Lake. They were apparently only 
a few days old, with hair very short, and eyes not yet opened. No 
other specimens were observed in the North. 
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Peromyseua maniculatus borealis (Meams). Arctic Whit&-footed 
Mouse. 

This species is very common on the Athabaska, Slave, and Mac- 
kenzie rivers, as far north as Fort Norman. Specimens were trapped 
at nearly all stopping places, usually in runways near fallen logs just 
within the line of Spruce and Balsam Poplar, above the line of Wil- 
lows and Alders on river banks. At all of the trading-posts they enter 
the dwellings and warehouses and become as great a nuisance as the 
common House Mouse does in civilized countries. 

Evotomys gapperi athabascce Preble. Athabaska Red-backed Mouse. 

One specimen caught at Fort Chipewyan May 24th, 1908, in a run- 
way on a ledge of rocks near the .sht>re of Lake Athabaska. 

EmAomys dawsoni Merriam. Dawson Re<l-backed Mouse. 

Eight specimens trai)ped at Fort Norman July 4th-8th, 1908, n«ost 
of them in an old log house near the R. C. Mission. The species was 
not taken elsewhere. 

Lemniis trimueronatus (Richardson). Back Lemming. A-vi-fika 
(tile generic name for mouse, among Alaskan as well as the Mac- 
kenzie Eskimo). 

In the Mackenzie delta and eastward this species is properly 
designate<l “ A-mirk-lirk,” or “ Auk-pi-lak-tok a-mirk'lirk.” Speci- 
mens which are apparently referable to this species were taken at 
various points along the Arctic coast from the Colville delta, Alaska, 
to Coronation Gulf, init the species w^as not v^ry coimnon anj-where. 
Dicrostonyx nelsoni Merriam. Point Barrow Lemming. Ki-Iafi- 
mu'tak, “one out of the sky” (Alaskan and Mackenzie Eskimo). 
The Eskimo have a common belief that the ^Tiite Lemmings 
fall from the sky. The animals in the duskv' summer pelage, with 
darker dorsal strii>e, are called .\-vi-fiat or mice. Specimens were 
occasionally taken at various |x>ints from Fiaxman Lsland, Alaska, 
east to Coronation Gulf, but were not seen in numliers at any time, 
Microtus drummondi (Aud. and Bach.). Drummond Vole. 

Specimens taken in house at Fort Norman, also occasionally 
in runways in the tall grass and spruce shrubs near the northern 
limit of trees south of Langton Bay ; also on the west side of Franklin 
Bay. 

Microtiu macfarlani Merriam. Macfarlane Vole. little Meadow 
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Mouse. A-vi-fiak (Alaskan and Mackenzie River Eskimo). 
A-vi-na-fa'luk (Mackenzie River Eskimo). 

A large number of Mice were taken at Langton Bay from 1910 
to 1912. The sandspit at the harbor was covered with a mat of 
wire-4ike grass, which was intersected by a maze of mouse runways, 
and the Mice also extended their depredations into the provisions and 
skins which we stored in the old whalers' storehouse. These Mice 
have not been thoroughly examined and compared with the types, 
but at least two species were found here, one of which is undoubtedly 
macfarlani. Specimens apparently referable to macfarlani were also 
taken on the mainland east of Richard Island. A few specimens of 
Mice in the collection from northern Alaska are still undetermined. 
During the year 1908-1909 Mice of all kinds were unusually scarce 
all along the coast of northern Alaska, while two years before they 
were said to have been excessively abundant. On that part of the 
coast, where stranded carcasses are rare, Mice seem to form the chief 
food of the White Foxes. The year when the Mice were scarce was 
also marked by an abnormal scarcity of Snowy Owls. 

Ondatra zibetkiciuf spatulatus (Osgood). Northwest Muskrat, Ki- 
fa'-ldk (Mackenzie Eskimo). 

Common throughout the whole Mackenzie basin. Observed 
Muskrats in the west branch of Mackenzie delta nearly to Tent Island, 
and in the east branch up to Toker Point, both p)oints being well 
north of the tree line. On the southeast end of Richard Island, 
September 17th, 1909, I killed twelve Muskrats in a grass-bordered 
slough channel. Several rat-houses here w’^ere built of heaped-up 
grass-stems, moss, and mud on the edge of open w^ater ; all houses rather 
small, not over eighteen inches above water and two and a half or 
three feet across. 

Muskrats were fairly common in small lakes near Horton River, 
from ten to forty miles south of Langton Bay. In October, I saw 
several muskrat holes in the ice, two or three inches in diameter. 
They were covered by little bunches of grass on top of the ice en- 
circling the hole, and were kept open all the time. I saw only one 
rat-house near shore built up with top about one foot above water. 
Muskrats have become fairly common on the east side of Great Bear 
Lake within the past few years, according to Mr. Joseph Hodgson, 
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a wd]4nloraied trader of the Hudson Bay Company. The Muskrat 
apparently does not go much east of the Coppermine River along the 
Arctic coast. Throughout the Indian and Eskimo countr>^ the Musk- 
rat is considered delicious eating. Mr. Maxfield Hamilton, the Hud- 
son Bay Company’s agent at Smith’s Landing, obtainetl an albino 
skin in the spring of 1908, the second one he had seen out of one or 
two hundred thousand rat skins handled. 

Castor canadensis Kuhl. Canadian Beaver. Kl'gi-ak (Mackenzie 
Eskimo). 

I saw specimens taken in the cast branch of the Mackenzie delta, 
nearly as far north as the tree line, and also near tin* inoutli of Peel 
River. The Eskimo consider the broad, flat tail of the Beaver a 
great delicacy; it is somewhat fatty, and when boiled has a soft, 
gelatinous structure. Mr. Joseph Ilwlgson says that the Beaver 
have greatly extender! their range east of the Mackenzie during recent 
years, in the region around Great Bear Lake. 

Zapus hudsonins (Zimm.). Hudson Bay Jumping Mouse. 

The only specimen observed in the North was jiickKl up dead on 
the edge of the Indian village at the fm>t of the hill at Fort Norman, 
July 6th, 1908. 

Erethizori epijranthum Brandt. Yellow-hairtHl Porcupine. Kreng- 
ya'luk, I-lu-ko'tok (Alaskan Eskimo, names astnl by the same 
people indiscriminately). 

Three specimens were killed in spruct; timl>er on south side of 
Endicott Mountiiins, Alaska, in Dect'mlx'r, 19(W. and F'ebruar>% 11K)8. 
The Eskimo say that Porcupines are ver>’ seldom sc^t^n north of the 
dhnde. One w^as said to have Ix-en kilh*^! on the Hula-hula River 
long ago, and another at Ic}' Reef, Alaska. They an* .set'n more 
often on Firth River (n<‘ar Ilerschel Island), but are not known by 
Eskimo east of the Mackenzie. 

Leptts americanns macfarlani Merriam. Macfarlane Varjdng Hare. 
O-kaFlik (Alaskan and Mackenzie Eskimo). 

During certain years the Varjdng Hares or Rabbits are very nu- 
merous, while during other years they are almost lacking. During 
the winter of 1908-1909 only a very few scattering tracks were seen 
on either the north or south sides of the Endicott Mountains. In 
1909-1910, rabbits were ver>^ abundant in the willows of the northern 
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Mackenzie delta, and numbers were seen on the low delta islands in 
June, 1910. Rabbits are said to have been very abundant near the 
last trees on the lower Horton River several years ago, but during 
three years, 1909-1912, which members of our party spent on this 
river, only two or three specimens all together were seen. Not ob- 
served east of Franklin Bay. 

Lepus arcticwi canus Preble. Keewatin Arctic Hare. 0-kal'li- 
shug'yuk (Mackenzie Eskimo). 0-kal'lik (Coronation Gulf). 

None observed west of Langton Bay, where an occasional speci- 
men was shot on the barren hilltops. Hares were more common at 
Cape Parrj', where they seem to hide out on the rough sea ice in the 
daytime, and only go up on the land in the night-time to feed. We 
regularly saw numerous signs of Hares on the rocky, lichen-covered 
hilltops, but almost never saw any Hares. Tracks were fairly com- 
mon on the barren uplands on both sides of Horton River. Winter 
pelage white except for black-tipped ears. A sjjecimen shot near 
Coronation Gulf, May 3lst, 1911, had considerable gray on head and 
shoulders. One killed June 8th had bluish gray patches on head and 
neck, where the white hair had been shed, and another on June 17th 
had white only on back, ears, tail, and legs. 

Order C.vrnivor.\ — Carnivores 

Lynx canadensis nioHiinlosus Stone. Northern Canada Lynx. 
Ni-tu'yak (Alaskan Eskimo). Pi-tak'sl-kok (Mackenzie 
Eskimo). 

The winter before I vdsited the Mackenzie delta Lynx were very 
abundant down to the coast, and the Mackenzie River Eskimo 
traded about two thousand of them. The next winter, 1908-1909, 
very few Lynx were .seen in the Mackenzie delta, and in the Endicott 
Mountains, northern Alaska, we saw only a very few' tracks. During 
the winter of 1909-1910 we were around Langton Bay and Cape 
Parry, out of the Lynx country, but the Mackenzie River Eskimo 
got only tw'o or three skins that winter. None were seen around the 
east end of Great Bear Lnke during the winter of 1910-1911, and we 
saw none in the timber on Horton River, where we spent most of the 
winter of 1911-1912. 
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Cam» occidentedia Richardson. Gray Wolf. A-ma-rok (Alaskan 
and Mackenzie Eskimo). 

The wolves of the Barren Grounds have been described as a 
separate form, the Barren Ground Wolf {Cams oceidentalis aUnu 
Sabine), on account of the supposedly lighter color of Wolves from 
that region. My experience has been that Wolves of every shade of 
color from black to almost white are found together on the Arctic 
coast from Alaska to Coronation Gulf. Wolves of anything near a 
pure white color are very rare. 

The t>T>ical Arctic wolf is light tawny yellowish in color, with a 
few black hairs intermingled along the median line of the back. The 
common Eskimo belief is that the white wolves are old wolves, but 
we have observ’ed a dark old female wolf with white cubs. A speci- 
men taken on the Hula-hula River, Alaska, was nearly pure blaclx — 
head and face jet-black, tail somewhat fulvous, belly grayish. Other 
“black” wolves were seen at I,angton Bay, Horton River, Great 
Bear I>ake, and Coronation Gulf. An unusual .specimen, a decrepit 
old male, was shot near Dease River — a .sort of silvery gray, with 
white and black hairs mingled, like a “good” Cross Fox or “poor” 
Silver Fox. The “good wolf” of the particular shade prized by the 
western Eskimo for trimming clothing must be well-furred, with 
the hair long, the median portion of each hair whitish, and each hair 
black-tipped. WTien cut into stripw, it should show : first, a dense 
layer of "fur” next to the skin, then a band of whitish, and a pe- 
ripheral band of black or dusky. Such a skin is prized more highly 
than any other, even more than the most fashionable shade of pale- 
yellow Wolverine fur. Wolves are found in greatest numbers where 
the Caribou are most abundant, and follow the herds continuously. 
A compact herd is seldom attacked outright, but stragglers are cut 
off and run down. The Carihrm are .swifter for a time, but the Wolf 
is tireless and seldom loses a Caribou which he has started. Large 
packs of Wolves are .seldom seen in the regi«)ns we visited, four or 
five being about the limit. About fifty miles ea.st of Coppermine 
I saw a female wolf which had been killed by E.skimo at her den 
with four cub.s, June 3d, 1911. The cubs’ eyes were still unopened. 
The old wolf was yellowish colored, the cubs umber brown. Ckic 
cub was a runt, not much bigger than a Spermt^hile (C. parryi), 
the other three were much larger. 
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Vvlpet alaseensis Merriam. Alaska Red Fox. Red Fox — Kai- 
ySk'tok (Alaskan Eskimo), Auk-pi-lak'tok (Mackenzie Eskimo). 
Cross Fox — KrI-arnfok (Alaskan Eskimo), Ki-a-ser-6-til-lik 
(Mackenzie Eskimo). Silver or Black Fox — Ker-a-nek'tok 
(Alaskan Eskimo), Mag'rok (Mackenzie Eskimo). 

The Red Fox in its varying phases is only rarely found north of 
the northern limit of trees. A good many Cross Foxes, a few Silver- 
grays, and occasionally a Black Fox are taken in the Mackenzie 
delta. Occasionally a Silver Fox comes out on the coast ; a good 
specimen was caught near Cape Bathurst in 1911. Every possible 
shade of intergradation in color is found from the bright rufous 
Red Fox, through various shades of dusky cross markings on back, 
shoulders, and hips ; specimens with only traces of fulvous on shoul- 
ders; backs with silvery and black intermingled, and very rarely 
the jet-black. All phases have a prominent white tip to the tail. 
Very few “colored” foxes are found around the eastern end of Great 
Bear Lake, and practically none around Coronation Gulf. 

Alopex lagoptts innuitus Merriam. Continental Arctic Fox. Ti- 
ra-ga'ni-ok (Eskimo from Bering Sea to Coronation Gulf). 

Common almost everywhere along the Arctic coast, but seldom 
goes far inland in any numbers. The White Foxes are found to a 
large extent on the salt-water ice in winter, and Polar Bear tracks 
are very commonly followed by Foxes, which pick up a living from 
offal of Seals killed by the Bears. A stranded whale’s carcass will 
usually attract large numbers of foxes. An Eskimo man and boy 
in our employ caught about one hundred and forty during the winter 
of 1910-1911 around Langton Bay, and another Eskimo at Cape 
Bathurst caught one hundred and ninety six White Foxes the same 
winter. The next winter the latter caught only two, nobody 
caught more than twenty, and few' over six. The White Fox is the 
staple fur of the Arctic t'oast, and the common medium of exchange 
everywhere west of Cape Parrj'. In summer the \Vhite Foxes are 
bluish gray, maltese color on back, head dusky mixed vrith silvery 
white, belly dirty yellowish white. Skins rarely become “prime,” 
i.e., pure white with long fur, before December 1st, and the hair 
usually begins to get loose by the last of Mardi. The Eskimo fre- 
quently eat White Foxes, and consider the meat very good, particu- 
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lai4|^<|||pril is ht. l%e Wmts sure fsifti: 
edE|^'«'<^ Bama Gfotuuis near east ^ of Great 
Itp Balc^ of our pMty caught about thirty during the sAshlf 
Id^ldlL An AhssiESB Bakimo trai^dog near the mouth of ’ 
CofiMtwiae Biver the same winter eawight nearly one hundred* 
Quison Bay Company’s agent informed me that one Whi? 
skin was taken during the winter of 1907-1906, at Smith's 
ing, and one at Fort Chipewj'an. Severdi ddns Wfe tmuidly 
at Fond du Lac (east end of Lake Athabaska) eveiy winter. 

The Arctic Fox is much less suspicious than the Red, Cross, or 
Silver Foxes, and will enter almost any kind of trap. Tfee commoia 
method of trapping is to cut a shallow hole in the snow, just dai|(h 
enough for the open steel trap to lie below the level of snrroundiBg 
apof#. Then a slab of lightly packed snow, just hard enough to ihh: 
wMiill mcking, is cut just large enough to oovo' the trap, tglhis 
carefully over the trap, and then shaved and smoothed 
with great care. Ihte snow slab should be just thick enough to 
a^^rt its own weight and brittle enough to be easily broken whin 
an animal steps on it. A few chips of blubber, fish, or meat are 
shaved off, and scattered loosely and carelessly over mid around the 
vicinity of the trap — just enough to give a scent and cause the fox 
to hunt around until the trap is sprung. If a fox is caught by both 
feet, he is usually frozen to death by morning, or even if caught by 
one foot, if the night is cold. Foxes sometimes gnaw off a traixped 
foot, but only below the place where caught, and then probably 
after the foot is frozen and insensible to pain. Sometimes a^fitlie 
box4ike snowdiouse is built over a trap, usually of feur blocks of 
Ihiae mdes and roof, leaving one side <^n to the leeward. 'WM 
l^lll is pkaed at die further end of the house so that the foxjn^l 
tnjjtp directly over the trap to get it. The White Foxes are said>4l 
laetm seven, eighty mute, or ten young at a birth. I examined out 
fennde Whidh had ten embryos April 2()th, 1910. The young beoQjUS 
very tame if takmi at an early age, and are extremely active aid 
playful. 

Blue Fox — Kai-a-nl-rak'tdc (Colville River Eskimo). Ig>rafBE 
(Mackende Eskimo). 

"rhe blue phase of coloration of the White Fox, known as "Blue 




Lbavino ottr Winter Sheep-Hunttnu (^amp. Hula-Hula River, Alaska, 
March, 1()09. 2. Male Barren Ground Bear, Hortcjn River, N.W.T. 

3. Head op Northern Mountain Sheep (Ram), Hui,a-Hula River, Endicott 
Mountains, Alaska, 19(K). 4. Polar Bears Swimming at Ska near Cape 

Parrt. August. 1911. 







Silwinter naillClpe ' 

ends of hairs washed with 
j *i)OSt” skin, was dark brown, 

Riape Parry in Fehruat3y||S||#E %ht 

i(^y; tail nearly white aboi\%*daal^bch>w; 
l^j : undw ports darker, washed with dull brownish, 
‘idite '^ken near Toker Point, April 25th, was a very pale spedmor, 
head and shoulders light brownish, sides slightly Uuish, and tail 
! ; in general, much like a midsummer Wlute Fox. 

. ^ -Pallas. Black Bear. 

along the Athabaska River, and 
eight Bern in lahi dbain Itouw, of drifting on the rivet 
Bai^s, May 14th, 1906. llus part of the Atha- 
n^mtation of being the best place for Black Bears in 
America. They are seen most abundantly just after the ice 
; ij|| the spring and they come down to the edge of the river to 
^dld|..which have been pushed up by the ice. In the fall 
l^ip# along the Athabaska are said to be much 
heqtKtl^^ Iffibldk ftiiiHI iririch feed largely on blueberries at that 
season. It is, however, mort'^fficult to see the Bears in autumn on 
Account of the thickness of the underbrurir. Black Bears are said 
Indians to be fairly common around Great Bear Lake and 
■ north to the Mackenzie delta. 

Barren Ground Bear. Ak'lak (Es- 
^ISlBiniuaDeloir Coronation Gulf). 

Btm, or Gli#les» «p« foimd throughout the 

! mainland hinn west«*a Aiarihi4o<!k«o|UdiQh There are 
jjliioubtedly two or three races or ipeilea Ih region, but, owing 
lack of specimens from important localities and lack of time lor 
opunination of the material at hand, I am oblig^ to BOieri<' 
» Arctic Browm Bears under the above headkig. In 
’ do not appear to be very common on the north 
the Podli^^iill^ountains, and seldom, if ever, come out on the 
S. inland Eskimo occasionally kill specimens and 
udfe a teat^oor. I saw the skins of tw o which were 
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killed on the Hula-hula River, in October, 1908, by a Colville River 
Esldxno named Auktel'lik. Auktel'lik told me he had killed forty- 
four Aklak in his time, and that only two of the lot came towards 
him and tried to attack him. From what I could learn he had not 
hunted ver>' far west of the Colville or at all east of the Mackenzie. 
Most Eskimo, however, speak with much greater respect of the 
pugnacity of Aklak than of Nannuk (the Polar Bear) and are much 
more cautious about attacking him. On July 3d, 1912, Mr. hVederick 
Lambart, Engineer on the Alaska-Yukon Boundary Survey, shot a 
Brown Bear on the Arctic slope of the mountains on the 141st me- 
ridian, about forty-five miles from the Arctic Oc-ean at Demarcation 
Point. From three photos of the dead Bear, it apjKjared to be of the 
long-nosed type, with a pronounced hump on the shoulders. Mr. 
Lambart informs me that this bear has been examined by Dr. C. 
Hart Merriam and declared to be a new spt;cies hitherto undescribed. 
In the Mackenzie delta tracks of Bn>wn Bears are occa.sionally seen, 
but the bears are seldom killed, owing to the impracticability of 
hunting them through the dense underbrush on the i.slands in summer. 

I have been warned many times by natives against shooting at a 
Barren Ground Bear unless from above — as a wounded bear has 
greater difficulty in charging uphill. So far as our experience goes, 
however, the Barren Ground Bear is an inoffensive and wary brute, 
preferring to put as much ground as possible between himself and 
human society. I saw but one unwounded bear come towards me, 
but as he did not have my scent hi.s advance was perhaps more 
from mere curiosity than from hostility. As the bear was on the 
uninhabited coa.st between Cape Lyon and Dolphin and Union 
Straits, and he had probably never seen human beings before, this 
inference seems plausible. Wounded bears are another stoiy. of 
course, and it is generally admitted that the Barren Ground Bears 
are tougher or more tenacious of life than the Polar Bears. 

W'e found the center of greatest abundance of the Barren Ground 
Bears in the country around Langton Bay and on Horton River, not 
more than thirty or forty miles south from I.angton Bay. One was 
killed at Cape Lyon, and another on Dease River cast of Great Bear 
Lake. In this region our party killed about twenty specimens, most 
of which were obtained on our dog-packing expeditions in early fall. 
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The Bears here showed two very distinct types, which for convenience 
we designate as the long-snouted and short-snouted types. The 
skulls are readily separated on this basis. It is rather hard to distin- 
guish them by color, as late summer skins are usually much bleached 
out. In general the long-snouted Bears were inclined to a reddish 
brown cast of color (sometimes almost bay color), while the others 
were often very dark — dusky brown, with tips of hairs on dorsal 
surface light grayish brown on fulvous, sometimes with tips a faint 
golden yellowish tint. The Barren Ground Bears go into hibernation 
about the first week of October and come out early in April while 
the weather is still ver>^ cold. 

Wliile ascending the Horton River we saw at intervals the nearly 
fresh tracks of three Barren Ground Bears on December 29th, 1910, 
and January 1st, 1911, going along the river and over the shortest 
portages, at least forty miles in approximately a straight line. 
Neither the Eskimo or the Slavey Indian who were with us had ever 
before seen evidences of Brown Bears out of their holes in midwinter 
They seem to l>e nearly as fat on their first emergence from their long 
sleep as in the fall, but si>eedily lose weight, and early summer speci- 
mens are invariably poor. This is natural from the nature of their 
food, which is to a large extent vegetable. Although the Bear’s 
native heath is often conspicuously furrowed in many places by the 
unearthed burrows of Arctic spermophiles {Citelhus parryi or C. p. 
kennicotti) I believe that the Bear’s search is more for the little mam- 
mars store of roots than for the little animal itself. The Bear’s 
stomach is much more apt to contain moMi roots {Polygonum sp.) 
than flesh. A bear must needs be very active to catch enough sper- 
mophiles above ground in spring and early summer, and if carcasses 
are not to be found, the Bears evidently suffer most from hunger at 
this season, when they can neither dig roots for themselves in the 
frozen ground nor dig out the spermophiles and their caches. One 
specimen was killed by an Eskimo of our party on Dease River, east 
of Great Bear Lake, after the Bear had gorged himself on a cache of 
Caribou meat, having more than fifty pounds of fresh meat in his 
stomach. A few Bears were met with in the Coppermine country, 
but throughout the Coronation Gulf vej^on they are apparently rare. 
The Eskimo say that the Aklak is not found on Victoria Island. 
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The fact that the Barren Ground Bears seem to always have at 
l^t two cubs at a birth, that old bears are often seen followed by 
two young cubs and one yearling cub, and that we never saw more 
than one yearling cub accompanying its mother, is evidence that 
there must be considerable mortality among the cubs in the first 
year, probably during the second spring. The new-born cubs, of 
course, are nursing in the spring, while the older cubs presumably 
have to depend upon their own foraging. Otherwise these Bears 
have practically no enemies besides man. As there is little market 
for their skins, neither Eskimo nor Indians make any special effort 
to hunt them, the specimens obtained being in general upon summer 
Caribou himts. 

Thalarciot marUimits (Phipps). Polar Bear. Nan'nuk (all Eskimo 
dialects). 

The Polar Bear or Wiite Bear is a circumpolar cosmopolitan, 
although seldom found verj- far from the sea ice. In winter these 
bears are apt to appear anywhere along the coast, but in summer 
their occurrence depends largely upon the proximity of pack ice. 
Along the Arctic coast of Alaska, east of Point Barrow, the species 
is not ver>' abundant, and the same may be said of the coast east and 
west of the Mackenzie delta. Numbers are annually killed near 
Cape Bathurst. The Polar Bears seem to be most abundant around 
Cape Parry and the southern end of Banks Island, verj" rarely pas.sing 
through Dolphin and Union Straits, into Coronation Gulf. Around 
Cape Parry, in August, 1911, we saw fourteen Bears within two days 
roaming about the small rocky i.slands, evidently marooned when 
the ice left the beach. Tliey are often seen swimming far out at 
sea. While whaling about twenty miles off Cape Bathui^t (the 
nearest land) and about five miles from the nearest ice mass, we saw 
a Polar Bear which paddled along quite unconcernedly until he 
winded the ship, then veered away, heading out toward the ice pack. 
Shortly before Christmas an oflBcer from the schooner Rosie H., with 
a party of Eskimo, killed a female and two newly bom cubs in a 
hole in the snow near the mouth of Shaviovik River, west of Flaxman 
Island. It was said to be unusual for a Polar Bear to have cubs so 
early in the winter. 

Mephitis htidsmica (Richardson). Northern Plains Skunk. 
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In 1908 I saw one skin traded from Indians at Point Brule below 
Fort McKay on the Athabaska River, but did not notice skunk skins 
farther down the river, 

Luira canadensis (Schreber). Canadian Otter. 

A few skins are taken annually around Fort McPherson. Mr, 
Joseph Hodgson informed me that the Otter is fairly common at the 
west end of Great Bear Lake and is occasionally taken at the east 
end of the lake. Johnny Sanderson told me that he had seen Otter 
“slides” near the east end of Great Bear Lake in the winter of 1910. 
Taxidea torus (Schreber). Badger. 

Mr. Prudden, the Hudson Bay Company’s trader at Calling 
River on the Athabaska River, Alberta, had skins of two Badgers. 
He told me that he killed one Badger himself near the river. The 
natives say that the Badger is very seldom seen north of there. 
Mvstela vision ingens (Osgood) “n-rl-ak'puk, “big weasel ” (Alaska 
and Mackenzie Eskimo). 

A few Mink tracks were .seen on the Hula-hula River near the 
entrance to the north side of Endicott Mountains. Large numbers 
are taken by the Eskimo who winter in the Mackenzie River delta 
pretty well inside the northern limit of trees. We took no specimens 
anywhere. 

Mvstela arcticus (Merriam). Tundra Weasel. Ermine. Ti'rif-ak 
(Alaskan and Mackenzie Eskimo). 

Generally distributed along the .\rctic coast from Alaska to Cor- 
onation Gulf, but not verj' common anj^where. More common in- 
land, particularly in the Mackenzie delta. A large number of the 
Eskimo of the Coronation Gulf region habitually wear an ermine 
skin suspended from the back of the coat, as a charm against sickness 
or for luck in hunting. 

Maries americana actuosa (Osgood). Alaska Marten. Ka-vi-a'tjak 
(Alaskan and Mackenzie Eskimo). 

A few skins are taken by the Eskimo in the Mackenzie delta 
every winter. The Marten is very variable in numbers from year to 
year at the various northern posts, its abundance depending largely 
upon the relative abundance of Mice, Rabbits, etc., upon which 
it feeds. The winter of 1910-1911 was said to be a poor year at 
Great Bear Lake. The best catch was made by a white trapper who 
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caught thirty. Very few Marten are ever caught at the east end of 
Great Bear Lake. Mr. Timothy Gaudetts, Hudson Bay Company's 
trader at Fort Wrigley, told me that at old Fort Wrigley in 1896-1897 
he traded four hundred Marten skins from forty-six Indians. In 
1908 only about twenty Indians were trading at the post. 

Gulo Immis (Linn.). Hudson Bay Wolverine. Kap'rik (Alaska 
Eskimo). Kap'vik (Mackenzie Eskimo). Kal'vik (Corona- 
tion Gulf). 

The Wolverine is rather rare in northern Alaska, but is occasionally 
seen in the mountains. In northern Canada the Wolverine is found 
everj'where up to the northern limit of trees and in many localities goes 
far outside of the trees. Wolverines freciuently c^ome out on the 
coast of Franklin Bay, and they are fairly common on the south side 
of Coronation Gulf. Mr. Stefdnsson brought back part of a Wolverine 
skin from Victoria Island, which the owner said was taken near the 
east end of Prince Albert Sound. The western Eskimo, from Cape 
Bathurst to Bering Sea, consider Wolverine fur to be an essential part 
of the trimming on their garments, particularly a fringe of Wolverine 
fur around the rim of the hoods of Ixjth men and women. The skins, 
which are of the fashionable shade with a large area of light yellowish 
or straw-colored hair, long hair with thick under fur, are very highly 
prized and command a price in the local Eskimo trade many times 
its fur value in civilized markets. The dark-(X)lored Wolverine skins 
are not ver>' highly valut‘d by the Eskimo. The Coronation Gulf 
and Victoria Island Eskimo do not use W^olverine skin to trim their 
clothes, and the skins art* usually made into bags. The Wolverine is 
universally execrated throughout the North as an inveterate and tire- 
less cache-robla*r. Hardly any kind of cache can be made strong 
enough to keep out a Wolverine if he has plenty of time to work undis- 
turbed ; for the animal is strong enough to roll aw^ay heavy stones 
and logs, gnaw" tlirough tiralx^rs, climb to e^levated caches, and ex- 
cavate buried goods. The fx^stiferoiis brute alsf) has a penchant for 
lugging aw"ay and hiding articles w"hich he has no apparent use for. 
Members of our party lost a shot-gun which wiis hung on a tree and a 
spy-glass and other things from a cached slc*d-load, all carried away by 
Wolverines. At Langton Bay a Wolverine ate a round hole through 
two plank doors to get into meat which w^e had stored in the old ice 
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house. On attaining entrance to a food cache the animal will often 
remain until all the food is consumed. The most nearly Wolverine- 
proof cache I have seen was constructed by an Indian near Great 
Bear Lake. It was constructed by finding four trees in suitable 
position to form upright posts at the corners of the cache and cutting 
them off ten or twelve feet from the ground. The posts were notched 
on the inner sides to support horizontal beams, and logs laid across to 
form a floor, projecting two or three fee^ beyond each end. The logs 
forming the sides of the box were notched to receive end pieces of 
short logs. When filled up, the cache was roofed with a layer of 
heavy green logs three or four deep, tcK) hea\y for a Wolverine to 
move and too deep to gnaw through if he succeeded in getting on top. 
The uprights are stripped of bark and made as smooth as possible. 
If a Wolverine succeeds in climbing the upright posts, the projecting 
ends of the floor timbers prevent him from getting around to the top 
of the cache. Having no foothold, he cannot work at the bottom or 
sides of the cache, and consequently one thickness of timber suffices 
for these. 

The Indians and Eskimo and most white men residing in the 
North generally come to look upon a certain amount of the depreda- 
tions by Wolverines as unpreventable, fated, and like the annoyance 
of mosquitoes are taken as a matter of course The ordinary method 
of capture is by heavy steel traps, but log or stone dead-falls are com- 
monly used. 


Order Pinnipedia — Sea Lions, Seals, etc. 

Callorhintis alascamis Jordan and Clark. Alaska Fur Seal. 

There are various reports current of Fur Seals having been oc- 
casionally seen or captured to the east ot Point Barrow years ago, but 
I was not able to verify any actual places or dates. The occurrence 
of the species in the Arctic Ocean is certainly only casual. 

Odobeiius obe^tis (Illiger). Pacific Walrus. Ai'vuk (Alaskan and 
Mackenzie Eskimo). 

The walrus is fairly common to the westward of Point Barrow, 
but only casually comes east to that point. A walrus was killed 
several miles inland at Point Barrowduringthe winter of 1908-1909. 
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It had probably entered a lagoon and been stranded. One was killed 
at Herschel Island in 1911, and Mr. £. de K. Leffingwell informs 
me that he found a walrus carcass on Cross Island, a little east of 
the Colville River, in 1910, and saw two live Walrus on a sandspit off 
mouth of Shaviovik River, west of Flaxman Island, Alaska, in 1911. 
Mr. Roderick MacFarlane records Walrus east of the Mackenzie, but 
recent records from east of the Mackenzie are rare and doubtful. 
Phoca hispida Schreber. Rough Seal. Na'tjirk (Alaskan, Mac- 
kenzie, and Coronation Gulf Eskimo). 

Fairly conunon everywhere along the coast from Bering Sea to 
Coronation Gulf. The western Eskimo occasionally catch seals 
in nets set under the ice, but by far the most common method is to 
shoot them with rifles from the beach or from boats in summer, or 
along the edge of the ice floe or tide cracks in winter. The Corona- 
tion Gulf and Victoria Island Eskimo live almost exclusively on 
seab in the winter. They find the seal’s breathing-hole by the aid 
of dogs, and wait at the hole for the seal to come up to breathe, when 
they kill it with a spear. In all districts the Eskimo depend largely 
upon the blubber of the seal for their fatty food, even the inland 
Alaskans being obliged to trade for a few “pokes” of blubber oil 
annually. The siunmer water boots of the Eskimo are practically 
always made of sealskin, usually with soles of the large bearded 
seal’s skin or the skin of the white whale. The seal oil is usually kept 
in pokes — bags made of the skin of the seal removed intact and 
turned so as to be impervious to oil. Seals killed in summer usually 
sink quickly, but after the last of September a majority of the seals 
shot float until they can be recovered. An average seal of this species 
weighs from 125 to 175 pounds. A very large male shot at Cape 
Parrj', December 12th, 1910, measured 65 inches in length and great- 
est girth 54 inches, weight about 200 pounds. _ 

Erignathus harbatut (Erxleben). Bearded Seal. Ug'ruk (Alaskan 
Eskimo). Ug'yOk (Mackenzie Eskimo). 

The bearded seal is considered to be quite rare along the north 
coast of Alaska, east of Point Barrow, although fairly common to the 
south and west of Point Barrow. We have observed the species 
rarely at Herschel Island, Baillie Islands, and Franklin Bay, but it is 
nowhere common west of Darnley Bay. Around Cape Lyon bearded 
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seals were numerous, but the region of greatest abundance seemed 
to be in Dolphin and Union Straits. We saw numbers here in sum- 
mer, and natives from this section say that they sometimes see ten 
at a single hole on the ice, basking in the sun in the warm spring days. 
Farther east in Coronation Gulf the Bearded Seals are less common. 
The Eskimo east as far as Cape Bathurst consider the skin of the 
Bearded Seal as almost indispensable for boot-soles and umiak- 
covers and for cutting into heavy rawhide rope. The skins of six 
or seven Ugyuk will cover an umiak (skin canoe) thirty feet or more 
in length. The animal may weigh from five to eight hundred pounds. 

Order Insectivora — Insectivores 

Sorex persoruUuB I. Geoffroy St. Hilaire. Common Eastern 
Shrew. 

Shrews, probably of this species, are reported commonly at many 
posts along the Mackenzie. Mr. Henry Frazer, a trader at Fort 
Norman, said that Shrews were very abundant in his storehouse 
and did considerable damage, gnawing into any animal substances, 
such as bacon, skins, furs, etc. Although I kept a niunber of traps 
set I could not catch any specimens along the river, although later 
I took specimens in the Mackenzie delta which appear to be perso- 
natut. 

Sorex iundrenei^ Merriam. Tundra Shrew. Ug-ru'nak (Alaskan 
Eskimo). Ug'yu-nak (Mackenzie Eskimo). 

This species is apparently generally distributed all along the 
Arctic coast, but is not common anj’where. Specimens were taken 
in the Endicott Mountains, Alaska, Mackenzie delta, Cape Bathurst, 
and Horton River, south of Langton Bay. 

Order Chiroptera — The Bats 

Myotia luc^iigua (Le Conte). Little Brown Bat. 

Among a few small mammal skins, collected at Hay River at 
west end of Great Slave Lake in spring of 1908, Mr. Harry W. Jones 
h§d one Little Brown Bat. We saw no Bats at any place on the 
Mackenzie River during the summer of 1908, or elsewhere in the 
North. 
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Cooper’s Island, 51. 

Copper, knife of, among Dolphin and 
Union Straits Eskimo, 177 ; use of, in 
hunting implements, 248; traces of, 
found from Cape Lyon eastward, 441, 
442-443 ; in Victoria Island, 443. 

Copper Eskimo, summer spent with, 203- 
222 ; on Prince Albert ^und, 27^285, 
286 ff. 

Coppermine River, arrival at, 208; jour* 
ney along the, 211 ff.; heat during 
summer in district of, 213 ; sise of, 240- 
241 ; return trip down, 240-243. 

Coronation Gulf. 3, 121 ; moose seen at. 
28 ; journey to, from Cape Bexley, 
205 ff. ; characteristics of islands in, 
242-243, 443. 

Cottle, Captain S. F.. 48, 118, 119. 122; 
cited concerning Clerk Island, 312; 
visit to, at Herschel Island, 378. 

Cram, Mr. and Mrs., 387. 

Cranes, observations of, 470-471. 

Crocker River, 307, 308, 309, 311, 312, 
313. 

D 

Dalhousie, Cape. 369. 

Dance, ceremonials attending an Eskimo, 
87-89; among the Dolphin and Union 
Straits Eskimo. 185-187. 

Darnley Bay, crossing of, 321. 

Darrell, Hubert, loss of, and notice of 
achievements of, 341-345. 

Davis, John, explorations of, 198. 

Dense and Simpson, refemioe to ’’Blond 
Eskimo*' by, 200 ; visit of, to Hae River 
Eskimo, 207. 

Dense River, coamopoUtan Eskimo com* 


mnnity et headwaters of, 215-216; 
trip to mouth of. 223; migration of 

* caribou across, 224-226. 

Dense Thompson, Point, 165, 316. 

Deer, black-tailed, 501. 

Demarcation Point, 31. 

De Salts Bay, 281. 

Dialects of Eskimo tribes, 251. See Lan- 
guage. 

Direction, inferiority of Eskimo in sense 
of. 146-160. 

Diseases among Indians of Mackenaie dis- 
trict. 28-24, 26. 

Dismal Lake, 207, 209; arrival at, 214; 
experience in fording, 215 ; second visit 
to, 237 ; description of, 238. 

Dogs, cruelty in treatment of, in the 
north, 11-12; food prejudices of, 111- 
112, 386. 

Dolphin and Union Straits, 3; croering 
of, to Victoria Island, 188 ff., 261-262; 
return trip across, 302-310. 

Dolphin and Union Straits Eskimo, dis- 
covery of, 170-173; language of, 171, 
174-175; first day among, 175 ff.; 
danoes and songs of, 186-187 ; further 
consideration of, 188-202. 

Driftwood along Coronation Gulf, 243- 
244 ; found on westward-facing beaches, 
316; distribution of, on Dolphin and 
Union Straits and shores oi Prince 
Albert Sound, 316-317. 

Drums, the musical instruments of the 
Eskimo. 186. 

Drying caribou meat, methods of, 338. 

Ducheae of Bedford, Lefiingwell-Mikkelsen 
Expedition schooner, 1. 

Ducks, Dr. Anderson’s notes on, 461-466. 

DumbncMB, warding off of, in presence of a 
spirit, 171. 

Dwight, Dr. Jonathan, Jr., 456, 485, 487. 

E 

Edmonton, arrival at, on way north, 6. 

Eider-ducks, 385, 464-466. 

Ekalluktogmiut Eskimo, 281, 287 ff.; 
Hansen's miaidentifioation of,' 281- 
283. 

Ekalluktok River, 281. 

Elk, range of, 501. 

Ellice River, 227. 

Elvira, whaling and trading vessel, 388. 

Endioott Mountains, 334 ; crossing of, by 
Amundsen and by Hub^ Darreli, 343- 
344. 

Equipment for expedition, 6. 

Eric the Red, disrovery of Greenland by, 
195-196. 

Escape Beef, 377. 
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Eskimo, first experience in living with, 2 ; | 364 ; writing of, in original Esldino, 85- 

language of, 2 ; question of there being, | 86 ; by the Eskimo Tannaumirk, 238. 

on Victoria Island, 3, 4 ; possibility of ! Food, shortcomings of lean meat as, 136- 
sodstenoe of, hitherto undiscovered, 4;| 137, 140-141; of Dolpliin and Union 

meeting with, at Fort Maepherson, 31, | Straits Eskimo, 178-179. 

32 ; spread of Cliristianity among, and j Food supplies of trading posts in Mao- 
effects. 36-39 : effect on. of introduo- ! kensic district. 27. 


tiou of whaling industry, 39-40; folk- 
lore of the, 56-58 ; employed by whal- 
ing firms at Point Barrow, 60-61 ; 
notes of temperamental qualities of, 62- 
63, 207-208; disappearance of native, 
from northern Alaska, 66-67 ; compared 
with white men as to ability to stand 
cold, 75-79; winter houses of, 80; 
acquiring the language of the, 85-86; 
traces of early, about Cape Parry, 123 ; 
inferiority of, to white men, in sense, of 
locality, 146-148; so-called "instinc- 
tive” qualities of, 149 ; fear of. for the 
Nagj'uktogmiut. 159. 163-164 ; dis- 

covery of Dolphin and Union Straits 
Eskimo, 170-173; "Blond,” 173. 190- 
194 ; references to Blond Eskimo 
by early explorers, 199^-200; possibility 
of descent of Blond Eskimo from Scau- 
dinavnan colonists of (ireenland, 200- 
201 ; improbability of various tbeories 
regiirding derivation of Blond Eskimo, 
201-202; coamoijolitan gathering of, 
on Dense River, 215-210; meeting of 
Slavey Indians and, at Bear I^ke. 217- 
219; disregard for promima among, 
271 ; disc'ussiou of religion of the, 390- 
407 ; discussion of effect of conv'ersiou 
on. 408 ff. 

Eskimo Lakt's, 438. 

Bm, Hislop and Nagle’s steamer, 17. 

Evans, Assistant School Superintendent, 
299. 300. 

Excavation of ruins, 313-314 ; at Laugton 
Bay. 328-329, 330-332 ; at Cape 

Bmj^he, 387-388. 

F 

Ferguson, Sandy, 342. 

Fires, in Canadian forests. 10; Eskimo 
views of, in houses, 346-347. 

Firth, John, 31. 

Fishes, Dr. Anderson’s notes on, 450-465. 

Fishmg, among Copper Eskimo, 203 ; 
methods followed in, 450. 

Fitagerald. Inspector, views of, on living 
on the country, 41 ; death of, from star- 
vation. 349-341. 

Flaxman Island. 44; Lefihngweli’s head- 
quarters at, 68, 379-380. 

Flies, notes on. 448. 

Folk-lore stories, study of, 56^68, 354, 363- 


Food taboos. 151, 212. 410-411. 

Foot-wear of Eskimo, 79. 

Forests, waste of Canadian, by fire, 10; 
natural wealth of, in Mackensie Valley, 
10 - 11 . 

Forsythe Bay, 317. 

Fort, explanation of term, as applied to 
trading stations, 29. 

Foxes, ^Arctic, 157, 517-519 ; practice of, 
of following i>olar l^cars for game, 351- 
352. 

Franklin, Sir John, reference to "Blond 
Eskimo" by. 199; memories of, among 
Coronation Gulf Fakimo, 252; needless 
starving of cxptHlition of, 305. 

Franklin Bay. round trip to, from Dimae 
River. 227-236. 

Fraxer, Henry, 627. 

Frtvxing, precautionary measures against, 
75 79. 

Frost bites, treatment of, 75-79. 

Fry, Rev. Mr., C'hurch of England mis- 
sionary. 370-372. 

Fuel problem about Point Barrow, 86-87. 

Fur, trapping for, among Eskimo. 350- 
351. 

Fur industry, 613-527. 

G 

Gome, traces of, near Athabasca Lake, 16 ; 
conditions as to. at Fort Norman, 28 ; 
scarcity of, on Hmith Bay, 65; near 
Point Dease Thompson, 165 ; re- 
marks on killing of, as a sport, 335. 
See Bears, C’aribou, Mountain sheep, 
etc. 

Gaudetts, Timothy, 524. 

Geese, at (.’apiii Halkett. 382-383; Dr. 
Anderson's notes on, 466-469. 

Giroux, Father, niissioiuuy at Fort 
Pr<>viden«\ 26. 

Glastti.^s, for Arctic use, 2.39; importance 
of wearing, 385. 

Gordon, Thomas, home of, in America's 
farthest north, 45 ; sloop lent to author 
by, 49; story of the rescued Eskimo 
and, 96-98. 418; visit to, on return 
trip, 386. 

Grand Rapids Island. Athabasca River, 8. 

Grand Rapids of the Athabasca, 12, 14-15. 

Great Bear l.^e, game conditions about, 
28r-29; hunting by Eskimo along, 216; 
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viiit of author to, to moot Melvill and 
Hornby, 216-220; Jofoph Hodgson’s 
winter camp at. 223; hunting by Vic> 
toria Islanders at, 273. 

Greely, General A. W., researches of, 
in connection with “Blond Eskimo,” 
199. 

Greenland, discovery of, by Bcaudina' 
vians and contact between Europeans 
and Eskimo in, 196-198 ; possibility of 
descent of ‘‘Blond Eskimo” from 
Scandinavian colonists of, 200-201. 

Grissly l>ears, 127, 129, 333, 334-335, 
619 ff. 

Ground ice, 383-384. 

Grouse, 476, 

Oruhen, John, 373. 

Gull rookeries west of Crocker River, 318. 

Gulls, Dr. Anderson's notes on, 459-461. 

Guninana. folk-lore stories of, 363-364, 
368. 

H 

Hadley, John, 46. 85, 387 ; adventure of, 
on an ice floe, 104-105. 

Halkett, Cap>e, 63, 381-382. 

Hall, Charles Francis, 250. 

Hamilton, Florence, 31. 

Hamilton, Maxfield. 20. 514. 

Hanbur>% Davnd T., 72 ; usefulness of 
work by, 249-250 ; errors of. due to 
fMKir interpreters, 250-251. 252; traces 
of, among Prince ^\Jbcrt Sound Eskimo, 
285; HulxTt Darrell with, 342. 

Haneragmiut, trilx» of the, BK). 

Hansen, Lieutenant Gotfrid, 72 ; mis- 
take of, regarding Ekalluktogmiut 
Eskimo, 281-283. 

Hart>ors west of Crocker River, 317-318. | 

Hare, the Arctic, 211. 514-515. 

Harrison Bay, crossing of, 381-382. 

Hawkeaworth, Mr. and Mrs. Charles, 46, 
85, 94, 413-414. 

Hawks, notes on, 478. 

Hay River, mission at mouth of, 22-26; 
trading station at. 27. 

Hearne, Samuel, expedition of, at Bloody 
Fall. 208-209. 

Herring, taking of, in nets, 452. 

Ilerschcl Island, 2 ; arrival at, 37 ; visit 
to. on return trip, 377-378; formation 
and contour of, 378. 

Hills, in Coronation Gulf region, 242-243, 
443 ; in country east of Mackensie 
River, 439. 

Hislop and Nagle Trading Company, 32, 
34. 

Hitkoak, Victoria Island Eskimo, 286, 
289. 

Hodgson, Joseph, 21, 223, 227, 237; on 


habitat of moose, 501 ; on muskrats, 
613 ; on the otter, 523. 

Hopson, Fnd, 46. 

I Hornby, John, 20 ; at Bear Lake, 216, 

! 220, 223, 236. 

i Horton River, 126 ; discovery of a branch 
of, 129 ; size of, 227 ; trip down, on 
journey to Franklin Bay, 230-232 ; 
coal veins on, 440-441 ; minerals along 
the, 441. 

House, stone, on Victoria Island, 274. 

Houses, of Eskimo about Point Barrow, 
86-87 ; new and old, of snow, 245 ; 
pernicious practice of building frame, 
by Eskimo, 299-300 ; nature of modern 
Eskimo snow houses, 314-315 ; sodding 
! of, 346. 

House ruins, prtjhistoric, along Dolphin 
and Unirin Straits, 314 ; at Langton 
Bay. 329, 330-332; at Cape Smythe, 
388. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, 7, 19; present 
conditions at posts of, compared with 
past, 26-27; “fish posts” and “meat 
posts,” 27; so-trailed “forts” of the, 
29 ; able handling of problems of the 
North by, 30. 

Hulahula River, 437, 438, 508. 

Hupgok brothers, 266. 

I 

Icc, break-up of, in Athabasca Lake, 18 ; 
break-up of. in Slave Lake, 24 ; dura- 
tion of, in Mackenzie River, 28; move- 
ment of, in Arctic ( )rt*an north of Alaska, 
47 ; quality of freshness of old salt- 
water iee, 115-116; action of fresh- 
I water, t»n melting. 322-323 ; action of 
salt-water, 325 ; formation of ground 
ice, 383-384 ; formation of under- 
ground. l>y rivers. 384-385. 

Ice crystals, fresh-water, 322-323. 

Icy Cape, Eskimo dance at, 87-89. 

Igjihsirk, Coronation Gulf Eskimo, 251- 
252. 

Iglorak, sitndspit of, 51. 

Ilavinirk. Eskimo employet', 35, 52, 60, 
(H. 70, 98, 101, 106 ff., n7, 131 ff.. 150, 
151, 326 ff., 353; exposition of religious 
riews of Eskimo by, 419-423, 435. 

Indians, improvident of northern, in 
clothes and fcHKi, 18-19; language, cus- 
toms, and religion of. along Mackenzie 
River, 20-21 ; tulx^reuloais among, due 
to niisguid<xjl missionarj’ teachings, 22- 
24 ; questionable effects of education 
on, 25-26; divergent views concerning 
in the South and in the North, 30; 
attitude of Colville River Eskimo 
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toward* 124; meeting between Eskimo 
and* at Bear Lake* 217-219. 

Insanity* case of, at BailUe Islands* 365. 
Insects* notes on* 448-449. 

InsUnotive qualities, so called, in primi* 
tive peoples* 149. 

Introductions among Victoria Island 
Eskimo. 172, 196-191. 

Iron pyrites* Horton River district* 441. 
Itkimk River. 80* 115. 
l\^r>\ artides of, found in archeological 
excavations* 330* 332. 

Ivory gulls* 459. 

Ivy, whaling schooner* 103. 
lyitiiaryuk* Baillie Islands Eskimo, 364* 
367. 

J 

Jatetsm, observation of and notes on* 385, 
458-459. 

Jardine River, 227. 

Jarvis* Major A. M., 31, 32. 

Jays, observations of, 481-482. 

JeanetU, whaling vessel, 47, 48. 

John and Winthrop, whaling vessel, 389. 
John the Sailmakcr, 158. 

Johnson, missionary' at Slave Lake, 24. 
Jones. H. W., cit^ on birtis, 462, 463, 
464, 470. 471, 473. 477-48.3, 485, 493; 
flying squirrels in collection of, 511. 
Jones Islands, 381, 382. 

Joseph, Captain, ^9. 

K 

Ra^oryuak River, 281. 

Kaiariok, musk-ox skin sled made by, 256. 
Kanghirgyuargmiut Eskimo, Prince All)ert 
Sound. 279. 

Karluk, whaling vessel, 40, 42. 43. 44, 45, 
118, 119, 378. 

Keats, Point, harbor at, 318. 

Kendall, “Cape,” 302. 304* 306, 306. 
Kendall River, 214, 238; measurements 
of* 241. 

KilUnermiut tril)e, 281-283. 

King Point, relics of Amundsen at, 37. 
Kirkpuk, P^iplirgmiut I^imo, 267. 276- 
271. 

Kitirkolak* Victoria Idand Eskimo, 286. 
288. 

Kittegaryuit, mission at, 373-374. 
Klinkenberg. Captain Charles, 3-4, 103, 
306. 

Knife, gift to author, of a historic* 365- 
367. 

Kommana* story of knife given to author 
by, 365-367. 

Ko^lalook* Annie* assistant to missionary 
at Cape Snijdbe, 46. 86, 94, 387. 


Kotsebue Sound* spread of Christianity 
from, 38, 415* 

Kugum Panga, village site known as* 331. 
Kugurak River, 437. 

Kuualuk, Eskimo helper, 49, 50, 52, 63, 
54, 64. 

Kunasiuk* father of Pikaluk, 131, 133, 
136. 

Kuparuk River, herds of oaribou at, 67, 
116. 

Kutukak, father-indaw of Natkusiak, 340. 
L 

« 

Lambart, Frederick, 520. 

Lambert Island, crossing Dolphin and 
Union Straits to. 261-262 ; Eskimo on, 
264. 

Lamps of stone, 248, 249. 

Laiif^n Bay. description of. 125-126; 
deffcts as a wintering place, 126 ; 
start from, for the unknown east, 159- 
161 ; journey to, from Bear Lake, 223- 
233 ; difficulties of return to, after 
Victoria Island trip, 320-326. 

Language, of the Esl^o, 2, 250-251, 354- 
359 : of Indians along Mackcniie River, 
21 ; study of I^skimo, at Cape Smythe, 
85; of Dolphin and Union Straits 
Eskimo, 171, 174-175; study of the 
Eskimo, during winter of 1911-1912* 
353 ff. 

Leavitt* Captain George. 48. 253. 
LeffiiigweU, E. de K., 49. 68. 102, 369, 
379 ; meeting with, at Flaxman Islapd, 
44 ; work done by. in geology and in 
cartography, 379-380, 437-438. 
Leffingwell'Mikkelsen Arctic Expeditloai* 
1 . 

Leighton, flrst mate of the Olya, 84* 98. 
Limestone, deposits of, 441, 442. 

Lindy, faithful dog. 75. 

Ling, fav'orite food fish of Eskimo, 455. 
Liverpool Bay, crossing of, 369. 

Loiiality, Eskimo lacking in sense of. 146- 
150. 

Loons on Arctic coast, 456-458. 

Lopp, Superintendent of Schools* 299. 
Louiti, PeUsr, 467. 

LuU, Frank E.. 449. 

Lynx, the Northern Canada, 515. 

Lyon. Cape, 161. 311, 316, 317; idiarp 
angle of. 318-319. 

M 

MacFarlane, Roderiek* 516. 

McIntyre, "Sootty*'* 360* 

Blaokensie River, comparisoa of Yukon 
and, 17-18 ; trip down the, 20 ff. ; 
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misnionii and missionaried in district 
of the, 22-lb \ conditions as to health, 
agriculture, and food supplies in dis- 
trict, 26-28 ; approach of spurs of 
Rocky Mountains to the, 28 ; ice 
season on the. 28 ; game conditions in 
valley of the, 28-29 ; delta of the, 438. 

Mackenzie River, steamer, 17, 18, 33, 34. 

Mackinlay, James, 20, 21. 

MacI.rfM>d brothers, story of the, 14-15. 

MacMurray, Fort, 8, 15, 

Maepherson, Fort, arrival at, 31. 

Macu (nuwu) roots iwi food, 295 n., 445- 
446. 

Marnayauk, wife of llavinirk, 54, 70, 131, 
133, 134, 325-326, 353. 

Mammals, Dr, Anderson’s notes on, 434 ■ 
527. 

Mammoth, Eskimo explanation of ex- 
tinction of the, 422. 

Mangilarma, Eskimo heli.>er, 331, 333. 

Marmot, the h<»ary, 510. 

Marsh, Dr. H. K., medical missionary at 
Point Barrow. 22-24 , 46; command 
of FiSkimo tongue by, 85; events lead- 
ing to demand i)y I^kimo for rc'eall of, 
89-94. 430-433. 

Matehiw, account of shortage of, at ller- 
sehel Island, 41 ft.; discovery of K.s- 
kimo who had never 173. 

Mayorink River. 68. 

Meash's, df'mlUness of, among ludiaiLS of 
Mackenzie district, 26. 

Melvill. D . 20; at Hear Lake, 216, 
220, 223, 236. 

Melvill Mountains. 126. 302-303, 315-316. 

M<?moranna, 142. 143, 151, 163, 154, 157. 

Mercrxrdi, F*ierre, 501. 

Mice in the .\rctic, 512-513. 

Midnight Sun, Athabasc'a River steamer. 

8 , 

Migrations, of caribou, 29, 263, 270, 502- 
^13 ; of muskrats, 29. 

Mills, Captain J. W., 18. 480. 

Minerals, Dr. Anderson's report on, 440- 
443. 


Mosos, Enoch. 377. 

Mosquitoes, the plague of the northern 
forest, 7, 448 ; on Athabasca River, 16 ; 
on north coast of Alaska, 113; in Cop- 
permine River district, 213, 

Mountain sheep, Fort Norman, 28 ; 
south of Barter Island, 69 ; tal>oos 
concerning meat of, 410-411 ; range of, 
and numlwjrs, 508-510. 

Mounted police, at Fort Maepherson, 31 ; 
hospitality of, at Herschcl Island, 377- 
378. 

Mourning doves, 477. 

Murdoch, pottery discoveries by, 327, 328. 

Musk-oxen, on Victoria Island, 289 ; 
general conditions relative to, 506-507. 

Muskrats, migration of, to the northeast, 
29; uot«JH on, 513-514. 

Myths, explanatirm of origin of, among 
the Eskimo, 2.52-255. 

N 

Nagle, Mr., 22, 31. 

Nugyuktogmiut, people of the carilxiu 
antler, 159, 163, 248. 

i Sarwlml, whaling ship, 47, 48, 49, 25L 
497. 

Natkusiak, Eskimo companion, 73, 74. 75, 
HI, 8:1. 94, 95, 97, 111, 117, 124, 127, 
128. 130, 144-145, 148, 150, 151, 156- 
157, 1G2, 189 ff., 206, 211, 212, 213, 216, 
224-226, 227 ff., 239 ff., 253-254, 259 flf., 
301 flf., 320 ff., 387; excellence of, as a 
hunter, 148 ; unlike other Eskimo in pos- 
sr^ssing taste for adventure, 152; leiives 
servdee of author tenjporarily, 340 ; at- 
tack of SHOW" blindness, 385 ; suffers 
from felon on hand. 380-381. 

Natural gas in Atluibasca Valley, 15. 

Nelson Head. 281, 289. 

Niakonak, Eskimo camp at. 35. 

Nichols, John T., 451, 452, 453, 454. 455. 

Nirlik, trading village of, 113-111. 

Noahanirgmiut Eskimo on Lambert Islami, 
264-271. 


Minto Inlet, 3 ; people of, 287. 

Mirages, Arctic, 72-73. 

Missionaries, work of, in combating 
tuberculosis among Indians of Mae- 
konzie Valley. 22-24 ; results of Roman 
Catholic and Church of England, com- 
pared. 24-26; attitude of Eskimo to- 
ward. 92-93 ; remdts of work of, among 
Eskimo, 408 flf. 

Mogg, Captain William, 63-64, 84. 

Moose, signs of, near Athabasca Lake, 16 ; 
movement of, at Fort Norman, 28-29; 
notes on habitat and numbers, ^1-502. 

Morgan, cook at Cape Smythu, 85. 


Nojishak, daughter of llavinirk, 131, 333 ; 
Eskimo bdiefa concerning children 
illustrated by, 395-400. 

Norman, Fort, game conditions at, 28. 
North Star, trading schooner, 369, 370, 
372. 

Norwood. Captain, 497. 

Nuiintagmiut pcM>ple, explanation con- 
cerning, 282-283. 

O 

O’Connor, E. B. ("Duffy”), 379. 

Oil. promise of, in Athabasca Valley, 15, 
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Okat. place called, 153. 

Okpilak River, 437. 

Okuk, BaiUie Islands Eskimo, 142. 

Ol 0 a, whaling and trading schooner, 3. 63- 
64. 84, 306 ; at Victoria Island (in 1906), 
202 . 

Oliktok, point called, 64, 115. 

Oniyak, Christianised Plskimo, and his 
heathen fatlier, 419-420. 

Oolahoola River, 69. 

Otter, the Canadian, 523. 

Ovayviak, Eskimo chief, 32, 374 ; bathing 
eusUmis at house of, 375-376. 

Owls, notes on, 478-479. 

Oyarayiik, 71, 73. 

P 

Palatyak, adopted son of Ilavinirk, 131, | 
130, 137, 143, 326, 333, 34H ff. 
Paniiungittok, Victoria Island Eskimo, ' 
2K6-287. I 

Pannigahluk. Eskimo sc^amstreas and i 
helper, 117, I2r). 130. 134. 130. 151. 157. ; 
15H. 162, 169, 211, 212, 227, 237, 336, 
339. 

Paiiniulak. Eskimo leader, 82. I 

Piirr>', (’ape, 30; location of. 121; land- 
ing at, 121 : traces of early inhabitants 
alxmt, 123; illness of Dr. Anderson at, 
144-146 ; 8waii-bre<:*ding grounds on. j 
324. ; 

Partridg»»a, 475. j 

Peace River, 16. | 

Pedersen, Captain, 48, 94, 103, 118, 122.: 

3HH, I 

Peel River, 31. j 

Pelican Portage, 12. ' 

Pelican rookeries, 20, 461. I 


Prayers among the Eskimo, 81-412, 97, 
415-416. 

Preble, E. A., 511. 

Prince Albert Sound, arrival at, 278 ; 
Eskimo village on. 279; dtaiributioii 
of drift-wood on, 316-317. 

Prince Patrick Sound, 306. 

PromistMs, w'eight of, among Kskitrio. 271. 

ProWdonce, Fort, mission school at, 25 ; 
agricultural products at, 26 ; trading 
station at, 27. 

IMidden, Hudson’s Bay Company trader, 
523. 

Ptarmigan, habits of, 1 12 ; rock, on 
Victoria Island, 289; about (?oal 
Oec*k,348; JDt. Andersf>irs notes on, 
476-477. 

Public opinion, force of, among Eskimo, 
365. 

Puiplirgmiut Eskimo, 266-273. 

R 

Rj^bbits, as article of food for Indians. 27- 
28 ; num Ix'rs and habi tat . 514-515. 

lta»‘. Dr. John, excellence of work of ex- 
ploration of, 30*1-30.'). 

Rae River Eskimo, visit to v'illage of, 206- 

208 . 

Rapids, running of, in Athabtmca River, 
8 - 10 . 

Rasmusstm, Knud, cip^l, 429. 

Re<*ve, Bishop, 7, 22, 

Religion of tlie Eskimo. 37-39, Hl-83, 
89 ff., 390 ff. 

Rcfmlse Bay. Rae at. 305. 

Resolution, Fort, tnwiing station at, 27, 

Revenue cutters, timidity of. 47- 48, 

Rice, an F^skimo’s iwitimntc of. 102. 


Pictures, an Eskimo’s collection of, 82. 

Pierce, Point, 16.3, 316; excellent ship 
harl>or at, 317-318. 

Pikaluk, Eskimo employtse, 131, 144, 145, 
157-158. 

Pitt Point, ^183. 

Plants, notes on, 445-448. 

Plovers, 385, 474-475. 

Point Barrow, visit to, 45-46 ; fuel prol)- 
Itmi about, 86-87 ; visit to, on return 1 
trip, 386-389 ; passing of ijoonomic 
independence at, 387 ; archmological 
specimens obtained at, 3H7-3H8. 

Polar bears, 126, 165-167, 311, 522. 

Porter, Captain, of the Jeanette, 48. 

Potatoes, farthest north for growing of, 26. 

Potlatch, holding of a, among Alaskan 
Eskimo, 87-89. 

Pot-stone, location of, 442. 

Pottery, important disooveriea of, 327- 
329. 


: Richard Island. 373, 374, 438; ge<»S4* at, 

I 467. 

I Richardson, Sir John. 3, 121, 161, 312, 
31.5; visit of, to Rae River Eskimo, 
207 ; account of dirtf*ovcry of ( 'Icrk 
Island by, 302. 303 ; conwrv'atism of 
estimate's by, .304; Torso Rock of, 316; 
burning cliffs nobid by. 439. 

Rifles, cheapness of, at Point Harrow, 61. 

Rivers, North Alaskan. 437 - 438. 

Rock ptarmigan. 289. 348, 477. 

Rocky Mountains, spurs of, in Mac- 
kenzie Valley. 28 ; spur of, in northern 
Alaska, 65-66. 

Rodents, Dr. Anderson's notes on, 510- 
515. 

Roman Catholic missionaries in the 
Mackenzie Valley, 24-25. 

Ronciere le Noury. mythical River la, 124- 
125, 331. 

Roeie H., whaling ship. 48, 53. 67, 68, 69, 
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n9*“120, 121, 149-150, 157, 341, 369; 
voyage to Cape Pairy in, 119-120. 

Routledge, Major W. H., 19; estimates 
by, on number of buffalo, 606. 

Ruins, excavation of, 313-314, 328-329, 
330-332, 387-388, 

Rydberg, P. A., 446. 

S 

Sabbath, fanatical observance of, by Es- 
kimo, 36-37, 89-93, 96-96, 374-375, 
416-419, 425-427. 

Salmon trout, 453. 

Salt, minwi in Salt River bed, 20; living 
without, 69“-70 ; dislike of Eskimo for, 70. 

Sanderson, Johnny, Slavey Indian com- 
panion, 227-234 ; otter slides seen by, 623. 

Sandpipt'rs, 472-473. 

*'Sav'age." use of word, for “child-liko” 
p<^oph*H, 31K). 

Seh<K)ls for Indians in the Mackenzie 
distriet, 25-26. 

Scott, Lieutenant Philip H., 389. 

Soulpins, eommon alotig Arctic coast, 4.55. 

S<ml-oil as 132, 136 -137. 

Seals, method of stalking. lOH-lU ; habits 
of, in winter, 170; primitive methml of 
bunting, among (kipper Ksklmo, 20.5- 
20f) ; large miinlxT of, in Dolphin and 
I'uioii Straits, 207; U*arded, 267-269; 
rules eoneerning divi.siou of l>earde<l, 
269; in Darnley Hay, 321; Dr. An- 
derson’s notes on, 525-627, 

Selig. Sergeant, 31. 37, .341, 458, 481. 

Sliainanisin, 1H4~1H5, 255, 274, 290-293, 
372 373. 301-395, 412-413, 430. 

Sharnanistic flight, description of a, 403- 
407. 

Sharavjiuktok River, 437, 

Shaving, neecssity of, in Arctic regions, 
77- 7s. 

Shingle I’oiiit, camp at, 35-36. 

Shrews, 527. 

Sign language among Eskimo, 279-280, 

Silver foxes, 327, 517. 

Simpson Hay, Eskimo at, 271-273. 

Sinclair, J. E., 86, 299. 

Skiu-lHiats, Eskimo, 105-106. 

Slate. HarTj% 344, 1145. 

Slave Lake, crossing of, 22. 

Slave River, 16, 17. 

Slavey Indiana at Bear Lake, 217-219. 

Sled from muak-ox akin, 256. 

Sledges, fragments of, found on south 
ahon; of Dolphin and Union Straits, 315. 

Smith, Fort, arrival at, 17, 20. 

Smith Bay, 54; wintering on ooaat of, 
55 ff. ; found to be the delta of a largo 
river, 58. 


Smith Landing, 17. 

Smith Rapids, 17. 

Smoking Mountains, Franklin Bay, 439. 

Snow-blindness, 239, 386-386. 

Snow houses of Eskimo, 86, 245, 314-315. 

Sod house, Coal Creek camp, 346-347. 

Soldat, Jimmie, Slavey Indian at Bear 
Lake, 217-219. 

Songs of Dolphin and Union Straits 
Eskimo 186. 

Spcrmophiles, notes on, 510-511. 

Spirit flight, belief in, 403-407. 

Spirits, Eskimo beliefs concerning, 397 ff. 
See Shamanism. 

Spriggs, Mr., 85. 

Spruce trees, location and characteristics, 
444-445. 

Squirrels, 211, 511. 

Stein, Chris, tradc?r and trapper, 35, 389. 

Stewart, Elihu, forestry commissioner, 10, 

12 . 

Stivcns, Point, 153. 

Stone, utensils and lamps of, 24S-240, 

Storkerson, Storker, 49, 50, 52, 53, 68, 
HX), 101, 103, 377. 

Stupart, U. F.. 6. 

SuiHTstition, prevalence of, among Vio- 
toria Islandt.Ts, 295-297. 

Swans, nests and egsps of, 113, 469-470; 
breeding grounds of, at Cape Parry, 
324. 

T 

TalxK), the Sunday, 374-375, 416-419, 
425-427. 

Talioos, 264-265, 410-412; analogy be- 
tween prohibitions of (^hristian teach- 
ings and, in E.skimo minds, 89 ; test of 
th<*or>' concerning w'paration of land 
industries and sea animals by, 265-266. 

Tangent, Point, 53. 

Tannaurairk, Mackenzie River Eskimo, 
142, 143, 145, 146. 162, 16H, 109. 171, 
172, 180, 211, 224-226, 227, 238, 239. 
259, 336 ff., 348 ff., 362; lack of sense 
of direction shown by, 146-147; folk- 
lore stories of, 238 ; experience of. with 
coal gas iKiiaoning. 245-247; religious 
opiuiona held by, 423-424. 

Tasirkpuk, lake callt*d, 68. 

TattfRiing for killing men and killing 
whales, 367, 

Teddy Bear, appearance of, in Coronation 
Gulf, 258 ; arrival at Langton Bay, 336 ; 
in winter quarters at Cape Bathurst, 369. 

Tern, common and Arctic, 461. 

Terraces on hills and islands, Coronation 
Gulf region, 242-243. 

Thetis (Jones) Islands, 382. 

Thetis, U. S. Revenue Cutter, 47. 
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Thrasher, whaling ship, 47, ! 

Tilton, Captain James, 48. 

Tin cans, value of. to Eskimo. 287, 

Tinney, Point, 303, 307, 308, 

Torso Rook, Sir John Richardson's, 316. 

Tracking a boat, 35. 

Treaty money and treaty parties, 21. 

Trees, report on, 443-445. 

Trout, salmon and lake, 453. 

Tuberculosis among Mackenaie Valley 
Indians, 22-24. 

Tunes, Nicolas, reference to “Blond Es- 
kimo" by, 199. 

Tununirohirmiut Eskimo, 284. 

U 

Ugyugligmiut people, north of Minto 
Inlet, 287-288. 

Ungasiktagmiut Eskimo, 248. 

Utkusiksaligmiut people, 249. 

V 

Vale, Rev. Mr,, miaedouAry at Slave Lake, 
22. 24. 

Victoria Island. 3 ; supposed uuinhabite<l 
condition of, 4 ; visit to people of, 188 flf. ; 
the “Blond Eskimo" of, 188-202 :| 
proximity of, to Greenland, 200 ; 
knowledge about, among Coronation - 
Gulf Eskimo, 251-252; crossing of. i 
273 ff. ; course followed, 275; inoun- { 
tains on. 275-276 ; extracts from diar>' ! 
concerning, 287-299 ; shamanism and | 
superstition among people of, 290-297 ; : 
return trip from, 301 ff. ; lack of drift- ; 
wood on, 317. { 

Village sites, excavation of, at Point ' 
Barrow, 387-388. j 

Volcanoes, mud, in country east of > 
Mackensie River, 439. ! 


Walrus, numbers and habitat, 525-526. 

Washing among Christianised Eskimo, 
375-377, 416. 

West River, country south of, 136. 

Whale, taking of a bowhead, 119. 

Whalebone, loss of market for, 119 n. 

Whales, poisoning from eating fresh meat 
of, 32-33, 35; tattooing for killing of, 
367. 

Whaling industry among Eskimo, 39, 406- 
500 ; collapse of, and disastrous effects 
on J^kimo, 40, 119. 

Whaling aliips, the first to reach Hcrschrl 
Island, 39 ; at Point Barrow, 47-48. 

White foxes, 517-518. 

White whale, taking of the, 500. 

WhitUker, Rev. C. E., 31, 33. 370, 422. 
428, 488^ 

Wiik, magnetician w'ith Amundsen, 37. 

Wing, Captain James, 40, 42, 44. 

Wi8<^ Point, signs of unknown Eskimo at, 
167. 

Wissler, Dr. Clark, 4. 

Wolf, meat of, as food, 151, 212; killing 
of a white, on Horton Rhrer, 240. 

Wolki, Captain Frit*, 48, 53, 100, 119, 
150, 157, 158, 361, 369; cited on birds, 
456, 462, 464. 481. 

Wolverines, in Horton River district, 134, 
139; habitat, skin, and liabits, 524- 
525. 

Wolves, range, color, and hunting habits, 
516. 

Women of the Nag>’uktogniiut, 159- 
160. 

Wood buffalo. 19-20, 506. 

Woodj>eckoni, 479-480. 

Wrigley, Fort, tulwrculosis at, 24. 

Mackenzie River steamer, 17, 18. 

Y 


Young, Point, 168. 

W Young. Rev. Mr., missionary at Mac- 

kenzie delta. 309, 374. 

Wainwright Inlet, visit to. 86. Yukon River, comparison of Mackenzie 

Walliraluk Island, 278, 297. River and, 17-18. 
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